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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY 1..£ QUEEN. 


Wm. Polson & Gu ’s 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 
FOR DELICIOUS PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
&ec., &c., &e. 








| Has an unbroken reputation of 5 Years’ 
| standing for Superior Exceilence of Quality. 
PAISLEY AND LONDON. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. An invaluable and 
palatable tonic for invalids, peculiarly efficacious in all cases of debility and 


weak digestion. 
CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Numerous inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the market (some- 


Sen Casepnt'c emeuen, alec We tatees Gad dhuavones tx poomeenesd trol AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


competent authorities to be the best. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. apni ghee one 


ar te hi PRICE’S 
tad MF PATENT CANDLE COMPANY,.- 


Liebig's signature 


niece wee Ie i _- é, LIMITED, 
_ SY LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


« ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
N EEDHAM S DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
ADELAIDE, 1881. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &c. Sold Retail everywhere. 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
y UNRIVALLED FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
Those who at all times wash with it need fear no disfigurement from pimples and blotches. 
- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
‘The only true Antiseptic Soap.’—British TABLETS 6d. & 1s. 
Medical Journal. C oO A i ¥ A R * In our hands it has proved most 
Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. effective in Skin Diseases,’—Laucet. 


PROPRIETORS : A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 
} W, V, WRIGHT & Co. See that each tablet is branded (as the Medical —— prescribe} ‘‘ Sapo Carbonis 
| SOUTHWARK, Detergens—Wright,” without which none is genuine. 


LONDON. Never use Black Tar Soap, it clogs and irritates the skin. 


SUTTON’S eat Siu. 
YEAR'S SUPPLY. — 
‘eerions of SEEDS 
| COLLECTIONS OF a 
COMPLETE PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, (NO AGENTS.) 
_ And by Special Warrant to futtonctons 
| The PRINCE OF WALES. umn READING, BERKS. | 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTIS®#@MENT SHEET. 


ROSENTHAL’S 5 oad STRENGTH 


PATENT 








CORSET 


Tuts Corset has- (in place of bone) supports of the finest 
material, specially prepared in-such a manner, that, in case 


ot breakage, the rib can INSTANTLY be removed and as readily CoO M 7 oO i T 
READJUSTED, This is. accomplished by a simple mechanical | — 
arrangement (patented), -thus saving great annoyance and 


EXPENSE to the wearet. * The support atforded is all that can :: £ j 

be desired, while the durability will be equal to three ordin- me 
ary stays. To be had-in various colours and qudlities, of all ; ; 

first-class Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. Wholesale only, 


D, Rosenthal & Co. , 77, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. WRITING AND COPYING 


“ Rosenthal’s Patent Postulata Corset.” The YL quality 


specially adapted for Young Ladies. i N K S 
TH D5 PERCENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH? 














OR 154- PER MONTH, we 


Seconannnatyinee Naat MARKING INK FOR LINEN 


ON THE 3 YEARS) | 
Brana’ S ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ANO> 


Cer esse" LA ROW. w.c.| SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WATSON’S ABERDEEN WEEDS 


re admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ Travelling Costumes, for Walk ing Dresses, for Ulsters and Coats, for Young Ladies’ 
and Children’s Wear. They are made from the purest wools, and are perfect in design and permanent in colour. They are recommended by the Leading 
Fashion Journals for their many excellencies. Heavier makes for Youths’ and Boys’ wear. Write for patterns direct to Patrick Watson & Son, Scotch 
Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. Parcels over gos. value, carriage paid in Great Britain; in Ireland, to Dublin and Belfast. Foreign orders free to port. 
= 

















Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. Medals: Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


KF R Y 9 S C QO > QO Guaranteed perfectly 
pure Cocoa only. 


Wholesoine prep: aration of Cocoa.’ — Dr. Hassall. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’—W. W. Stoddart. 
“‘Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily 

ingredients has been extracted.’?— Chas. A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 


T $ 
BEST.—‘‘ Public Opinion.” N N 
“1,745 Newspapers recommend them.”—See “ 7he Graphic.” | 


JUST OUT-- 


ri envy ve, )} CORN FLOUR 


Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibilty surpassed, 


In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 5 

These points, united with attractions new, Ps I 

Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. & e 
Sample Box, with all the kinds, - 


1s. 1d. by post. P 
“ Let those write now who never wrote before, S “ie decidedly superior.’ —The Lancet, 
And those who always wrote now write the more.’ | 


—* The Obar: T . 
indi 4 aban URGENT CAUTION.—To obtain the best 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, - 
ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, | quality and best value, ask for JOHNSTON'S, and 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices, ‘ ~ 
pefoet <a Avie refuse other kinds when offered instead. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





Le dvertisers——The “Leisure Hour”, is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E,C 
| “TS"Cérréspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent, to. 56, Paternoster Row, and must have’ the 
iname and addréss® of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ‘the title of the MS. must be given. 
'No notice cam be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions béiag sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment.and: Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the: copy- 
right of manuscripts*to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish -such 
h works separptely.. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 





: 4 POSTAL NOTICE, 
q SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates for Foreign Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of 
_THE “LEISURE HOUR” can now be forwarded to an of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME 
{RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN, viz., THREE-HALFPENCE EACH PART, Any Booksell rN t will arrange to forward the 
‘Parts. Thé. Book Post is, in many. cases, the only way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, by whom the Parts would be 
* welcomed. ‘The following List gives the postage. to some of the principal countries. 















































€ For he Leisure Hour | For the ie ~ Hour C For 7 Lelowe Hour 
NAME OF}PLACE. single law at Hon NAME OF PLACE. single |sdacnt Homell| NAME OF PLACE. single 
i Part. Hiwariax-af. Jiomelt Part. ok, Part. ec apy: 
1 Afriga, West Coast of. 6d. (a) 9d. (a) || Franceand Algeria . 14d. 3¢. Mexico «06 9.08 3d. 6d. 
Aretuithe Bon jedir svt 3d. 6d. Gold’ Coast 6s Se % ‘ 6d. Natal se 6d, od. 
AMMA hostumstcse cities 8d. Is. | Germany. . ves 14d. 3d. New Brunswick. « . at 3d. 
Pt i Se? A 3a. | Gibraltar... 14d. 3d. Newfoundland . . 14d, 3a. 
Belgium. co . os 14d. 3d. Greece ath 6. & 4 14d. 3¢. New Zealand, « « + 8d. Is 
Beyrout .. 8% & FF] re 3d. Holland oe. ° 14d. 34. Nova Scotia , » « «| xe. 3d. 
Brasil «FP 2. ae Al i 6d. dlong Koriges. « « « 49a. s Russia. . ‘ay mo oe 13d. 3d. 
Canada .“y,d . i é 14d. 3d... | dndia we 4 44d. od. Sierra Leones « « da. 6d. 
Cape Coast Castle .. 3d. 6d. 7. sa + @ 14d. 3d. Spain ‘i e 14d. 3d. 
Cape of Good Hope. . 6d. od. Jamaica .« 2 2 « « 3d. 6d, | Sepeden:i.. @) ¢ -«'-0 14d 3d; 
Chylen FT NIST YN 44d. 4 YAPANY iE es ee fe 434. od. | Switzerland . se - 14d. 3d. 
Chidagi.d. i. Jd aA 44. o@. i||Madagastar . +s + 8a, 1s. Tasmania... «>: 8d. 1s. 
Constantinople - a 14d. 3d. Madeira . . ee: 14d, 3d. Transvaal... (6) 44's 67 (a) od. (a) 
es 0's «6 ae rid, 3d. ee ee 14d, United States. . « « 14d. 3d. 
; (a) signifies additional to pay on delivery, 


The rates of postage to amy.part not, mentioned in this List can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for the transmission 
ont of The Leisure Hour direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 
, P.O. Orders to be made:payable to Josxru : Tarn, at the Chief Office, London. * 
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NOW READY... PRICE SIXPENCE. | 
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‘-UNDAY AT HOME 


FOR MARCH, CONTAINING :—_ - 
The Story of My Blue Diamond. | Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 


By Crona TEMPLE, GILMouR, M.A. 


SS, Gwendoline ;. or, Halcots and } Breaking-up at a Blind College. 


Tatepner: By AGNes G!BERNE. - Conclusion. Drawing-room Meetings. 


The Restored Prize Money, and | Fishermen of the North Sea. 










WITH A.COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, “THE LIFEBOAT.” 
. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


A.-HANDSOME. VOLUME OF SABBATH READING. 


SUNDAY at HOME VOLUME For 1882.| 


Amongst other Interesting Articles the following may be mentioned :— 








Under-the.Qld-Roof,. By Hrspa StRernon, | Life’s Pleasure Garden. With Illustrations. 
Found at Last. A Story by Mrs. REANEvy. Roman Law as Illustrated in the New 
The. Foundlings.. A Story by ANNE BEALE. Testament. 


Songs of Messiah. By Rev. DanieL Moorg, M.A} 
Proverb Lore. By the Rev. THIsELron DYER, M.A. 
Biographies of Bishop LicHTroor, BisHoP STEER, 


Kathleen. A Story by AGNEs GIBERNE. 

The Lights of Paris. By Madame De GaspArin. 

Pulpit and Parson. By E. ‘PAXTON Hoop. Rev. THomas Jones, Dr. MELLoR, ZACHARY MACAULAY, 

The Religion of the Ancient Romans. By | EvizaBEtH Fry, BLUMHARDT, and Others. f 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. ' Pages for the Young. ‘Iwenty Complete Stories. 


The Volume: also contains a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian 
Experiencé, Things New “and Old, and-a Religious Record of the Year. The Volume is illustrated with ten Coloured 
Engravings and a profusion of Lllusirations by the. best Artists and Engravers. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. handsome 
gilt, or 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf. 


EONS ty a sense PACT SO PATERNOSTER: ROW. 
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* what came of it. 
The Jubilee of Service. With Page | Not Seen, but Near. 
Engraving. Pages for the Young:—In Father’s Place. 
Lovest Thou Me? . By the Rev. By Jassie M..E. Saxay. 
Abourn Sapuir, v.v. Poetry :—How Shall I Put Thee among the | 
i f ' 4 Children? ByS C. Jrlx -—The Sabbath. -B 
Henry Kingscote. By Canon Nisper PMc ciGAN Thy Will be Done The Mothers Portrait, 
A Romantic and True Love Story. lustrated. | 
The King’s Sceptre. Hints of the Won- —_ eine Bible Class :—Journeys of 
ful Unity of.the-Ways.of Godin History. By th > at 
Ee Pax Hoon Tih Whotit the Seger | Things New and Old; Varieties for Sun- 
“Notes of a Journey to the North- day Reading. 3st 
West Land. 1V.—With Engravings. The Monthly Religious Record. 
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“THE LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 
. BUMSTHEDS AMA lB 
the ; 
s SALT Please send for P fro 9 
sous . : Please send for Price Lists, post free. 
»py- | y : ° * . : 
Py AND SEA SALT | Ladies’ Black Reversible Circular Capes, with 
TO BE HAD, EVERYWHERE. ,_ Hood, 12s. 9d., 17s. 6d. 
36, KING WILLIAM. STREET, "Ex: Men’s and Boys’ Circular Capes, all sizes, 
ye Mi = : . from. 5s. 10d. 
AME The public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to ROBINSON ‘ 
the any CLEAVER, BELFAST, for Samples and full range of Price Lists 4 
be . (post FREE) of their \R 
Hemmed. _ per doz. Hemstitched. » 
ae: CA M B For Children.. 2s. 6d. per doz. i 
Jour jes » adies.... 3s. 3d. | For Ladies.... 4s. 9d. ‘i 
Hea » Gentlemen 4s.10d.| ,, Gentlemen @s.“4d. 
a Nore.— Handkerchiefs ’ All Pure Flax. 
go by post for 4d. to Bw CKET ** The Cambrics/of Rosin- 
6d. per doz. extra > i 0 PG ie Boson & CLEAVER have a world- 
Collars, 34, to 4d.; ===. wide fame,"—77@ Queen. 
Cuffs, 6d. ; me ; 
Collars.—Ladies’ & Children’s D ® ER G 4 | EF S 
$s. 11d. ;Gentlemen’s 4s.11d, ‘ a 
and 5s. 11d. per doz: a 
Cuffs.—-For “Ladies, Gentle- Qur REAL WHITE SHETLAND WOOL 
men, and Children, §s. 11d. ., SHAWL, two «yards square, post free, 
to 10s. 9d: per doz. \ ~~. at Js. 10d., is a marvel.. f \ 
©) Bs ROBINSON & CLEAVER, disks 
si mca Manufacturers to the Queen, and the wane cabee ities 
1 . 2 ¥ x , 
stage. Crown Princess of Germaiy, MACINTOSH FOR CAPES WITH 
3 0 BELFAST. COATS. BICYCLING. HOOD. 
BARROW EVAN s’ HAI RRESTOR ER 5s. 10d. to 17s. EO - wl ak PAY 9d. to 17s. 6d. 
' . » 2s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. 
Is Certified by Public A : “aly; gt, See Wrapp er round each Butle, On an after April rst all Rvchees of ase pnd exten will be sent carriage 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. RHE are pass of Eng iaot Sy See Ce 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. Please send for Price Lists, post free, 
Messts. BARROW EVANS & Co., Ld. Ste bass Ieee ats OF 4 
Gentlemen,—I find your Hair Restorer selling well, and people speak very highly a 
of it. A lady told me it was the finest Hair Wash she had used ; and an American Jady t FAP S] D E 
from Boston was so pleased with it, that she came in again, and took three bottles across | | h | ‘ 4) | | 1 C “ . 5 
the Atlantic with her. lam, yours respectfully, W. H, GRIFFITH, Chenist. 5j j 
AMES In Large Bottles at Is. and 2s. 6d. " ZBLo ON. 
SOLD .BY ALL. CHEMISTS..AND..PERFUMERS. 
3 
r CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S 
TO STA MP C 0 LLE C TOR S a CELEBRATED 
srace, If | Sead o testram fone Seay ait eae: omnes ices | AROMATIC GINGER ALE, 
ace, Lt ) ie ih me i se est PN etre wie amo a al cage 7% eC 5 Hy ne ; 
edition > fey “= Sigh paper, be — ie ne yo bee bindlings Gull gilt SPARKLING MONTSERRAT, 
ig the | Sint GEM auivcat Fstope asap sigan 9! Taine, 2 
ae [| Sac OMMNETD WINGED, ge etal g, Eaceeteec taste CLUB SODA, and 
aioli MINERAL WATERS, 
9 ; As Supplied to Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and 
r Sun- O y S wn aper. for which Nineteen Gold and Prize Medals have been awarded. 
May be had at the principal Hotels, and from Chemists, 
IN THE MARCH PART Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 
j . 
as: NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
COMMENCES 
39.| A NEW STORY, IMPORTANT TO LECTURERS 
1] i J 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, RM., SCHOOL MANAGERS, 
ns. | : 
a dy enfitui, MASTERS, AND: TEACHERS. 
STANLEY O’GRAHAME: 
B, Mea. | -} (COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES. 
ds Boy and Man. 
Sree : Be Sao ARE SIS es OO ets 
, iously is y JORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
SAULAY, | A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. UNION. There Diagrams a intended for the use of Lecturers, and are 
: } —-—— ——-~ peoceeet oe a —. style. a — by feet in — 
~ q . . . slot » adapte er Gistant inspection, an Soloure or gas or ynt. 
stories With the MARCH - PART is given They-tire Gusti and very peveatie hidewuale arranged in Gets, they pen 
a A LA E geterall ; be-obtained singly Sing geste ge ony at = . a and 
nS if Tams in pr t ° en required, they ca i 
acy RG COLOURED PLATE Frames aw Spalete for conveniang suspemnige. Detailed ft mom Applit 
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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





CARPETS. 


MORESQUI BRUSSELS, 


Royal Axminste.;, Wiltons, Super Ax- 
minsters and Woodstock, all new Carpetin 
Materials, are well worth attention. —MAPL. 
& CO., hold by far the largest stock of 
every description of carpets, amongst which 
are some most choice fabrics produced in 
unique designs and colourings not to 
found elsewhere. In catering for the public 
MAPLE & CO. endeavour to produce novel- 
ties which cannot be obtained in the usual 
markets. 





TO HER 


TOTTENHAM 


LONDON. 


CRETONNES. 
CRETON NES.—The Blocks for 


reprinting the fine old French Cre- 


wn Al LF & ( 0 tonnes having been now re-engraved, MAPLE 
and CO.. are receiving the finest goods ever 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT 


offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 
also be guaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 
being engaged to MAPLE and CO., 145, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CURTAINS. 
CURTAINS.—The most wonderful 


improvements have been made within the 


MAJESTY, 


COURT ROAD, 





CARPETS. 


MAPLE & CO. would advise all 
buyers of Carpets, &c., especially 
Americans now visiting London, to call and 
see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other 
side.—MAPLE & CO., 145, 146, 147, 148, 
and 149, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


Acres of Show Rooms of First-class 
Furniture.—Novelties Every Day. 


last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabrics. The artistic 
effect which some of these goods, even at 3s. od. 
per yard, double width, give is extraordinary. 
‘The principal factories for the production being 
in France, MAPLE & CO. have established a 
house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
sively for their customers’ selection. -MAPLE 
& CO., Tottenham Court Koad, London. 





C.BRANDAUER&C°S 





CPointeo PENS 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a newprocess, Six Prize Medals awarded. 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send & stamps to the 


Works, Birmingham. London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 











5 NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER- 
F ON ROY S DINNER BEVERAGE. 
PURE COFFEE COMBINED WITH 
of diet.” —E. DAVIES, F.C.S., &c. “ Most 
Prepared only MALT COFFEE WORKS, 34, Fleet Street, Liverpool. 
and bowels, and thus givesa CHARCOAL 


MALT “BY PATENT PROCESS. 
Senate coeur F'etatls indignation.” 

IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL, TAKE 
tothe whale BISCUITS 


ASSISTS DIGESTION. 

“As a breakfast beverage it is unsur- 
passed.” —Dr. SANDERSON, M.R.C.S. 
: roducing article 
Dr. ADAM, M.R.C.S. E 

It absorbs all acidity ana BRAGG’S 

to the whole 
In Tins, 


‘A nourishing and se 
C0 FFEE ". 
a Retail from all Grocers, Druggists, &c. 
tmpure gases in the stomach 
IS., 2S., & 4s. 
each. 





in BOTTLES 


Of all 
Qe. 4s. & Gs. cacm 


Chemists. 


LIME-FRUIT 


MONTSERRAT UME 


For Cutlets, Chops, Curries, Steaks, Fish, 


Game, Soups. Gravies, etc. Adds an appetizing 
charm.to the plainest and daintiest of dishes. AU F F 


Unrivalled for Pungency, Fine Flavour, Strength, 
and Cheapness. ‘The usual 2s. size bottle for 1s. Retail of Grocers, 
Druggists, etc., everywhere. 














IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
_ — JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


= The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Manchester. 


S seennsind SEAUTIFVING 9M 
vi « 
ano PRESER TH &Acums 
C754 PREPARED BY ows \. 
SBU ; & Se a 
A sts i 
Saker STheey MANCHES om AA 









Pearty WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
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Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE GHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jonex’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has advanced to the 
developed ‘form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete cure. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Ventror, writes :— 

‘‘T have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
Dr. De Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Oi possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other 
Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 

‘“‘It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they had never 
been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. Dre Joneu’s O1n was not only tolerated, but 
taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“Dr. De Jonen’s Orn is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Roya Narionat Hospiran FoR 
CoNSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF -THE CHEST.” 


Dr. HARDWICKE, late Medical Ojjicer of Health, Paddinyton, writes :— 

“In the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, so prevalent in our great centres of 
population, the use of Dr. DE JonGu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is attended with manifold advan- 
tages ; and I know of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, is 
better calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 

‘““The Iodine, Bromine, and Phosphorus in Dr. De JonGH’s Licutr-Brown O11 are undoubtedly 
efficacious, and being naturally combined with the most easily assimilated fatty substances, make it act 
both as food and medicine for many invalids who take it periodically with great benefit to health.” 


CHRONIC COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. pe Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om has been most extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and 
Chest, Author of ‘On Cough; its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment,” writes :— 


“T have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licnr-Brown Cop Liver Om 
introduced into medical practice by Dr. De JonGH, and have recommended it with the utmost 
confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all the qualities of a good and 
efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, and might even be called pleasant. T can 
fully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles, it is superior in efficacy to many, or perhaps 
all, of the pale- colour ed Oils. I have found Dr. DE Joneu’s On very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, 
and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Author of * Practical Remarks on Throat and Ear Diseases,” writes :-— 


“I can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr Dr Jonen’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver On is undoubte dly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other preparations 
of Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly 

valuable, not only in those diseases for which it was originally employed, but also in many cases of 
Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Lary ngeal Irritation, and in 
all forms of Strumous Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.’ 


‘For further Select Medical Opinions see otner side. 

















































GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ou have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated and regulated ; the muscular power and activity 
are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased; the weight of the body is remarkably 
augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. De Joneu’s Ou has been steadily persevered in, 
its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health and strength to 
the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., late Stag? Surgeon, Army, Professor of Hygiene, 
Birkbeck Institution, London, writes :— 

“I found during my Indian experience that the worth and character of Dr. DE Joncu’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om remained unchanged by tropical heat or foreign climate, and it was, 
from its uniformity of character, particularly adapted for long-continued administration. | 

‘‘ Further, I have noticed the important fact, that Dr. De Joncu’s Cop Liver O11, besides containing 
all the active constituents of the remedy, is easily assimilated, without the stomach derangement so 
frequently following the use of the ordinary Oils. . ; 

‘“‘ The value of ‘ hydro-carbons ’ in all debilitated states of the system is now becoming thoroughly 
recognized ; and it is, without doubt, from the animal oils and fats, rather than from their vegetable 
substitutes, that we may hope to derive the surest benefit. ‘ 

‘The Om of Dr. De Jonen places in every one’s reach a reliable and valuable remedy, one that 
cannot be too widely recognized.” 


Dr. CORR, Physician, South Bermondsey Provident Dispensary, writes :-— 

‘Having taken both Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or ani the Pale Oils, I can 
positively assert that I place reliance only on the former, it having relieved very unpleasant symptoms, 
and increased my weight in two years from 9st. 4lbs. to as much as 11st. 6lbs., during which time I was 
a constant traveller in different parts of the world for the good of my health. 

‘‘T had sometimes to resort to the Pale Oil, through falling short cf Dr. Dz Jonen’s; and I am 
quite sure that I really lost weight on these occasions, though both were tried under similar circum- 
stances of climate, diet, ete. 

‘* To sum up briefly, I may state my conviction to be, that the Pale Oil is deficient in some one or 
more of the valuable properties of genuine Cod Liver Oil.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“Thave frequently prescribed Dr. DE JonGH’s Light- “The experience of many years has abundantly 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a.very | proved the truth of every word said in favour of 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, anda therapeutic | Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of 
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agent of great value.” our first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him 
as a high authority and an able Chemist whose investi- 
gations have remained unquestioned.” 
Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical r of Health to the City of London. 
nen ine ef AR Be Shy Sp ae ' Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JonGH’s Cod Liver f : 
il possessing the same set of properties, among Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of of Great Britain. 
ponte 2 State of organic combination, are the most “We think it a great advantage that there is one 
aici ia nce kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
Dr. PROSSER JAMES, oe. Se Sea 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Coa savee on Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the . e. ; 04 ae 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not Professor of Peychelagiont Medicine, King’s College. 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a “Dr. DE JoncH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
great number of cases to which the Profession is ex- the rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated 
tending its use.” by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 





«23> DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with setts’ Patent Capsule impressed 
on the top with DR, DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to vecom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive 
pretence that these are as good and as efficacious as Dr. De Jongi’s Oil. 
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MR. RIVERS HAS OUT THE ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


" \ E all do fade as a leaf” was the first 
| thought that rose to Ernest’s poetic 
mind as he entered his uncle’s presence. 
The fact, rather than the lesson, impressed him 
as his eye fell upon that once straight and stalwart 
figure, now bent and, as it were, fixed to the 
chair on which he sat. It was about eight years 
since they had met, when Mr. Rivers was hale and 
hearty, never dreaming of the possibility of decay 
or even of the diminution of the bodily vigour 
which he regarded as the chief indication of man- 
hood. Ernest was then entering his twentieth 
year, a pale, romantic-looking yeuth. 

Of course there was some change now. The 
stripling had become a man, not indeed of the 
type after Mr. Rivers’s heart—strong, muscular, 
and hardy—but yet with a distinction of his own. 
His face was refined, his bearing gentle, manlike, 
and his voice was musical. His dark brown eyes 
expressed intelligence, and had, moreover, a soft- 
ness about them which could never be allied to a 
gross or material nature. In personal appearance 
he was the reverse of his uncle’s taste as much as 
he could well be, even to the cut of his clothes, 
all of which told against him. Though Mr. Rivers 
was certain in his own mind that he had expected 
nothing better, he nevertheless experienced a 
feeling of disappointment when the young man 
entered the room, and could not give him the 
cordial reception he had intended. 

To a man buried in the country there is ever 





something distinctive in the dress and deportment 
of a denizen of London, or of any large city; an 
ease, a polish, differing in degree according to 
the station, but always existing in reality. 

In Ernest the difference was particularly ap- 
parent—the make of his coat, the grace of his 
figure, the poise of his head, all marked him down 
gentleman, and would have done him disservice 
in the eyes of his uncle without the gold watch- 
chain across the waistcoat with the inevitable 
locket dangling from it, a badge of foppery in the 
old man’s estimation. 

‘A souvenir with hair in it, or meant to appear 
one,” he thought viciously as his eye fell upon the 
ornaments. ‘‘ Whatam I to do witha sentimental 
fop like this ?” 


‘IT wonder why he sent for me,” reflected 


Ernest, reading dissatisfaction in his uncle’s face. 


As Mr. Rivers neither spoke nor stirred, he 
laid his hand on that of his uncle by way of salu- 
tation. 

“I am sorry to find you such an invalid,” he 
observed. 

‘Not so much of one, perhaps, as you think. 
I can hold my own for some time to come. I 
sent for you because I had a fancy to see what 
you were like. I have heard of your meddling 
with literature. I want a man who can help me, 
one who would be eyes and ears and haads to me. 
Don’t you see that I am now a useless block ? 
Who but you ought to take the oversight of my 
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affairs, and who but you can feel any real interest 
in them ?” 

His bantering tone was now exchanged for an 
earnest one, and there was something pitiable in 
the helplessness expressed by his whole appear- 
ance, his eye and tongue being all that remained 
obedient to his will, and by which he could still 
hurt others when it pleased him todoso. Though 
smarting under his uncle’s rough words, Ernest 
was both reasonable and prudent. Compassion 
soon came uppermost, and, remembering his 
mother’s injunctions, he answered in his usual 
tone, 

‘“‘Such assistance as I can give is at your 
service. Agricultural subjects have not been in 
my line, but I think I can follow instructions, and 
that may perhaps be as useful to you as if I could 
act independently.” 

“Perhaps; we shall see. How did you leave 
your mother ?” 

‘*Thank you, my mother was as usual; she is 
never strong.” 

“No, no. Of course not—one of the fine 
ladies who would blush to be thought robust or to 
do anything worth doing. I expected you by the 
morning train, or if not then, later in the day. 
How did you come ?” 

“‘I came by the morning train. Mr. Nash in- 
vited me to lunch with him.” 

“‘And you talked the old man over together, 
his strange ways and harsh temper, and Nash 
advised you to put up with him for a consideration. 
And what else did he speak about ?” 

‘‘Mr. Nash endeavoured to make me a little 
acquainted with the property, to give me im- 
formation about it which he thought might be 
necessary if you wished me to remain any time 
with you.” 

Mr. Rivers eyed his nephew sharply, but as 
Ermest gave back glance for glance in a natural, 
unconcerned manner, his suspicions, whatever 
they were, were lulled. 

“‘ True, you ought to know the area and acreage 
of the estate and the farms upon it. You must 
study that book on the shelf there with the white 
vellum cover. Take it down and look at it by- 
and-by. You can keep accounts, of course? I 
shall want you to look over those of the last two 
months. Unlock my bureau; here is the key; 
bring out the account-books you find there, and 
come and sit down by me. In turning them over 
I shall be able to make you understand what I 
want with you. If I can’t trust you, whom can I 
trust ?’ 

Emest did as he was bid, glad enough that his 
uncle had dropped the caustic mood for the prac- 
tical. He put all the books asked for on the 
table, and then seated himself, turning over the 
pages as directed, and listening attentively to the 
observations Mr. Rivers chose to make. If this 
were a specimen of the life he had to lead it would 
not be a disagreeable one, provided the old gen- 
tleman acted handsomely by him in the end, but 
the time had not come to speak about the future. 
He was in the present: where his uncle was soon 
became doubtful, for after about another half-hour 
of desultory talk, Mr. Rivers’s eyes closed and his 





head sank lower upon his breast. Ernest applied 
himself to a careful examination of the white vel- 
lum book until both parties were startled by a 
sharp knock and the sudden opening of the 
door. 

The young man rose quickly, and Mr. Rivers 
awoke. 

“Well, Matty.” 

“Well, John.” 

Such was the greeting between brother and 
sister after a long separation. Ernest received a 
more demonstrative one from his aunt, who unin- 
tentionally did him the disservice of pronouncing 
him more like his mother than his father. A few 
general remarks were made on Mr. Rivers’s illness 
and on Miss Matty’s willingness to be of use, and 
then Ernest, thinking that the newly united rela- 
tives might like to be together, proposed to return 
a little later. 

‘“Come to me again in the evening after tea. 
We have a good deal to talk about, and, remember, 
I sent for you to see after my affairs and not to 
look after other people. 

‘‘And that white-handed carpet-knight is the 
sole representative of the family,” ejaculated Mr. 
Rivers, when Ernest had left the room. 

“IT see no harm in him. He is good-looking, 
and perhaps not too wise to serve your purpose.” 

** And what do you call my purpose ?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

“You wish him to marry Miss Lacy.” 

“No, I don’t; I wish him to be the future 
master of Deane Hall.” 

‘‘That is only another way of putting it. Your 
nephew can only arrive at that by marrying your 
heiress, your own folly having cut away all other 
ground from under your feet. I warned you that 
you would repent when it was too late, and begged 
you not to commit yourself to such a wholesale 
promise, but you would not listen, and my well- 
meant counsel only made bad blood between us. 
But let that pass. There is no use crying over 
spilt milk. What is done cannot be undone. To 
mend and patch is all that remains for us to do. 
A match between the two parties will set things 
right, and to tinker it up as pleasantly as possible 
is all that now lies in your power. Marriage is a 
foolish business at all times. It is rather hard to 
bring me from my comfortable home to counte- 
nance a proceeding to which I have been opposed 
all my life. However, I am not going to quarrel 
with your present scheme; it may be the best 
under the circumstances. I think it is. When a 
man has cut off his right hand he must use his 
left. These children may get on together as well 
as others as far as I can see. Ernest, however, is 
quite as clever as the girl, and sharp enough to 
perceive where his interest lies; but all the same, 
he may not be willing to be beholden to a rich 
wife.” 

More than once while his sister was speaking, 
Mr. Rivers’s eye flashed dangerously, but being 
slow of utterance, except now and then when 
vehemently angry, he had not been able to inter- 
rupt her, and now, when she had finished, his 
wrath subsided into the one idea to which he 
clung so tenaciously. 
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“Deane Hall will not pass into the hands of a 
woman. It shall remain in the family.” 

“It may or may not. You have tied your own 
hands, and the darling desire of your heart is at 
the caprice of a mere child, superficially educated 
at a fashionable school. It will be as she pleases 
after all, even if your nephew is dutiful enough to 
seek to promote your wishes and his own interest 
by the same stroke.” 

Miss Matty was far from having any intention 
of exciting her brother against Miss Lacy; her 
contemptuous tone was directed against wedlock 
itself, and the necessity for it in the present case 
as the only way out of a difficulty. But Mr. Rivers 
was furious at his sister’s persistency, and splut- 
tered out something that sounded like a maledic- 
tion upon marriage, but whether upon his own, or 
the one to which she had just referred, was not 
apparent. Miss Matty supposed it to be his own, 
and replied, 

‘“You have no one to blame but yourself. A 
wrong-headed man must eat the fruit of his own 
doings.” 

‘If Harold had not turned out such a rascal—” 

“Or if you had been more reasonable and less 
violent,” she retorted. “If you had had any 
feeling for your own flesh and blood, if you had 
not hunted him down as a felon, driven him from 
the country to ruin and death, he might have 
been with you now, in his proper place, your 
tightful successor, and this unsatisfactory con- 
catenation of circumstances would not have 
existed. Woe to us all if the iniquities of our 
youth are never to be pardoned. There was good 
in the lad in spite of his faults.” 

“Aye, he would have been a better man than 
this white-handed Ernest,” returned Mr. Rivers, 
visibly softened either by regret for what he had 
done or for what he had lost. 

“Better, I will not say. Ernest has always 
been steady and hard-working, but Harold was 
your legitimate heir, and ought to have been dealt 
with more mercifully. His tragic end you may 
well take to heart.” 

“I wish he were here,” sighed the old man, 
after a few minutes’ silence, which both had given 
to the memory of the favourite nephew. Miss 
Matty took some credit to herself for not load- 
ing her brother with further reproaches, but now 
she lost her patience. 

“‘Of course you do; that is the common way with 
those who indulge their anger unchecked. They 
sin with their eyes open, and then rebel at the con- 
sequences. Give me the man who counts the cost 
beforehand, and pays it without grumbling. But 
poor Harold is gone, we cannot bring him back; 
and were he alive, the only difference it would 
make would be that Etta Lacy might have a choice 
between the two, nothing else. She would still 
be your heiress.” 

“She shall not be my heiress,” answered Mr. 
Rivers. 

Miss Matty was not soft, nor was she diplomatic, 
but she was upright and straightforward. She saw 
that her brother meant what he said, and felt it to 
be her duty to expostulate, which she did, bluntly 
but firmly, recapitulating the terms on which he 





had obtained Maggie Lacy for his wife, and conse- 
quently greatly exasperating Mr. Rivers’s naturally 
irascible temper. Softness might not have been 
more persuasive, but it would not have irritated 
him into roundly declaring that he cared for no 
promise and no tie, and that Etta Lacy should 
never inherit his property. 

“Then every honourable man will condemn you, 
and justly too,” said Miss Matty, hotly. 

“And what will that matter to me?” he asked, 
his grey eyes lightning with fiery wrath. ‘Shall 
I be here to hear them ?” 

‘And your last act on earth will be a gross 
injustice, a crime. You will die with a lie in your 
right hand.” 

It was well for Miss Matty that her opponent’s 
strength was not equal to his ire. He tried to 
raise his hands but could not, they lay powerless 
on the table; he opened his mouth but no word 
could be articulated, the tongue refused to do its 
office; his eyes alone showed how deeply he felt 
and resented her plain speaking. She too re- 
gretted her abruptness when she saw its effect, 
fearing the consequences of so much agitation. 
She sat quiet for a time, wishing that she better 
knew how to speak the word in season, and: thén 
took his hands and silently chafed them. . By 
degrees his eye glowed less fiercely, and the 
purple colour in his cheeks faded to a natural tint. 
He looked at her crossly, but the great passion 
had subsided. He knew that he was his own 
master, and let people say what they chose, he 
would do as he pleased. This conviction, rather 
than Matty’s tacit concession, restored his speech, 
for the first use he made of it was to say, 

“And you pretend to judge me?” 

“Not I, but the Lord,” she said, solemnly ; 
“and if I speak strongly it is because I feel 
deeply; you have passed and I am fast ap- 
proaching the term of life allotted to many. We 
are both going a long journey and have need to 
read the sign-posts on the road, or we may not 
choose the right way.” 

“Choose for yourself, Matty, by all means, and 
suffer me to do the same. I am not ill—I may 
last many years longer yet.” 

“Or may be taken off at a stroke, in a few hours 
or less, with no other warning than you have had 
already. Have you never thought of that, John ¢ 
of the time when neither doctors nor friends can 
help, and you must go alone into a strange 
land?” 

‘Doctors and friends have not done so much 
for me here that I should be over-anxious for 
their company in another world.” He spoke 
scoffingly, and ended with one of his grating 
laughs. 

“Then you think yourself prepared for the 
great change that must soon come?” ‘The old 
man was about to make a sharp rejoinder—his 
sister’s lectures, or indeed any word of religious 
import, always irritated him—but something stayed 
the angry mood, and he merely said, 

“‘ Matty, you often talk like a silly woman, 
though you think yourself a wise one.” 

“Wise Lcertainly am in one sense, and in a 
degree,” she replied, quickly, “for at least I 
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fear the Lord, and that we are told by the 
highest authority is the beginning of wisdom.” 

‘‘There is such a thing as being wise in your 
own conceits, and I wish you joy of it. Spare me 
your allegories and parables, and don’t weary the 
few brains I have. I want them for better things 
than making out your riddles. Leave me now; I 
am tired and shall require all the strength I have 
to converse with Ernest by-and-by. ‘Thank you 
for coming here at my request, but don’t lessen 
the obligation by interference and sermonis- 
ing.” 

For the first time in her life Miss Matty yielded 
quietly to her brother’s rebuke. She was anxious 
and earnest, but when she recalled the scene of 
his passionate wrath, she feared her zeal had been 
intemperate, and yet she knew that her conscience 





would not permit her to see Etta Lacy defrauded! 
of her promised inheritance, nor suffer her brother 
to go down to his grave without serious endea- 
vours to bring him to a sense of the deep value of' 
the few days yet remaining to him. 

‘Oh, the momentous issue of this one short 
life which we use so carelessly and throw away so: 
thoughtlessly, and yet treat as if the boundary of 
every hope and desire!” she said to herself, when 
sitting in her own room pondering over the late 
interview. She had come from it grieved and 
humbled, grieved that a soul on the verge of 
eternity should be so absorbed in worldly schemes, 
and humbled over her own infirmity of temper and! 
roughness of manner that so little recommended’ 
the faith which she desired to make the lode-star of 
life. 


CHAPTER IX.—SCENES OF BOYNMCOD. 





EVENING. 


i, G Miss Matty and her brother together, 
Ernest took the opportunity of renewing his 
acquaintance with Deane Hall, where some 
of his holidays had been spent in a boyish enjoy- 
ment of the freedom of country life. 
The old place seemed greatly changed. It had 
a dreary look about it, very different from what he 
remembered when his uncle was in and out of the 
yard all day, or riding on his cob about the fields, 
and stir and work were going on all around. It 
now had a dead-alive air, showing that the master 
was either ill or absent. Where were the dogs 
that he used to chase, or rather which chased 
him, leaping and barking in the exuberance of 


their joy at having playmates? Playmates was - 


the word, for there was another lad, older than 
himself, and a favourite, who could dono wrong. 





"= 
Harold’s more daring pranks left his cousin’s 
misdemeanours in the shade, and yet the latter 
was the most frequently scolded, and sometimes 
bore the blame that ought to have fallen on his 
companion. Those days were gone. Yesterday 
it seemed long ago, but now the recollection of 
them was vivid and clear. Harold’s bold spirit, 
even when leading him into mischief, encoun- 
tered little restraint, and when he really went too 
far it did not prevent his covering his fault with 
any convenient excuse. But Harold was gone 
too. 

His history was a short and sad one. Pride, 
self-indulgence, and little principle had landed 


“him in difficulties from which he at last saw no 


honourable way of escape. His uncle, though 


once proud of the manly stripling, grew tired of 
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helping him. He could not, he said, be for ever 


putting money into a bag with holes. Harold 
had to reap the natural consequences. He left 


the army and his country too, pursued by his 
uncle’s vindictive anger, the stronger in its work- 
ings from the depth of the old man’s affection, he 
having at one time regarded him almost as a son. 
‘They heard of him once from Australia as successful 
at the diggings, and likely to become a rich man. 
At his wife’s death Mr. Rivers was inclined to 
forgive him, or to approach as near forgiveness as 
his nature permitted. By means of a friend he 
commissioned a person on the spot to institute 
inquiries about the young man, and to let him 
know the result. The first account was_ that 
Harold had turned a sheep-farmer, and was 
doing well; the next, that he had _ been 
tempted back to “the diggings,” and had been 
killed and robbed by a less fortunate com- 
panion. 

. As Ernest thought of these things he wandered 
farther fromthe house towards the fields, by the lanes 
where the track of waggons and bits of grass and 
clover on the hedges showed that there was more 
liveliness away from the house than near it ; and 
soon he heard the voices of the labourers at work. 
‘This was like old times, of which he could think, 
as far as he was concerned, without regret. He 
had done no great things with his life, but he had 
not stained it. ‘And, God helping me, I never 
will,” he said to himself, as he thought of his 
mother’s eager hopes and of the innocent, impru- 
«lent child who had spoken so unguardedly before 
him. ‘My uncle can act justly towards us both if 
he chooses.” 

Ernest wandered on, looking about him, re- 
viving old memories as he went, until signs of the 
close of day in the shape of labourers, waggons, 
and horses returning homewards, reminded him 
that he might be expected at the Hall. 

He arrived just as his aunt was waiting for him 
at the front door. ‘‘Come, Ernest,” she said, 
gaily; ‘‘ there is a high tea prepared for you. We 
shall learn after a time to fall into our respective 
places.” 

They went in together, and found Etta seated 
before the tea equipage with as much composure 
as if she had never been ruffled. Having vented 
her griefs in a long letter to her friend Ethel, she 
bathed her eyes, and went downstairs with the full 
intention of doing her part as hostess, at least in 
the dining-room. Beyond she could not go, for 
Mrs. Jukes, the cook and housekeeper, had told 
her roundly before the guests arrived that she 
would brook no interference from her. The table 
lost nothing by being left to Mrs. Jukes. Whether 
her doing, or through the good offices of Merry, 
it was well spread, and the silver upon it was 
bright and sparkling. ‘There were some excellent 
cutlets for Ernest, and plenty of cakes and dainties 
for the ladies. ‘To Etta’s mortification a message 
was delivered in her presence to the effect that 
Mrs. Jukes would take Miss Matty’s orders the 
following morning. But, though subjected to 
many humiliations, Etta would not succumb. 
Her belief in her own dignity and incessant efforts 
to assert it was unremitting, and equally visible to 





both her companions, though it affected them 
differently. 

‘‘What a little goose she is!” observed Miss 
Matty, bluntly, when alone with her nephew, the 
fact of having to fight her battle from conscience 
rather than from regard, and the quarrels with her 
brother that must ensue from it, disposing her to 
exaggerate and to be very hard upon the girl's 
weaknesses. 

Ernest did not seek to defend her, nor did he 
take part against her. To him she was a new 
type—a curiosity, a child, clever and pzqguante, 
endeavouring to act the woman, and making fre- 
quent mistakes because determined to be always 
right, and too thoroughly believing in herself. 

After a few days the three fell into their separate 
grooves, and a regular routine was established, 
from which none of the parties departed. At the 
first dinner Etta had been practically deposed 
from the place she had taken at the head of the 
table. Being unable to carve the joint before her, 
she gladly availed herself of Ernest’s offered 
assistance. After that it was regularly placed 
before him, and, as his aunt sat opposite, and the 
table was square, Etta found herself henceforth 
sitting at the side. It was a trifle, yet it wounded 
her consequence, and she had also a suspicion 
that the others were aware of it. 

Altogether, Etta did not feel the happier for 
having company. Yet in reality she was quite as 
much mistress as she had been before. Lizzie 
disputed her orders whenever she gave any, while 
Miss Matty listened in silence, apparently en- 
grossed with her knitting, but calmly watching 
the childish woman chafe under the impertinence. 

“‘T was asked to be a duenna, not a counsellor,” 
she would say to herself, by way of excuse for her 
indifference. 

Had Etta consulted her she would have been an 
honest adviser, but Etta was proud and reticent, 
and would not admit that she required advice. 
She knew nothing of Miss Matty’s endeavour 
to befriend her in the contest with Mr. Rivers or 
she would have been more grateful. 

Whenever the two happened to be together they 
seemed to have little incommon. Miss Matty, 
seated in the same arm-chair, was ever working at 
something useful destined to comfort the rheu- 
matic limbs of some poor villager in the winter, 
while Etta fluttered hither and thither, intent upon 
some busy idleness she called an improvement. 
Their outward appearance was equally different ; 
Etta’s little well-shaped head was always arranged 
becomingly, which could not be said of Miss 
Matty, whose silver hair was as often straggling 
about her temples as smoothed under a cap, its 
tidiness or untidiness being no incorrect index of 
her humour, which was sometimes aggressive and 
pugnacious, at others thoughtful and placid. 
‘Their dress was another contrast. Miss Matty’s 
short grey gown, doing duty upon all occasions, 
was a foil to the neat and tasteful costumes fur- 
nished to Etta when at school, and which were 
still in good condition. 

Since the death of Mrs. Rivers Miss Owen had 
had the responsibility of her wardrobe and dressed 
her well—assisted, it is true, by Etta’s own wishes, 
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which took her friend Ethel for a model. The 
*bills had been always sent to her stepfather, and 
hitherto nothing had been said about them. What 
would happen when her present stock of clothes 


required renovating, or when winter materials ,. 


must be substituted, Etta had not yet con- 
sidered. 

At present she was wearing a crisp blue muslin, 
which she called plain, and Miss Matty smart, 
because it was made with a flounce edged with a 
bit of narrow lace, which, though trifling in cost, 
represented extravagance to the homely taste of 
Miss Rivers. 

“Miss Lacy must make a great deal of wash- 
ing,” she said to her abigail, Sarah Foster, as she 
watched Etta. minutely inspecting a strawberry- 
bed to see if any fruit yet hid itself under the 
leaves. 

‘* Not much, ma’am. I never knew so. tidy a 
young lady. She is always neat and nice and 
bright as a pin; so pretty and small, she is just 
like a picture. Mr. Merry says she is the prettiest 
lass he knows.” 

‘The prettiest doll he means,” returned Miss 
Rivers, unkindly, for she was not disposed to con- 
test Etta’s claims to beauty with her handmaid. 
She had none herself, and did not admire it in 
others, but what she did care for was good sense, 
which she had taken into her head Etta was with- 
out. 


CHAPTER X.—ERNEST ASKS FOR JUSTICE, 


FTHE fine days of October were nearly over. A 
crisp wind was scattering more and more the 
brown and yellow leaves that add so much to 

the autumnal beauty of the country. Hitherto 
Ermest had contented his uncle—at least he 
thought so—the intercourse between them having 
been as pleasant as could be expected from one 
so habitually churlish. There had been no mis- 
understandings; Mr. Rivers gave directions and 
Ernest carried them out to the best of his ability. 
He had a horse at his disposal, and rode about 
the fields conveying orders and superintending 
the execution of them. On the whole he was not 
a bad overseer, being endowed with more than the 
average intelligence. Exposure to weather had 
darkened his complexion, and his hands, pattaking 
of the same advantage, were less white, a change 
which raised him not a little in Mr. Rivers’s 
opinion. 

- Nearly three months had elapsed since he came 
to the Hall, three months of incessant, though by 
no means laborious, occupation. In many ways 
he was his own master. If he had certain things 
to do he could generally choose his own time for 
doing them, and sometimes found leisure for a 
good gallop across the country in addition to rides 
and expeditions on his uncle’s account. He cer- 
tainly took kindly to the new life, so much so 
that he could not but wish it might always con- 
tinue. Not a word, however, had been said of 
his material interests. It needed not his mother’s 
letters and repeated inquiries to show him that 
matters could not remain as they were. However 





modestly he estimated himself and his abilities, he 
knew that he did his best; the point unsettled 
was, what was to come of it? He was giving up 
his post in literature; he was leaving others to fill 
the place he had, with great difficulty, obtained, 
and for what? He could not afford to give his 
time gratuitously, and surely one so shrewd as his 
uncle knew better than to expect it; and yet the 
old man availed himself of his services and said 
nothing. Was this design or inadvertence ? 

Ernest understood human nature, especially a 
crabbed nature like that of Mr. Rivers, too well to 
feel safe in leaving all remuneration to his gene- 
rosity, or, it might be, to chance. 

If well-disposed towards him, procrastination in 
a state of health so precarious was dangerous. 
Mr. Rivers might die and make no sign, and then 
he would be worse off than he was before. To 
ascertain what he had to expect before losing more 
time was due to himself, and, however humiliating 
it might be to discuss his claims with such a man, 
he felt it must be done. 

One evening after giving Mr. Rivers as usual an 
account of the occurrences of the day, he resolved 
to pull his courage together and enter upon the 
subject. The twilight had faded into dusk, leaving 
the tall trees without just visible by throwing a 
darker shadow against the sky. Fora few minutes 
he stood at the window unsuccessfully trying to 
drag his thoughts into shape, when his uncle, 
from the fireside, whither his chair had been 
wheeled as soon as the books had been put away, 
waking up from a short nap, querulously inquired 
what he was trying to see in the dark. Taking 
this appeal to signify a readiness for further chat, 
Ernest took his accustomed seat, and then in 
sheer nervousness made a vigorous use of the 
poker. Producing a bright flame, he endeavoured 
to subdue it by throwing on fresh coals, and con- 
sequently incurred a reprimand. 

“The fire was all right, why can’t you let it 
alone ?” 

“Rather too hot,” said Ernest, drawing back 
his chair. 

“‘ Not for those who have to sit still all day; but 
the young don’t think of that, nor of the time 
when the sluggish blood will creep at a snail’s 
pace through their own veins. You are a clever 
fellow,” he said, after a pause, during which both 
of them had been looking steadfastly at the rising 
and falling flame, ‘‘or at least you think yourself 
so. Answer me this question. Do men of 
seventy-five recover from a stroke like mine ? 
Remember, it is my first; people usually have 
three before they die. Old Saunders over the hill 
lived to nearly ninety. What is this new cal- 
culation they make about subtracting your age 
from eighty and dividing the remainder, to find 
the average number of years you have to live? 
That leaves me two and a half or thereabouts. 

Two anda-half, that is two more harvests and 
another winter after this. Why don’t you say 
something instead of sitting there like an automa- 
ton? What are you thinking about ?” 


His thoughts thus abruptly challenged, it was 
hard for Ernest then to bring forward the subject 
he had really at heart or to give the reply ex- 
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pected. Truth to say, he had been too much 
taken up with his own affairs to pay much atten- 
tion to what his uncle was saying. 

Young people sometimes show little sympathy 
with suffering or infirmity, nor for what they call 
eccentricity, which is often a hinge loosened or 
pushed out of place by some accident in the 
machinery. Old age, with its infirmities, is so far 
off, they cannot understand its trials and are prone 
to regard its attendant ailments as natural conse- 
quences, to be borne as a matter of course. 

Ernest was not unfeeling, though now he sat 
unconsciously enjoying his present immunity from 
pain, reflecting how best to set about furthering 
his own prospects. 

His demeanour towards his uncle was habitually 
kind and gentle; he felt for him. Who, indeed, 
could see the change in this once hardy, stalwart 
man, chained to his seat, dependent upon others 
for the smallest service, without a feeling of 
compassion ? And when the frail bonds attaching 
him here were broken, what was to follow? It 
was Mr. Rivers’s boast that he knew what this life 
was, but knew nothing beyond it, nor cared to 
know. It was a dreary prospect; the old man 
evidently felt the gloom and the darkness creeping 
round him, and hugged with feverish eagerness 
the possible prolongation of his monotonous ex- 
istence by even so small a span as a year or 
two. 

“Why don’t you answer?” he asked, impa- 
tiently, as Ernest was slow to reply. ‘ By this 
calculation I have two years and a half more, but 
why should I not live longer? I see no signs of 
decay—if I could but move my legs I should be 
as able as ever. What is your opinion of this 
mode of calculation? Is there anything in it?” 

‘Something, perhaps, like the law of chances, 
but not reliable for individual application. You 
had better not think about it. If you do not feel 
as well as usual, let me advise you to send for Dr. 
Phillips to-morrow.” 

“Will he tell me how long I have to live? 
That is the question I want to have answered. I 
have something to do before I die, but there is no 
hurry, you know.” 

The grey eyes looked earnestly from under the 
shaggy brows with a piteous inquiring expression 
very unusual to them. 

‘“* He told me I should be walking about by the 
end of the summer, and now he says by the end 
of the spring. He talks of rheumatism, and your 
aunt of paralysis—the one tries to befool and the 
other to alarm me. Which is it? Speak out, for 
you have no doubt come to some conclusion on 
the subject.” 

‘* Have you experienced any difference in your 
sensations since the commencement of the illness 
—any accession or diminution of power in your 
limbs ?” asked Ernest, unwilling to give a direct 
reply. 

‘‘T have hardly any sensation in one side, and 
very little in the other. I would give some of my 
best farms to be able to go about as I used to do, 
caring for neither wind nor weather. Do you 
think I ever shall 2? No, you know better, though, 
having a little more feeling than your aunt, you 





don’t like to say so. You have done your best, 
Ernest, but you are not like the master,” he said, 
after a pause, raising his head, which had sunk 
upon his breast, the flickering light of the fire re- 
vealing an appearance of pain on those weather- 
beaten features which was soon explained. 

‘It might be better to let the land. That man 
Mills would be glad to take several hundred acres 
more. He farms his own place well, and his rent 
is sure. And there is Mortlock, who would like 
to do the same. If I knew for a certainty that I 
should never get better I would do it, bitter as it 
would be to see the family acres in the hands of 
strangers.” 

“In that case you would not require my ser- 
vices,” said Ernest. 

‘Who says I don’t want you? and who says 
I am really going to let the land?” retorted Mr. 
Rivers, relapsing into his natural gruffness of 
manner. ‘A man may talk about things without 
acting upon his ideas immediately, I suppose ?” 

“When you have decided will you have the 
kindness to let me know ? I have left my former 
occupations to—visit you,” added Ernest, admo- 
nished by something in those grey eyes to speak 
warily. ‘I must either resume them soon or give 
up the position I have acquired.” 

“Ha! ha! that is your trap for the old man, is 
it? You would remind me that I have given 
nothing to my labourer, and that no work is to be 
had without payment. If you are a novice in 
agricultural affairs, you are not one in calcula- 
tion. Now to the point—How much do you ex- 
pect ?” 

‘‘ Nothing for the past, if you are willing, to 
accept the little aid I have been able to give, but 
if I am to continue living at the Hall there should 
be some definite arrangement between us.” 

“What did you make before you came here?” 
asked Mr. Rivers, persistently. ‘‘ Will the same 
sum Satisfy you?” 

“That would not be an equivalent.” 

** How so, sir?” 

‘‘Because at the end of any specified time, 
however prolonged, I should not be in the same 
position as when I left my former pursuits to 
come to you.” . 

A low, inward chuckle, more disagreeable than 
mirthful, was the answer, and this Mr. Rivers re- 
newed at intervals with short comments after each 
laugh, such as, ‘‘Smart—sharp practice—clever 
fellow—wide-awake,” until Ernest, losing patience, 
and afraid that his temper would follow in its 
wake, rose to go away, and proposed to send 
Merry to wait upon his master. 

“Yes, send Merry. You have given me plenty 
to think of. Continue to look after my interests, 
and I will not forget yours,” he called after him as 
he reached the door, but in atone of voice that 
might be either jest or earnest—the former, pro- 
bably, as to make sport of the wishes of others 
was more in character with Mr. Rivers than to 
grant them. 

However, whatever the result might be, the ice 
was broken. Ernest did not feel that he had 
come badly out of the discussion, and he could 
return to the subject again when expedient. He 
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went downstairs into the hall and put on his hat. 
It was rather earlier than he usually began his 
rounds, it being a part of his duty to see that the 
barns and stables were locked up, and that every- 
thing was right in the farmyard, which lay behind 
the house at the distance of a short walk. 

A small, fluty voice was endeavouring to sing a 
bold, martial song, and, as the door of the room 
was slightly ajar, he stood a minute or two, and 
listened with a smile that Etta would not have felt 
to be complimentary had she seen it. 

“That child’s life is a perpetual parody,” he 
said to himself, as the soft treble notes fell upon 
his ear. ‘* Why does she persist in singing alone 
instead of sitting with my aunt? What a-curious 
little thing she is—a little oddity, and merely 
because no one takes the trouble to train her.” 

With this unheard criticism he stepped into the 
open air and began to walk. His was a musing 
rather than a practical mind, and this stroll at the 
end of the day, when free to nurse his fancies, was 
the pleasantest hour of the four-and-twenty, not 
excepting that given to the companionship of a 
few beloved books that awaited him on his return. 
To-night, as was but natural that he should, he 
reflected most on what had just passed between 
him and his uncle. He could not allow that he had 
been mercenary, and if Mr. Rivers really thought 
so, he was unjust. And yet Ernest was sorry he 
had been obliged to speak. Did it not seem like 
taking advantage of a sick man’s necessities ? On 
the other hand, what relationship was nearer than 
his own, and had he not aright to expect some 
portion from his uncle? Was it just that a 
stranger should have all, and he be left to struggle 
unaided for a maintenance? Surely it was an 
unrighteous thing for Etta Lacy to have the whole. 
Not till now had he ever taken the trouble to 
question his uncle’s power to do as he liked. He 
knew the conditions of the marriage, but when it 
took place he was so out of favour that his chances 
were in no way affected by it. Now it appeared 
in a different light. Circumstances had brought 
him to the front, and kindled hopes for himself, 
and a little hope is sometimes a dangerous thing. 
Without it, years of poverty are often borne un- 
complainingly, but once disturb the dull level by 
a small amount of expectation, and the mind can 
never more contentedly return to its former state. 
Since he came to the Hall, Ernest’s feelings had 
undergone several changes, his horizon had* 
widened imperceptibly, and he was no longer 
willing to be set aside entirely. 

Perhaps, as he bared his brow, then weighted 
with care, to the night breeze, sweeping over the 
broad fields, and sighing through the tall elms 
and firs that formed a screen between the farm- 
buildings and the house, he remembered, with 
some bitterness, that, by the ties of nature and 
blood, he was his uncle’s heir, and that all around 
might have been his but for the little foolish girl 
he had left indoors. Etta Lacy was then a rival, 
and the only one since the death of Harold. And 
yet he could not be angry with the child ; her bright 
blue eyes looked so innocent, her consequential 
airs were so amusing, and her self-importance was 
so childishly displayed. 





When he returned, after a longer wandering 
than usual, he found the door fastened, and was 
obliged to knock to have it opened. Etta undid 
it herself. 

“Why did Merry lock the door? He must 
have known that I had not come in. The wind 
blows round this corner pretty sharply to-night,” 
said Ernest, a little ruffled at having been kept 
waiting. 

“I locked it,” replied Etta, with a complacent 
motion of the head. ‘‘I don’t think the house is 
safe with doors on the latch till ten o’clock at 
night. There are often robberies after dusk; I 
heard Merry telling your aunt about one yester- 
day.” 

“Oh!” answered Ernest, bowing with an as- 
sumption of meekness which Etta was far from 
recognising as ironical. ‘Good night, Miss 
Lacy.” 

“Good night, Mr. Ernest.” 

And so they parted, Ernest going, laughing, to 
his room, and Etta soothed and gratified by the 
young man’s apparent acknowledgment of her 
authority. 


CHAPTER XI.—A HOOK SKILFULLY BAITED. 


N a few days’ time Mr. Nash was sent for, and 
was closeted a whole morning with Mr. Rivers. 
His visit, whatever the object, seemed to 

render his client more ill-humoured than ever. 
He was snappish to every one except Ernest. 
Etta was almost cowed, and made her morning 
appearance in his room with a want of ease that 
nearly amounted to fear. Miss Rivers, more on 
her guard through the regret inspired by her first 
interview with her brother, nevertheless again 
greatly offended by requesting him to see Mr. 
Reade. 

Altogether the household had not been a united 
one since the three came together ; each did what 
was right in his or her own eyes. The only topics 
they had in common were the health and moods 
of Mr. Rivers, which offered little variety. 

One evening, as Ernest was leaving his uncle 
after concluding the business of the day, he was 
told to draw his chair near the fire and remain 
half an hour longer. 

Having seated himseif as directed, he was 
startled by the abrupt question, ‘‘ What do you 
want me to do for you >—make you my heir? They 
say I can’t. Lawyers can be rogues when it suits 
them ; it is only when folks are to be kept out of 
their rights that they prate of honesty.” 

Such speeches were too common with Mr. 
Rivers for Ernest to think it necessary to defend 
those whom he attacked, otherwise the two would 
have been always at war. He therefore waited for 
his uncle’s interrogatory to take another form, 
and had not to wait long. 

‘‘Did you come here hoping to succeed your 
old uncle at Deane Hall ?” 

“No, sir. I knew that it was promised to Mrs. 
Rivers’s daughter; but I thought that, while the 
bulk -of the property went to her, you might 
perhaps think it right to do something for your 
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only nephew,” answered Ernest, boldly, aware 
that any glossing over or paring of the truth 
sas likely to do his cause more harm than 
good. 

“And a slice taken away on the sly does not, 
in your opinion, vitiate the promise of the whole. 
Is that what you mean? Speak out and let us 
understand each other.” 

** As you put the question, I must answer that it 
does.” 

“Then you agree with Mr. Nash and your aunt 
in thinking that I have no option in the matter, 
and that Etta Lacy must have Deane Hall and all 
its appurtenances ?” 

“Yes, as far as the land is concerned,” he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘‘ But have you no power to re- 
member your nephew in any other way ? Is it fair 
to overlook entirely so near a relative ?” 

‘‘ Who is hankering after the slice he believes 
he ought not to have, though so mealy-mouthed 
in owning it. I would rather you had told me 
that I was unjust and unnatural in passing by my 
own flesh and blood than join the others in pre- 
tending that I cannot do as I like, and that I am 
pound by foolish words long ago regretted. Rate 
me soundly for my folly, boy! that will be more 
to the purpose, and claim your rights like a man 
—and you shall have them, too!” 

In truth, the will, though arranged before the 
marriage, had been duly signed after it, and was 
in every way binding, except as he chose to cancel 
or alter it. 

Amazed at what he heard, startled also by the 
passionate tone and the fierce kindling eye, be- 
tokening an angry excitement which Ernest knew 
well was bad for the invalid, shocked also at the 
idea of being suspected of intriguing to obtain 
what law and kindred both considered morally out 
of his reach, he was silent. His heart beat a 
trifle quicker, it is true; he was not insensible to 
the temptation put in his way. If not a large for- 
‘tune, it was a very comfortable one; he would 
take rank as a country gentleman, and, over and 
above, what a happy home he might one day make 
for his mother, who would then be independent of 
any obligation to his cousin! Could it but be his 
without dallying with his conscience or sullying 
his honour! The old man evidently wished the 
taint to rest upon him. 

““What do you say? Shall I doit? You have 
only to speak the word.” 

Mr. Rivers asked the question with his grey 
eyes fixedly staring into the depths of Ernest’s as 
if to search out the truth forhimself. The young 
man’s check became a trifle paler, but he did not 
flinch from the scrutiny, and answered, ‘‘ Keep 
your promise; it ought to be sacred. I were 
indeed a caitiff to be willing to wrong an orphan! 
What I ask is only an act of justice to me, and, I 
think, no wrong to her.” 

“You shall have all or none! Make your 
choice, and abide by it; I will have no half- 
measures !” 

“‘Then I am answered. I cannot be a party to 
defrauding your step-daughter,” he continued, 
firmly; ‘i can work for my own living, she 
cannot.” 





“You are all a pack of obstinate mules, and 
blind as moles and bats,” Mr. Rivers broke forth, 
angrily, ‘‘ but know this—I can be more obstinate 
than any of you and outwit you all if I choose. 
Ha, ha! Do you think that because my limbs are 
fettered my brains are manacled also? Do you 
suppose that any one of you can prevent my doing 
as I please? If I determine to make you master 
here who shall hinder me, I should like to know ? 
Not Lawyer Nash, nor Matty Rivers, nor that baby 
girl herself. Now go away and think over what [ 


‘have said; it will be the worse for you if you 


oppose me.” 

‘I fear I must in this instance,” replied Ernest, 
“but you may be sure I do so unwillingly.” 

“ Unwillingly! That is the word, is it? Imust 
beg and pray you to consent to be my heir. Is it 
nothing to you to be master of the Hall, and pos- 
sessor of a property that has been in the family 
for generations ? Is it nothing to you that these 
acres should go to a stranger, a foolish, spoilt 
child, who will never cut her wisdom teeth ?” 

“‘T feel that what would have been a great hap- 
piness to me, could I honourably obtain it, is now 
as much out of my power to take as yours to give. 
When I endeavoured to bring my claims before 
you I had no intention of contesting those of Miss 
Lacy. From the hour of your marriage my mother 
and I knew that you had disposed of Deane Hall 
in favour of Mrs. Rivers and her daughter, but 
before that period you let me know that we had 
nothing to expect from you, and I expected 
nothing. All intercourse ceased between us. But 
when you summon me from my usual occupations, 
or, at your wish, I lay them aside, something is 
due to me, and in requesting you to remember 
that circumstance, I believed, and still believe, I 
am only asking an act of justice, which every one 
will recognise as such, without injury to Miss 
Lacy.” 

“You shall have it all, boy,” said Mr. Rivers, 
in atone of triumph. ‘Don’t you sce that I wish 
to give it you?” 

“Not all, certainly; I have no desire to induce 
you to depart from what is right and honourable.” 

“All or none,” reiterated Mr. Rivers. 

As it seemed impossible to move him from his 
resolution, Ernest bowed and rose, considering 
the conversation at an end. It was evident 
enough that the old man desired to break his 
word, yet, with a lingering respect for its value, 
he wanted a partner in the transaction by way of 
encouragement. This he was not to find in 
Ernest, whe walked with his usual demeanour 
towards the door. When there, his uncle called 
him back, with the inquiry, 

“Is it my reputation or your own that you are 
so tenacious about ?” 

“TI should be sorry to hear yours spoken against, 
but I am now thinking chiefly of my own.” 

“Ts there no way of avoiding the catastrophe 
you dread without renouncing the good things I 
wish you to have ?” 

Under the influence of those sharp grey eyes 
the colour mounted to Ernest’s cheek. The old 
man’s meaning flashed across his mind, and he 
could not help feeling grateful for such a per- 
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sistent aim to benefit him more substantially than 
he had ever anticipated. 

‘Marry the girl; she is a foolish child,” he 
continued, as Ernest, struck dumb by the un- 
looked-for recommendation, looked at him in 
blank amazement, “ but it will gratify me to know 
that you will be my successor at the Hall. As you 
were not born to it you must expect to pay a price 
for its possession. Marry her,” repeated Mr. 
Rivers. ‘‘I will allow three months for the wooing. 
Marry her at Christmas-time. You can break her 
in afterwards.” 

“‘I have him now,” thought Mr. Rivers, ‘with 
an inward chuckle that would have sat well on 
Mephistopheles himself, after Ernest had left the 
room. ‘The cousin will go to the wall; it will 
not injure his reputation to weigh a woman’s 
heart against Deane Hall; yet, I dare say, this 
cousin is better than the little chit I offer him, but 
that is nothing to the purpose; he will be paid 
for the jilting. I don’t require him to take the 
wife without the money. Eighteen hundred or 
two thousand a year sure is worth some trouble to 
a man who would otherwise be a pauper.” 

While Mr. Rivers began to rejoice at having 
yielded to the advice given so repeatedly by Mr. 
Nash in proposing a marriage which he hoped 
offered too many advantages not to be a tempta- 
tion, even if the reported attachment to the cousin 
had any depth in it, Ernest hurried away to pre- 
vent further discussion, as well as to take counsel 
with himself. Contrary to Mr. Rivers’s suspicions, 
there was no question involved of wrong towards 
Miss Bellair. To him she had never been more 
than a cousin, and his mother’s too visible desire 
to draw the relationship nearer had often been a 
source of vexation and distress to him. But the 
idea of marrying Etta Lacy was even more foreign 
to his imagination. It had simply never occurred 
to him, either from the point of view of his uncle’s 
wishes or his own. And now he was taken by 
surprise. 

He had asked for some remembrance from a 
relation by whom he had a right to be considered, 
some acknowledgment of his services and of the 
time taken away from his usual pursuits, and he 
had been recommended a wife! The recom- 
pense was original. Ernest laughed softly to 
himself as he prepared to make his nightly tour of 
inspection. He laughed still, as, lantern in hand, 
he visited the out-buildings, examining locks and 
keys, stables and barns, all which services Mr. 
Rivers rigorously exacted of him, thinking, per- 
haps, that the master’s illness necessitated double 
supervision on the part of his representative. But 
when his work was done, and he walked up 
and down the open road in the silence of the ad- 
vanced evening, he thought seriously. 

He was in a strange position. Not only had 
he no predilection for the wedded state, but he 
had inveighed against it. Besides, he knew very 
little of Etta Lacy. She was small, fairy-like or 
elfish, according to her humour, and certainly 
pretty ; all the other adjectives he was inclined to 
apply to her were in the diminutive. She was a 
little vain, not of her person, but of her clever- 
ness, a little foolish and a little self-sufficient, and 





consequently to him a little amusing, whenever 
he had had the opportunity to draw her out or to 
notice her ways. ‘This was poor ground on which 
to grow an affection that ought to bear the wear 
and tear of a lifetime. But as he began to reflect, 
there was another side to the picture. 
plenty of available material in her, he was sure, 
only it had not been cultivated. She was a wild 
flower, but a flower still, that had grown as it 
liked without any care or culture. He would 
study her, perhaps improve her, show her all the 
interest and kindness in his power, and, as he 
expressed it in his own thoughts, he would give 
himself a chance. 

Deane Hall was not a pretty place, but it repre- 
sented a fair income such as he saw little hope of 
obtaining by other means. He also appreciated 
the difference between literature as a profession 
and literature as a pastime. Mechanically he 
turned to look at the old house. A pale moon- 
light striking through the trees glinted in places 
upon the walls, rendering the grey shadow of the 
rest picturesque. It looked almost venerable, 
worthy to be regarded as an ancestral pile. 
Besides, as Miss Lacy so often said, the place was 
capable of much improvement. If master there, 
his life would be very different from what it was 
now. More prudent than Etta, he was not a whit 
more conservative. If Mr. Rivers could have 
known what changes his dear old home under- 
went during that short ramble, he might not have 
been so anxious for it to descend to his 
nephew. 

From all this it may be seen that the con- 
ditions imposed upon Ernest were not unpala- 
table. This might not be the highest view of 
life, but he surrendered to it. The thought of 
having that little pzguante creature for his com- 
panion ‘was by ne means disagreeable. With 
such harmless vagaries as seemed natural to her 
always cropping up for him to contend against, 
playfully and kindly of course, his fireside could 
never be dull. But then it was just possible that 
Etta Lacy might give him some trouble to win. 
She seemed like one of those wild birds for ever 
on the wing, and moving in such fantastic irregular 
curves as to baffle pursuit. 

When he thought it time to go in he remem- 
bered that she had once barred him out, and that 
he had gratified her by a mock submission. That 
did very well then, it amused him, but if he was 
to seek her as a wife, he could not turn her weak- 
ness into ridicule. Expecting the front door to 
be fastened now, he went to the back, and was 
speedily admitted by Merry. 

“You are later than usual, sir; they are all 
gone to bed,” said that privileged person, as he 
locked the door and drew the bolts. 

“Am I? The evening was pleasant, and 
tempted me to walk a little,” said Ernest, holding 
towards the large clock the candle Merry had 
given him. ‘ Your lights are not out, however.” 

One was moving about the hall, very visible 
from the long passage where they were, 

“That is Miss Etta. She comes down after 
every one is gone upstairs to see that all is right,” 
said Merry, in a tone that was just a little peculiar. 


There was | 
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“Go forward quietly and you will see her peep- 
ing about to make sure that no robber has hid 
himself anywhere, and that the bells are on the 
windows. She only goes into the sitting-rooms 
in the front, which you know is not of much use, 
leaving the kitchen department to me or Mrs. 
Jukes. I generally keep about until she is safe in 
her room, as I am afraid that slut Lizzie might 








‘‘ Frightened is not the word,” said Etta, all but 
offended. 

“Startled. I beg your pardon,” replied he, 
with a strong inclination to laugh, which he was 
fortunate enough to conceal, though the comic 
gravity assumed by Merry made it difficult to pre- 
serve his own. ‘ You seem to be imposing upon 
yourself a task rather out of character,” continued! 


“LOCKING UP AND GOING THE ROUNDS.” 


play her a trick some night by hiding behind the 
curtains.” 

At this moment they were in the hall, and Etta 
was bending her little head to a careful examina- 
tion of the lock and fastenings of the front door. 

“Were you going to bar me out again, Miss 
Lacy?” asked Ernest. 

The sudden sound of a voice behind her made 
her start, and the loose extinguisher in her candle- 
stick fell to the ground with a rattle. 

“TI am sorry that I frightened you,” said Ernest, 
hastening to pick it up. 





Ernest, in the most courteous tone he could com- 
mand. ‘Is there no one to whom you can com- 
mit the office of locking up and going the rounds ? 
With two able-bodied men in the house it appears 
somewhat disgraceful to us to let it be done by a 
young lady. Allow me another time to act as 
your substitute.” 

“Thank you,” replied Etta, curtly. ‘I have 
been taught that what you want well done you 
should do yourself. One night Lizzie left the 
drawing-room window open; a huge toad got in 
and was found on the carpet in the morning 
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You know it might have been a robber just as 
well.” 

“Nevertheless, I hope you will allow me to 
spare you an office so unsuitable, at least while 
my visit lasts.” 

The concluding words were diplomatic, thrown 
in to prevent her feeling alarmed by any contem- 
plated infringement of her duties of ownership. 

“Thank you. I would rather not give you the 
trouble.” 

Ernest could only bow in acquiescence, and wish 
her ‘‘ Good night.” 

“It is a pity that master does not take more 
kindly to her, and train her like for what she is to 
be, but he never did—not even in madam’s time,” 
said Merry, when they were out of hearing. “I 
think he was jealous of her. Madam spoilt and 
petted her, and always put her first. But she isa 
nice little thing if you know how to manage her. 
Now if Miss Matty would take a little pains with 
her, and try to find a little amusement for her, 
instead of always going her own way, leaving Miss 
Etta to do the same, the young lady would be 
more like others. She has got through the sum- 
mer, but when the winter comes I don’t know how 
she will get on.” 

** Perhaps as well as she does now,’ 
Ernest. 

‘‘ She will play and sing a little, I suppose, and 
dream about what she is going to do, but she 
can’t be as much out of doors. She mostly spends 
her time gardening or running over the parish, 
interfering with the poor, giving them medicine 
and advice, which they don’t take amiss because 
they like her and know she will be mistress here 
by-and-by, but that is not the life for a young 
lady. Won’t Miss Rivers exert herscif to make it 
more cheerful-like for her? You can’t, I know, 
you have something else to do, but Miss Matty 
might persuade master to let her sce a friend or 
two now and then. She has but just left school, 
and must know some nice young girl that would 
be very glad to come—or Miss Matty might her- 
self help to make the days pleasanter for her. 


’ 


suggested 





Miss Etta only sees old Mr. Reade and his house- 
keeper, besides a few farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters in her walks, and the doctor and his wife on 
the Sunday. ‘That is not a natural way of living 
for ayoung creature like that. Do you think it is, 
sir?” 

“Well, no, perhaps not; but in my uncle’s state 
of health I do not perceive how it is to be 
altered,” replied Ernest. 

“‘So Miss Matty said when I once talked to her 
about it, and also that master had no objection 
to her going away as often as she liked if her 
friends wanted her, but he could not have visitors 
here. Miss Matty, you know, does not find it 
dull. It was her home, and she knows pretty 
nearly every man and woman born in the neigh- 
bourhood for the last fifty years, as well as every 
brick in the wall. She can’t stir without meeting 
some one or something to interest her in the 
histories of all these people, and she sits and talks 
with master whenever she has a mind to it and is 
not afraid of him, and there is a good deal in 
that. Something ought to be done to make that 
other happy, I am sure of it,” said Merry, 
strengthening his assertion by a sagacious nod of 
the head, and well satisfied that he had seized 
this opportunity of accompanying Ernest to his 
room to relieve his mind on Etta’s behalf. 

‘Miss Etta looks happy enough; she always 
seems to have some scheme or business in hand. 
Her head is continually at work,” observed 
Ernest. But when Merry was gone, he thought 
over what he had just heard, and realised for the 
first time that a life like Etta’s, with no other 
occupation than what she could create out of the 
scantiest of materials within her reach, could not 
be a very bright one. It was much to her credit 
that she made anything of it, and Etta, with all 
her childishness, rose many degrees in his estima- 
tion. 

‘Poor littlething! I should really like to make 
her life a little more gay,” he said to himself, 
giving perhaps undue weight to his good inten- 
tions. 


Che Caged Pird, 


** WITHIN my cage I sit and sing, 
Wile seasons come and seasons ge ; 
Outside, the birds flit to and fro, 
Or upward soar on freeborn wing ; 
But let the air with music ring, 
Or earth be wrapped in silent snow, 
Within my cage I sit and sing, 
While seasons come and seasons go.” 


Sweet bird, a lesson thou dost bring 
Meet for man’s prison-house below ; 
Content like thine I fain would show, 

As, thanking God for everything, 

Within my cage I sit and sing, 

While seasons come and seasons go ! 


RICHARD WILTON, 
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SKETCHES IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


BY THE AUTHCR OF “A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


” “UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN, ETC. 


CHAPTER IV 





CHINESE HOUSES AND MALAY BATHING SHED. 


British Residency, Serambang, Sungei Ujong, | 
! 
January 26th. 


BY the date of my letter you will see that 
our difficulties have been surmounted. I 

continue my narrative in a temperature 
which, in my room—shaded though it is—has 
reached 87°. After hearing many pros and cons, 
and longing much for the freedom of a solitary 
traveller, I went out and visited the tomb of a 
famous Hadji, ‘‘a great prophet,” the policeman 
said, who was slain in ascending the Linggi. It 
is a raised mound, like our churchyard graves, 
with a post at each end, and a jar of oil upon it, 
and is surrounded by a lattice of reeds on which 
curtains are hanging, the whole being covered 
with a thatched roof supported on posts. 

The village looks prosperous, and the China- 
man as much at home as in China—striving, 
thriving, and oblivious of everything but his own 
interests, the sole agent in the development of the 
resources of the country, well satisfied with our 
or any rule under which his gains are quick and 





safe. 


There are village officers or headmen, Pan- 
galus, in all villages, and every hamlet of more 
than forty houses has its mosque and religious 
officials, though Mohammedanism does not re- 
cognise the need of a priesthood. If one sees a 
man, with the upper part of his body unclothed, 
paddling a log-canoe face forwards, one is apt to 
call him a savage, especially if he be dark-skinned ; 
but the Malays would be much offended if they 
were called savages, and, indeed, they are not so. 
They have an elaborate civilisation, etiquette, and 
laws of their own, are the most rigid of mono- 
theists, are decently clothed, build secluded and 
tolerably comfortable houses, and lead domestic 
lives after their fashion, especially where they are 
too poor to be polygamists, though I am of 
opinion that the peculiar form of domesticity 
which we still cultivate to some extent in Eng- 
land, and which is largely connected with the fire- 
side, cannot exist in a tropical country. After the 
obtrusive nudity and promiscuous bathing of the 
Japanese, there is something specially pleasing in 
the little secluded bathing sheds by the Malay 
rivers, used by one person at a time, who throws 
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“They had a trunk! 
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a Sarong on the thatch to show that the shed is 
occupied. 

Babu made some excellent soup, which, together 
with curry made with fresh coco-nut, was a satis- 
factory meal, and though only in a simple white 
Indian costume, he waited as grandly as at Malacca. 
Mr. Hayward’s knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
Malay character at last obtained our release from 
what was truly ‘‘durance vile.” He sent for a 
boatman apart from his fellows, and induced him 
to make a bargain for taking us up the river at 
night; but the man soon returned in a state of 
great excitement, complaining that the villagers 
had set on him, and were resolved that we should 
not go up, upon which the police went down and 
interfered. Even after everything was settled, 
Miss Shaw was feeling so ill that she wanted to 
stay in the police-station all night at least; but 
Mr. Hayward and I, who consulted assiduously 
about her, were of opinion that we must move 
her, even if we had to carry her, for if she were 
going to have fever, I could nurse her at Captain 
Murray’s, but certainly not in the verandah of a 
police-station ! 

This worthy man, who is very brave and used 
to facing danger—who was the first European to 
come up here, who acted as guide to the troops 
during the war, and afterwards disarmed the popu- 
lation—positively quailed at having the charge of 
these two fragile girls. “Oh,” he repeated 
several times, ‘‘ if anything were to happen to the 
Miss Shaws I should never get over it, and they 
don’t know what roughing it is; they never should 
have been allowed to come.” So I thought too 
as I looked at one of them lying limp and _ help- 
less on a Malay bed; but my share of the respon- 
sibility for them was comparatively limited. 
Doubtless his thoughts strayed, as mine did, to 
the days of travelling ‘‘ without encumbrance.” 
There was another encumbrance of a literal kind. 
This indispensable impedi- 
ment had been left at Malacca in the morning, 
and arrived in a four-paddled canoe just as we 
were about to start! 

Mr. Hayward prescribed two tablespoonfuls of 
whisky for Miss Shaw, for it is somewhat of a 
risk to sleep out in the jungle at the rainy season, 
for the miasma rises twenty feet, and the day had 
been exceptionally hot. Our rather dismal pro- 
cession started at seven, Mr. Hayward leading the 
way, carrying a torch made of strips of palm 
branches bound tightly together and dipped in 
gum damar, a most inflammable resin; then a 
policeman ; the sick girl, moaning and stumbling, 
leaning heavily on her sister and me; Babu, who 
had grown very plucky, a train of policemen car- 
rying our baggage; and lastly, several torch- 
bearers, the torches dripping fire as we slowly and 
speechlessly passed along. It looked like a funeral 
or something uncanny. We crawled dismally for 
fully three-quarters of a mile to cut off some con- 
siderable windings of the river, crossed a stream 
on a plank bridge, and found our boat lying at a 
very high pier with a thatched roof. 

The mystery of night in a strange place was 
wildly picturesque ; the pale, greenish, undulating 
light of fireflies, and the broad, red, waving glare 





of torches flashing fitfully on the skeleton pier, 
the lofty jungle trees, the dark, fast-flowing river, 
and the dark, lithe forms;of, our half-naked boat- 
men. The prahu was a flattish-bottomed boat 
about twenty-two and a half feet long by six anda 
half feet broad, with a bamboo gridiron flooring, 
resting on the gunwale for the greater part of its 
length. This was covered for seven feet in the 
middle by a low circular roof, thatched with a/fap. 

It was steered by a broad paddle, loosely lashed, 
and poled by three men, who, standing at the 
bow, planted their poles firmly in the mud, and 
then walked half-way down the boat and back 
again. All boats must ascend the Linggi by this 
laborious process, for its current is so strong that 
the Japanese would call it one long “rapid.” 
Descending, loaded with tin, the stream brings 
boats down with great rapidity, the poles being 
used only to keep them off the banks and shallows. 
Our boat was essentially “‘ native.” 

The ‘Golden Khersonese” is very hot, and 
much infested by things which bite and sting. 
Though the mercury has not been lower than 80° 
at night since I reached Singapore, I have never 
felt the heat overpowering in a house; but the 
night on the river was awfel, and, after the in- 
tolerable blaze of the day, the fighting with the 
heat and mosquitos was most exhausting, crowded 
as we were into very close and uneasy quarters, a 
bamboo gridiron being by no means a bed of 
down. Bad as it was, I was often amused by the 
thought of the unusual feast which the jungle 
mosquitos were having on the blood of four white 
people. If it had not been for the fire in the bow, 
which helped to keep them down by smoking 
them (and us), I at least should now be laid up with 
“mosquito fever.” 

The Miss Shaws and I were on a blanket on the 
gridiron ‘under the roof, which just allowed of 
sitting up ; Mr. Hayward, who had never been up 
the river before, and was anxious about the navi- 
gation, sat, vigilant and lynx-eyed, at the edge of 
it; Babu, who had wrapped himself in Oriental 
impassiveness and a bernouse, and Mr. Hayward’s 
police attendant, sat in front, all keeping their 
positions throughout the night as dutifully as the 
figures in a /ableau vivant. And so we silently left 
Permatang Pasir for our jungle voyage of eighteen 
hours, in which time, by unintermitting hard work, 
we were propelled about as many miles, though 
some say twenty-nine. 

No description could exaggerate the tortuosity 
of the Linggi or the sharpness of its tortuosities. 
The boatmen measure the distance by turns. 
When they were asked when we should reach the 
end, they never said in so many hours, but in so 
many turns. 

Silently we glided away from the torchlight into 
the apparently impenetrable darkness, but the 
heavens, of which we saw a patch now and then, 
were ablaze with stars, and ere long the forms of 
trees above and around us became tolerably dis- 
tinct. Ten hours of darkness followed as we 


poled our slow and tedious way through the forest 
gloom, with trees to right of us, trges to left of 
us, trees before us, trees behind us, trees above 
us, and, I may write, trees under. us, so innu- 
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merable were the snags and tree trunks in the 
river. The night was very still; not a leaf moved, 
and at times the silence was very solemn. I ex- 
pected, indeed, an unbroken silence, but there 
were noises that I shall never forget. Several 
times there was a long, shrill cry, much like the 
Australian ‘‘Coo-ee!” answered from a distance 
in atone almost human. This was the note of 
the grand night bird, the Argus pheasant, and is 
said to resemble the cry of the ‘‘ orang-utan,” the 
jakkuns, or the wild men of the interior. A sound 
like the constant blowing of a steam-whistle in 
the distance was said to be produced by a large 
monkey. Yells hoarse or shrill, and roars more 
or less guttural, were significant of any of the wild 
beasts with which the forest abounds, and recalled 
the verse in Psalm civ., ‘Thou makest darkness 
that it may be night, wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do move.” Then there were cries as of 
fierce gambols, or of pursuit and capture, of 
hunter and victim; and at times, in the midst of 
profound stillness, came huge plungings, with 
accompanying splashings, which I thought were 
made by alligators, but which Captain Murray 
thinks were more likely the riot of elephants dis- 
turbed while drinking. ‘There were hundreds of 
mysterious and unfamiliar sounds great and small, 
significant of the unknown beast, reptile, and 
insect world which the jungle hides, and then 
silences. 

Sheet lightning, very blue, revealed at intervals 
the strong stream swirling past under a canopy of 
trees, falling and erect, with straight stems one 
hundred and fifty feet high probably, surmounted 
by crowns of drooping branches; palms with their 
graceful plumage; lianas hanging, looping, twist- 
ing, their orange fruitage hanging over our heads; 
great black snags; the lithe, wiry forms of our 
boatmen always straining to their utmost, and the 
motionless white turban of the Hadji—all for a 
second relieved against the broad blue flame, to 
be again lost in darkness. 

The Linggi above Permatang Pasir, with its 
sharp turns anc muddy hurry, is, 1 should say, from 
thirty to sixty feet wide, a mere pathway through 
the jungle. Do not think of a jungle as I used 
to think of it, as an entanglement or thicket of 
profuse and matted scrub, for it is in these regions 
at least a noble forest of majestic trees, many of 
them buttressed at their roots by three buttresses, 
behind which thirty men could find shelter. On 
many of the top branches of these other trees have 
taken root from seeds deposited by birds, and 
have attained considerable size; and all send 
down, as it appears, extraordinary cylindrical 
strands from two to six inches in diameter, and 
often one hundred and fifty feet in length, smooth 
and straight until they root themselves, looking 
like the guys of a mast. Under these giants stand 
the lesser trees grouped in glorious confusion— 
coco, sago, areca, and gomuti palms, nip~sh and 
nibeng dwarf palms, tree ferns fifteen and twenty 
feet high, the bread-fruit, the ebony, the damar, 
the india-rubber, the gutta-percha, the cajeput, 
the banyan, the upas the bombax or cotton-tree, 
aud hosts of others, many of which bear brilliant 
flowers, but have not vet been botanised; and I 





could only give suca barbarous names as chumpaka, 
kamooning, marbow, seum, dadap, and, loveligst , of 
all, the waringhan, a species of ficus, gracéful 
as a birch; and underneath these again great 
ferns, ground orchids, and flowering sheubs of 
heavy delicious odour are interlocked and inter- 
woven. Oh that you could see it all! It is won- 
derful; no words could describe it, far less mine. 
Mr. Darwin says so truly that a visit to the tropics 
(and such tropics) is like a visit to a new planet. 
This new wonder-world, so enchanting, tantalising, 
intoxicating, makes me despair, for I cannot make 
you see what I am seeing! Amidst all this 
wealth of nature, and in this perennial summer 
heat, I quite fail to realise that it is January, and 
that with you the withered plants are shrivelling 
in the frost-bound earth, and that leafless twigs 
and the needles of half-starved pines are shiver- 
ing under the stars in the aurora-lighted winter 
nights. 

But to the jungle again. The great bamboo 
towers up along the river sides in its feathery 
grace, and behind it the much-prized Malacca 
cane, the ratan, creeping along the ground or 
climbing trees and knotting them together, with 
its tough strands, from a hundred to twelve hun- 
dred feet in length, matted and matting together ; 
while ferns, selaginellas, and lycopodiums struggle 
for space in which to show their fragile beauty, 
along with hardier foliaceous plants, brown and 
crimson, green and crimson, and crimson flecked 
with gold; and the great and lesser trees alike 
are loaded with trailers, ferns, and orchids, among 
which huge masses of the elk-horn ferns, and: the 
shining five-foot fronds of the Asplenium Nidus, 
are everywhere conspicuous. Not only do orchids 
crowd the branches, and the hoya carnosa, the yam, 
the blue-blossomed thunbergia, the vanilla (?), 
and other beautiful creepers conceal the stems, 
and nearly every parasitic growth carries another 
parasite, but one sees here a filament carelessly 
dangling from a branch sustaining some bright- 
hued epiphyte of quaint mocking form; then a 
branch as thick as a clipper’s mainmast reaches 
across the river, supporting a festooned trailer, 
from whose stalks hang, almost invisibly sus- 
pended, oval fruits almost vermilion coloured ; 
then again the beautiful vanilla and the hoya 
carnosa vie with each other in wreathing the same 
tree; or an audacious liana, with great clusters of 
orange or scarlet blossoms, takes possession of 
several trees at once, lighting up the dark greenery 
with its flaming splotches; or an aspiring trailer, 
dexterously linking its feebleness to the strength 
of other plants, leaps across the river from tree to 
tree at a height of a hundred feet, and, as though 
in mockery, sends down a profusion of crimson 
festoons far out of reach. But it is as useless to 
attempt to catalogue as to describe. To realise 
an equatorial jungle one must see it in all its 
wonderment of activity and stillness—the heated, 
steamy stillness, through which one fancies that 
no breeze ever whispers, with its colossal flower- 
ing trees, its green twilight, its inextricable in- 
volvement, its butterflies and muhs, its brilliant 
but harsh-voiced birds, its lizards and flying foxes, 
its infinite variety of monkeys—sitting, hanging 
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by hands or tails, leaping, grimacing, jabbering, 
pelting each other with fruits; and its loathsome 
saurians, lying in wait on the slimy banks under 
the mangroves. All this and far more the dawn 
revealed upon the Linggi river; but strange to 
say, through all the tropic splendour of the morn- 
ing I saw a vision of the 77rienfalis Europea, as we 
saw it first on a mossy hillside in Glen Cannich! 

But I am forgetting that the night with its 
blackness and mystery came before the sunrise, 
that the stars seldom looked through the dense 
leafage, and that the pale green lamps of a lumi- 
nous fungus here and there, and the cold blue 
sheet lightning, only served to intensify the 
solemnity of the gloom. While the blackest part 
of the night lasted the “‘ view” was usually made 
up of the black river under the foliage, with 
scarcely ten yards of its course free from obstruc- 
tion—great,, snags all along it sticking up 
menacingly; trees lying half or quite across it 
with barely room to pass under them, or some- 
times under water, where the boat ‘drove 
heavily” ever them, while great branches brushed 
and ripped the thatch continually; and as one 
obstacle was safely passed, the rapidity of the 
current invariably canted us close on another, but 
the vigilant skill of the boatmen averted the 
slightest accident. ‘“ /Jaga/ /Jaga!”—caution! 
caution !—was the constant cry. The most un- 
pleasant sensations were produced by the constant 
ripping and tearing sounds as we passed under the 
low tunnel of vegetation, and by the perpetual 
bumping against timber. 

The Miss Shaws passed an uneasy night. The 
whisky had cured the younger one of her severe 
sick headache, and she was the prey of many 
terrors. They thought that the boat would be 
ripped up; that.the roof would be taken off; that 
a tree would fall and crush us; that the boatmen, 
when they fell overboard, as they often did, would 
be eaten by alligators ; that they would see glaring 
eyeballs whenever the ery ‘‘ Harimou /”—a tiger! 
—was raised from the bow; and they continually 
awoke me with news of something that was hap- 
pening, or about to happen, and were drolly in- 
dignant because they could not sleep; while I, a 
blasé old campaigner, slept whenever they would 
let me. 

Day broke in a heavy mist, which disappeared 
magically at sunrise. As the great sun wheeled 
rapidly above the horizon and blazed upon us with 
merciless fierceness, all at once the jungle became 
vociferous. Loudly clattered the busy cicada, its 
simultaneous din, like a concentration of the noise 
of all the looms in the world, suddenly breaking 
off into a simultaneous silence; the noisy insect 
world chirped, cheeped, buzzed, whistled; birds 
hallooed, hooted, whooped, screeched; apes in a 
loud and not inharmonious chorus greeted the sun ; 
and monkeys chattered, yelled, hooted, quar- 
relled, and spluttered. The noise was tremendous. 
But the forest was absolutely still, except when 
some heavy fruit, over ripe, fell into the river with 
asplash. The trees above us were literally alive 
with monkeys, and the curiosity of some of them 
about us was so great that they came down on 
“monkey ropes” and branches for the fun of 





touching the roof of the boat with their hands 
while they hung by their tails. They were all ful) 
of frolic and mischief. 

Then we had a slim repast of soda-water and 
bananas, the Hadji worshipped with his face 
towards Mecca, and the boatmen prepared an 
elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis, and for its tastiest condiment d/achong— 
a Malay preparation much relished by European 
lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. It is 
made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns 
and shrimps into a paste with bare feet. This is 
seasoned with salt. The smell is penetrating and 
lingering. Our men made the boat fast, rinsed 
their mouths, washed their hands, and ate, using 
their fingers instead of chopsticks. Poor fellows ! 
they had done twelve hours of splendid work. 

Then one of them prepared the betel nut for 
the rest. I think I have not yet alluded to this 
abominable practice of betel-nut chewing, which 
is universal among the inhabitants of the Malay 
Peninsula. The betel nut seems as essential to a 
Malay as tobacco to a Japanese, or opium to the 
confirmed Chinese opium-smoker. It is a revolt- 
ing habit, and if a person speaks to you while he 
is chewing his ‘‘ quid” of betel, his mouth looks 
as if it were full of blood. People say that the 
craving for stimulants is created by our raw, damp 
climate; but it is as strong here at the equator, 
in this sunny, balmy air. I have not yet come 
across a region in which men, weary in body or 
spirit, are not seeking to stimulate or stupefy 
themselves. The Malay men and women being 
prohibited by the Koran from using alcohol, find 
the needed fillip in this nut, but it needs prepara- 
tion before it suits their palates. 

The betel nut is the fruit of the lovely, grace- 
ful, slender-shafted areca palm. This tree at six 
years old begins to bear about one hundred nuts 
a year, which grow in clusters, each nut being 
about the size of a nutmeg, and covered with a 
yellow, fibrous husk. The requisites for chewing: 
are—a small piece of areca nut, a leaf of the Szriz 
or betel pepper, a little moistened lime, and, if 
people wish to be very luxurious, a paste made of 
spices. The Sirzh leaf was smeared with a little 
fine ime taken from a brass box; on this was laid 
a little brownish paste, on this a bit of the nut; 
the leaf was then folded neatly round its contents, 
and the men began to chew, and to spit, the in- 
evitable consequence. The practice stains the 
teeth black. I tasted the nut, and found it pun- 
gent and astringent, not tempting. The Malays 
think that you look like a beast if you have white 
teeth. 

The heat was exhausting, the mercury 87° in the 
shade as early as 8.30, and we all suffered more 
or less from it in our cramped position and en- 
forced inactivity. At nine, having been fourteen 
hours on the river, we came on a small cleared 
space, from which a bronzed, frank-faced man, 
dressed in white lixen, hallooed to us jovially, and 
we were soon warmly greeted by Captain Murray, 
the British Resident in the State of Sungei Ujong. 
On seeing him we hoped to find a gharrie and to 
get some breakfast, and he helped us on shore as 
if our hopes were to be realised, and dragged us 
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ander the broiling sun to a long shed, the quar- 
ters of a hundred Chinese covulies, who are making 
a road through the jungle. We sat down on one 
of the long matted platforms which serve them 
for beds and talked, but there was no hint of 
breakfast. and we soon learned that the Malacca 
runner had not reached the Residency at all, and 
that the note sent from Permatang Pasir, which 
should have been delivered at 1 a.m., had not 
been received till 8 a.m., so that Captain Murray 
had not been able to arrange for our transport, 
and had had barely time to ride down to meet us at 
such ‘full speed” as a swampy and partially-made 
road would allow. So our dreams of breakfast 





could not or would not go, and the Malay syce 
with difficulty got it along by dragging it, and we 
had to walk up every hill in the fierce heat of a 
tropic noon. At the large Chinese village of 
Rassa a clever little Sumatra pony met us, and 
after passing through some roughish clearings, on 
which tapioca is being planted, we arrived here at 
4 a.m., having travelled sixty miles in thirty-three 
hours. 

The Residency is on a steepish hill in the 
middle of an open valley, partially cleared and 
much defaced by tin-diggings. The Chinese 
town of Serambang lies at the foot of the hill. 
The valley is nearly surrounded by richly-wooded 

















COLLECTOR’S HOUSE AND POLICE-STATION AT RASSA. 


ended in cups of stewed tea given to us by a half- 
naked Chinaman, and to our chagrin we had to 
go back to the boat and be poled up the shallow- 
ing and narrowing river for four hours more, get- 
ting on with difficulty, the boatmen constantly 
jumping into the water to heave the boat off mud 
banks. 

When we eventually landed at Nioto, a small 
village, Captain Murray again met us, and we 
found a road and two antiquated buggies, sent by 
a Chinaman, with their component parts much 
lashed together with rope. I charioteered one of 
these with reins so short that I could only reach 
them by sitting on the edge of the seat, anda 
whip so short that I could not reach the pony 
with it. At a Chinese village some policemen 
brought us coco-nut milk. After that the pony 





hills, some of them fully three thousand feet high. 
These, which stretch away to the northern State 
of Salangor, are bathed in indigo and cobalt, 
slashed with white here and there, where cool 
streams dash over forest-shaded ledges. The 
house consists of two affap-roofed bungalows, 
united. by their upper verandahs. Below there 
are a garden of acclimatisation and a lawn, on 
which the Resident instructs the bright little 
daughter of the Datu Klana in lawn tennis. It 
was very hot, but the afternoon airs were strong 
enough to lift the British ensign out of its heavy 
folds and to rustle the graceful fronds of the 
areca palms. 

Food was the first necessity, then baths, then 
sleep, then dinner at 7.30, and then ten hours’ 
more sleep. 
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Residency, Sungei Ujong, 
January 30th. 
We have been here for four days. The heat is 


so great that it is wonderful that one can walk 
about in the sunshine; but the nights, though the 


_ mercury does not fall below 80°, are cool and re- 


freshing, and the air and soil are both dry, though 
a hundred inches of rain fall in the year. These 
wooden bungalows are hot, for the af/ap roofs 
have no lining, but they are also airy. There is 
no one but myself at night in the one in which 
my room is, but this is nothing after the solitude 
of the great, rambling Stadthaus. Since we came 
a sentry has been on duty always, and a bulldog 
is chained at the foot of the ladder which leads to 
both bungalows. But there is really nothing to 
fear from these “treacherous Malays.” It is 
most curious to see the appurtenances of civilisa- 
tion in the heart of a Malay jungle, and all the 
more so because our long night journey up the 
Linggi makes it seem more remote than it is. It 
is really only sixty miles from Malacca. 

The drawing-room has a good piano, and many 
tasteful ornaments, books, and china*-gifts from 
loving friends and relations in the far-off bome— 
and is as livable as a bachelor would be likely to 
make it. There is a billiard table in the corridor. 
The dining-room, which is reached by going out 
of doors, with its red-tiled floor and walls of dark, 
unpolished wood, is very pretty. In the middle 
of the dinner table there isa reflecting lake for 
“hothouse flowers ;” and exquisite crystal, menu 
cards with holders of Dresden china; four classical 
statuettes in Parian, with pineapples, granadillas, 
bananas, pomegranates, and a durian blanda, are 
the “table decorations.” The cuzsine is- almost 
too elaborate for a traveller’s palate, but plain 
meat is rarely to be got, and even when procurable 
is unpalatable unless disguised. Curry is at each 
meal, but it is not made with curry powder. Its 
basis is grated coco-nut made into a paste with 
coco-nut milk, and the spices are added fresh. 
Turtles when caught are kept in a pond until they 
are needed, and we have turtle soup, stewed turtle, 
curried turtle, and turtle cutlets ad nauseam. 
Fowls are at every meal, but never plain roasted 
or plain boiled. The first day there was broiled 
— elephant trunk, which tastes much like 
beef. 

Babu, who is always en grand tenue, has taken 
command of everything and saves our host all 
trouble. He carves at the sideboard, scolds the 
servants in a stage whisper, and pushes them in- 
dignantly aside when they attempt to offer any- 
thing to “his young ladies,” reduces Captain 
Murray’s butler to a nonentity, and as far as he 
can turns the Residency into Government House, 
waiting on us assiduously in our rooms, and taking 
care of our clothes. The dinner bell is a bugle. 

In houses in these regions there is always a 
brick-floored bathroom, usually of large size, 
under your bedroom, to which you descend by a 
ladder. This is often covered by a trapdoor, 
which is often concealed by a couch, and in order 
to descend the sofa cushion is lifted. Here it is 
an open trap in the middle of the room. A bath 





is a necessity—not a luxury—so near the equator, 
and it is usual to take one three, four, or even five 


times a day with much refreshment. One part of 


Babu’s self-imposed duty is to look under our 
pillows for snakes and centipedes, and the latter 
have been found in all our rooms. 

I must now make you acquainted with our host, 
Captain Murray. He was appointed when the 
Datu Klana asked for a Resident four years ago. 
He devotes himself to Sungei Ujong as if it were 
his own property, though he has never been able 
to acquire the language. He is a man about 
thirty-eight, a naval officer, and an enterprising 
African traveller; under the middle height, 
bronzed, sun-browned, restless, almost eccen- 
tric, never still for five minutes, disconnected in 
his conversation from the habit of living without 
any one in or out of the house to speak to; pro- 
fessing a misanthropy which he is very far from 
feeling, for he is quite unsuspicious, and disposed’ 
to think the best of every one; hasty when 
vexed, but thoroughly kindhearted; very blunt, 
very undignified, never happy (he says) out of the 
wilds; thoroughly well-disposed to the Chinese 
and Malays, but impatient of their courtesies, 
thoroughly well-meaning, thoroughly a gentleman, 
but about the last person that I should have ex- 
pected to see in a position which is said to require 
much tact if not fimesse. His success leads me to 
think, as I have often thought before, that if we 
attempt to deal with Orientals with their own 
methods we are apt to find them more than a 
match for us, and that thorough honesty is the 
best policy. 

He lives alone, unguarded, trusts himself by 
night and day without any escort among the 
people, keeps up no ceremony at all, and is ap- 
proachable at all hours. Like most travellers, he 
has some practical knowledge of medicine, and 
he gives advice and medicines most generously, 
allowing himself to be interrupted by patients at 
all hours. There is no doctor nearer than Malacca. 
He has been so successful that people come from 
the neighbouring States for his advice. There is 
very little serious disease, but children are subject 
to a loathsome malady called puru. Two were 
brought with it to-day. The body and head are 
covered with pustules containing matter, looking 
very much like smallpox, and the natives believe 
that it must run its course for a year. Captain 
Murray cures it in a few days with iodide of potas- 
sium and iodine, and he says that it is fast disap- 
pearing. 

Captain Murray is judge, “sitting in equity,” 
superintendent of police, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and surveyor of taxes, besides being 
Board of Trade, Board of Works, and I know not 
what besides. In fact, he zs the Government, although 
the Datu Klana’s signature or seal is required to 
confirm a sentence of capital punishment, and 
possibly in one or two other cases; and his Resi- 
dential authority is subject only to the limitations 
of his own honour and good sense, sharpened 
somewhat, were he other than what he is, by pos- 
sible snubs from the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements or the Colonial Secretary. He is a 
thoroughly honourable man, and means well by 
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all the interests of his little kingdom, and seems 
both beloved and trusted. 

On Sunday morning we had English service and 
a sermon, the congregation being augmented by 
the only other English people—a man from Aus- 
tralia, who is here road-making, and his wife— 
and in the afternoon, disregarding a temperature 
of 85°, we went through the Chinese village of 
Serambang. 

It is still the new-year holidays, and hundreds 
of Chinamen were lounging about, and every house 
was gaily decorated. The Malays never join 
house to house, the Chinese always do so, and 
this village has its streets and plaza. The houses 
are all to a certain extent fireproof—that is, when 
a fire occurs, and the af/ap thatched roofs are 
burned, the houses below, which are mostly shops, 
are safe. These shops, some of which are very 
large, are nearly dark. ‘They deal mainly in 
Chinese goods and favourite Chinese articles of 
food, fireworks, mining tools, and kerosene oil. 
In one shop twenty “assistants,” with only their 
loose cotton trousers on, were sitting at round 
tables having a meal—not their ordinary diet, I 
should think, for they had seventeen different 
sorts of soups and stews, some of them abomina- 
tions to our thinking. 

We visited the little joss-house, very gaudily 
decorated, the main feature of the decorations 
being two enormous red silk umbrellas, exquisitely 
embroidered in gold and silks. The crowds in 
this village remind me of Canton, but the Chinese 
look anything but picturesque here, for none of 
them —or at all events, only their captains—wear 
the black satin skull cap; and their shaven heads, 
with the small patch of hair which goes into the 
composition of the pigtail, look very ugly. The 
pigtail certainly begins with this lock of hair, but 
the greater part of it is made up of silk or cotton 
thread plaited in with the hair, and blue or red 
strands of silk in a pigtail indicate mourning or 
rejoicing. None of the Chinese here wear the 
beautiful long robes worn by their compatriots in 
China and Japan. The rich wear a white, shirt- 
like garment of embroidered silk crape over their 
trousers and petticoat, and the poorer only wear 
loose blue or brown cotton trousers, so that one 
is always being reminded of the excessive lean- 
ness of their forms. Some of the rich merchants 
invited us to go in and drink champagne, but we 
declined everything but tea, which is ready all 
day long in teapots kept hot in covered baskets 
very thickly padded, such as are known with us as 
“ Norwegian Kitchens.” 

In the middle of the village there is a large, 
covered, but open-sided building like a market, 
which is crowded all day—and all night too—by 
hundreds of these poor, half-naked creatures 


. Standing round the gaming tables, silent, eager, 


excited, staking every cent they earn on the turn 
of the dice, living on the excitement of their gains 
—a truly sad spectacle. Probably we were the 
first European ladies who had ever walked through 
the gambling house, but the gamblers were too 
intent even to turn their heads. There also they 
are always drinking tea. Some idea of the profits 
made by the men who “farm” the gambling 





licences may be gained from the fact that the 
revenue derived by the Government from the 
gambling “farms” is over £900 a year. 

Spirits are sold in three or four places, and the 
licence to sell them brings in nearly £700 a year, 
but a drunken Chinaman is never seen. There 
are a few opium inebriates, lean like skeletons, 
and very vacant in expression; and every coolie 
smokes his three whiffs of opium every night. 
Only a few of the richer Chinamen have wives, 
and there are very few women, as is usual in a 
mining population. 

We went to pay complimentary visits for the 
new year to these ‘“‘captains” with the Malay 
interpreter, and were received with a curious 
mixture of goodwill and solemnity. Wine, tea, 
and sweetmeats were produced at each house. 
Their houses are very rude considering their 
ample means, and have earthen floors. They 
have comfortable carriages, and their gentle 
sweet-mannered children were loaded with gold 
and diamonds. In one house a sweet little girl 
handed round the tea and cake, and all, even to 
babies who can scarcely toddle across the floor, 
came up and shook hands. A Chinese family 
impresses One by its extreme orderliness, filial 
reverence being regarded as the basis of all the 
virtues. The manners of these children are 
equally removed from shyness and forwardness. 
They all wore crowns of dark red gold of very 
beautiful workmanship, set with diamonds. When. 
these girl-children are twelve years old, they will, . 
according to custom, be strictly secluded, and wilh 
not be seen by any man but their father till the- 
bridegroom lifts the veil at the marriage cere- 
mony. 

After these visits, in which the ‘ Capitans 
China,” through the interpreter, assured us of 
their perpetual and renewed satisfaction with 
British rule, Mr. Hayward, the interpreter, and I 
paid another visit of a more leisurely kind to one 
of the Chinese gambling houses, which, as usual, 
was crowded. At one end several barbers were at 
work. A Chinaman is always being shaved, for 
he keeps his head and face quite smooth, and 
never shaves himself. The shaving the head was 
originally a sign of subjection imposed by the 
Tartar conquerors, but it is now so completely the 
national custom that prisoners feel it a deep 
disgrace when their hair is allowed to grow. 
Coolies twist their five feet of pigtail round their 
heads while they are at work, but a servant or 
other inferior only insults his superior if he enters 
his presence with his pigtail otherwise than pen- 
dent. The gaming house, whose open sides 
allow it to present a perpetual temptation, is full 
of tables, and at each sits a croupier, well clothed, 
and as many half-naked Chinamen as can see 
over each other’s shoulders crowd round him. 
Their silent, concentrated eagerness is a piteous 
sight, as the cover is slowly lifted from the heavy 
brass box in which the dice are kept, on the cast 
of which many of them have staked all they 
possess. They accept their losses, as they do 
their gains, with apparent composure. ‘They 
work very hard and live on very little, but they 
are poor just now, for the price of tin has fallen 
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nearly one-half in consequence of the great tin 
discoveries in Australia. 

Along with Mr. Hayward I paid a visit to the 
Court House, a large, whitewashed room, with a 
clean floor of red tiles, a tiled dais with a desk for 
the judge, a table with a charge-sheet and some 
books upon it, and three long benches at the end 
for witnesses and their friends. A punkah is kept 
constantly going. There are a clerk, a Chinese 
interpreter who speaks six Chinese dialects, and a 
Malay interpreter who puts the Chinese interpre- 
ter’s words into English. As the judge does not 
understand Malay, it will be observed that justice 
depends on the fidelity of this latter official. 
Though I cannot say that the dignity of justice is 
sustained in this court, there is not a doubt that 
the intentions of the judge are excellent, and if 
some of the guilty escape, it is not likely that any 
of the innocent suffer. The Datu Bandar some- 
times sits on the bench with the Resident. 

The benches were crowded almost entirely with 
Chinamen, and a number of policemen stood 
about. I noticed that these were as anxious as 
our own are to sustain a case. The case which I 
heard, and which occupied more than an hour, 
was an accusation against a wretched Chinaman 
for stealing a pig. Isat on the bench and heard 
every word that was said, and arrived at no judi- 


_cial conclusion, nor did the Resident, so the ac- 


cused. was dismissed. He did steal that pig, 
though! I donot see howtruth can be arrived at 
in an Oriental court, especially where the witnesses 
are members of Chinese secret societies. Another 
case, of alleged nocturnal assault, was tried, in 
which the judge took immense pains to get at the 
truth, and the prisoner had every advantage; and 
when ‘he was found guilty, was put into a good 
gaol, from which he will be taken out daily to 
work on the roads. 

| Malays being Mussulmans, are mostly tried by 


the “Divine Law” of the Koran, and Chinamen 


are dealt with ‘in equity.” The question to be 
arrived at simply is, ‘‘ Did the prisoner commit 
this crime or did he not?” If he did he is 


| punished, and if he did not he is acquitted. There 
-are'no legal technicalities by which trial can be 
. delayed er the ends of justice frustrated. Theft 


is the most common crime. One hundred and 
fourteen persons were convicted last year, which 
does not seem a large proportion (being less than 
one per cent.) out of an unsettled mining popula- 


- tion ef twelve thousand. The Resident’s restless- 
,ness, which often gives him the appearance of 


eccentricity, came out very strongly during the 
tedious business of disposing of charges. He was 
never still for two minutes, but was either ham- 
mering on the desk, whittling its edge, humming 
snatches of airs, making remarks to me, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Bother these fellows!” or ‘Do get on, and 
don’t keep us broiling here for ever!” knowing 
that only the Malay interpreter understood him. 
Mr. Hayward, through whose hands the crime of 
Singapore and Malacca has filtered for twenty 
years, was very critical on the rough-and-ready 
method of proceeding here, and constantly inter- 
jected suggestions, such as, ‘‘ You don’t ask them 
questions before you swear them,” etc. Informal 





as its administration is, I have no doubt that 
justice is substantially done, for the resident is 
conscientious and truly honourable. He is very 
lovable, and is evidently much beloved, and is 
able to go about in unguarded security. 

It was not far from the Court House to the 
prison, a wholesomely situated building on a hill 
at Rassa, made of concrete, with an a/fap roof. 
The whole building is one hundred feet long by 
thirty feet broad. ‘There are six cells for solitary 
confinement. A gaoler, turnkey, and eight warders 
constitute the prison staff. The able-bodied 


. prisoners are employed on the roads and other 


public works, and attend upon the scavengers’ 
cart, which outcome of civilisation goes round 
every morning! The diet, which costs fourpence 
a day for each prisoner, consists of rice and salt 
fish, but those who work get twopence-halfpenny 
a day in addition, with which they can either buy 
luxuries or accumulate a small sum against the 
time when their sentences expire. Old and 
weakly people do light work about the prison. 
One man was executed for murder last year under 
a sentence signed by the Datu Klana. I have not 
been in a prison since I was in that den of horrors, 
the prison of the Naam-Hoi magistrate at Canton, 
and I felt a little satisfaction in the contrast. 

The same afternoon we all made a very plea- 
sant expedition to the Sanatorium, a cabin which 
the Resident has built on a hill three miles from 
here. A chair with four Chinese bearers carried 
Miss Shaw up, her sister and the two gentlemen 
walked, and I rode a Sumatra pony on an 
Australian stockman’s saddle not only up the 
steep jungle path, but up a staircase of two hun- 
dred steps in which it terminates, the sagacious 
animal going up quite cunningly. One charm of 
a tropical jungle is that every few yards you come 
upon something new, and every hundred feet of 
ascent makes a decided difference in the vegeta- 
tion. Thisisavery grand forest, with its straight, 
smooth stems running up over one hundred feet 
before branching, and the branches are loaded 
with orchids and trailers. One cannot see what 
the foliage is like which is borne far aloft into 
the summer sunshine, but on the ground I found 
great red trumpet flowers and crimson corollas, 
like those of a Brobdingnagian honeysuckle, and 
flowers like red dragon-flies enormously magnified, 
and others like large, single roses in yellow wax, 
falling slowly down now and then, messengers from 
the floral glories above, “‘ wasting (?) their sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” A traveller through a 
tropical jungle may see very few flowers and be 
inclined to disparage it. It is necessary to go on 
adjacent rising ground and look down where trees 
and trailers are exhibiting their gorgeousness. 
Unlike the coarse weeds which form so much of 
the undergrowth in Japan, everything which grows 
in these forests rejoices the eye by its form or 
colour; but things which hurt and sting and may 
kill lurk amidst all the beauties. A creeping plant 
with very beautiful waxy leaves, said by Captain 
Murray to be vanilla, grows up many of the trees. 

When we got up to the top of this, which the 
Resident calls ‘‘ Plantation Hill,” I was well 
pleased to find that only the undergrowth had 
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been cleared away, and that ‘‘The Sanatorium ” 
consists only of a cabin with a single room divided 
into two, and elevated on posts like a Malay house. 


' The deep verandah which surrounds it is reached 


by a step-ladder. A smaller house could hardly 
be, or a more picturesque one, from the steepness 
and irregularity of its roof. The cook-house is a 
small af/fap shed in a place cut into the hill, and 
an enclosure of a//ap screens with a barrel in it. 
Under the house is the bathroom. The edge of 
the hill, from which a few trees have been cleared, 
is so steep that but for a bamboo rail one might 
slip over upon the tree-tops below. Some Liberian 
coffee shrubs, some tea, cinchona, and ipecacu- 
anha, and some heartless English cabbages, are 
being attempted on the hillside, and the Resident 
hopes that the State will have a great future of 
coffee. 

The view in all directions was beautiful: to the 
north a sea of densely wooded mountains with 
indigo shadows in their hollows ; to the south the 
country we had threaded on the Linggi river, 
forests, and small tapioca clearings, little valleys 
where rice is growing, and scars where tin-mining 
is going on; the capital, the little town of Seram- 
bang, with its larger clearings, and to the west the 
gleam of the shining sea. In the absence of mos- 
quitos we were able to sit out till after dark, arare 
luxury. There was a gorgeous sunset of the gory, 
furnace kind, which one only sees in the tropics— 
waves of violet light rolling up over the mainland, 
and the low Sumatran coast looking like a purple 
cloud amidst the fiery haze. 

Dinner was well cooked and served with coffee 
after it, just asathome. The primitive bathroom 
was made useable by our eleven servants and chair- 
bearers being sent to the hill, where the two gen- 
tlemen mounted guard over them. After dark the 
Chinamen made the largest bonfire I ever saw, or 
at all events the most brilliant, with trunks of 
trees and pieces of gum damar several pounds in 
weight, which they obtained by digging, and this 
was kept up till daylight, throwing its splendid 
glare over the whole hill-top, lighting up the forest 
and bringing the cabin out in all its picturesque- 
ness. 

When it grew dark, tiny lamps began to move 
in all directions. Some came from on high, like 
falling stars, but most moved among the trees a 
few feet from the ground with a slow undulatory 
motion, the fire having a pale blue tinge, as one 
imagines an incandescent sapphire might have. 
The great tree-crickets kept up for a time the 
most ludicrous sound I ever heard—one sitting in 
a tree and calling to another. From the deafen- 
ing noise which at times drowned our voices, one 
would suppose the creature making it to be at 
least as large as an eagle. 

The accommodation of the “Sanatorium” is 
most limited. The two gentlemen, well armed, 
Slept in the verandah, the two Miss Shaws in 
camp beds in the inner cabin, and I in a swinging 
cot in the outer, the table being removed to make 
room for it. The bulldog mounted guard over 
all, and showed his vigilance by an occasional 
growl. The eleven attendants stowed themselves 
away under the cabin, except a garrulous couple, 





who kept the fire blazing till daylight. My cot 
was most comfortable, but I failed to sleep. The 
forest was full of quaint, busy noises, broken in 
upon occasionally by the hoot of the “spectre 
bird,” and the long, low, plaintive cry of some 
animal. 

All the white residents in the Malacca Settle- 
ments have been greatly excited about a tragedy 
which has just occurred at the Dindings, off this 
coast, in which Mr. Lloyd, the British official, was 
horribly murdered by the Chinese, his wife, and 
Mrs. Innes, who was on a visit to her, narrowly 
escaping the same fate. Lying awake, I could 
not help thinking of this, and of the ease with 
which the Resident could be overpowered and 
murdered by any of our followers who might have 
a grudge against him, when, as I thought, the 
door behind my head from the back ladder was 
burst open, and my cot and I came down on the 
floor at the head, the simple fact being that the 
rope, not having been properly secured, gave way 
with a run. An hour afterwards the foot-ropes 
gave way, and I was deposited on the floor 
altogether, and was soon covered with small ants. 

Early in the morning the apes began to call to 
each other with a plaintive ‘‘ Hoo-houey,” and in 
the grey dawn I saw an iguana fully four feet long 
glide silently down the trunk of a tree, the branches 
of which were loaded with epiphytes. Captain 
Shaw asked the imaum of one of the mosques of 
Malacca about alligators’ eggs a few days ago, 
and his reply was that the young that went down 
to the sea became alligators, and those which 
came up the rivers became iguanas. At daylight, 
after coffee and bananas, we left the hill, and after 
an accident, promptly remedied by Mr. Hayward, 
reached Serambang when the sun was high in the 
heavens. I should think that there are very few 
circumstances which Mr. Hayward is not prepared 
to meet. He has a reserve of quiet strength 
which I should like to see fully drawn upon. He 
has the scar of a spear-wound on his brow, which 
Captain Murray says was received in holding sixty 
armed men at bay while he secured the retreat of 
some helpless persons. Yet he continues to be 
much burdened by his responsibility for these fair 
girls, who, however, are enjoying themselves 
thoroughly, and will be none the worse. 

He had scarcely returned, when a large company 
of Chinamen carrying bannerets and joss-sticks 
came to the Residency to give a spectacle or 
miracle-play, the first part consisting of a repre- 
sentation of a huge dragon, which kicked, and 
jumped, and crawled, and bellowed in a manner 
totally unworthy of that ancient and splendid 
myth; and the second, of a fierce mé/ée or suc- 
cession of combats with spears, shields, and battle- 
axes. The performances were accompanied by 
much drumming, and by the beating of tomtoms, 
an essentially infernal noise, which I cannot help 
associating with the orgies of devil-worship. The 
“Capitan China,” in a beautiful costume, sat with 
us in the verandah to see the performance. 

I have written a great deal about the Chinese 
and very little about the Malays, the nominal 
possessors of the country, but the Chinese may be 
said to be everywhere, and the Malays nowhere. 
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You have to look for them if you want to see 
them. Besides, the Chinese are as twelve to two 
of the whole population. Still the laws are ad- 
ministered in the name of the Datu Klana, the 
Malay ruler. The land owned by Malays is being 
measured, and printed titke-deeds are being given, 
a payment of two shillings an acre per annum 
being levied instead of any taxes on produce. Ex- 
port duties are levied on certain articles, but the 





We visited yesterday a Malay kampong called 
Mambzu, in order to pay an unceremonious visit to 
the Datu Bandar, the rajah second in rank to the 
reigning prince. His house, with three others, a 
go-down on very high stilts, and a mound of 
groves, whitened by the petals of the Frangipani, 
with a great many coco-nut and other trees, was 
surrounded, as Malay dwellings often are, by a 
high fence, within which was another enclosing a 








A BRITISH MARRIAGE PRESENT, 


navigation of the rivers is free. Debt slavery,one ' 


curse of the Malay States, has been abolished by 


the energy of Captain Murray with the cordial co- | 


operation of the Datu Klana, and now the whole 
population have the status and rights of free men. 
It is a great pity that this prince is in Malacca, 
for he is said to be a very enlightened ruler. The 
photograph which I enclose is of the marriage of 
his daughter, a very splendid affair. The buffalo in 
front was a marriage present from the Straits 
Government, and its covering is of cloth of gold 
thick with pearls and precious stones. 
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neat sanded level, under coco palms, on which 
his “ private residence” and those of his wives 
stand. 

His secretary, a nice-looking lad in red tur- 
ban, daju, and sarong, came out to meet us, fol- 
lowed by the Datu Bandar, a pleasant, able-looking 
man, with a cordial manner, who shook hands and 
welcomed us. No notice had been given of our 
visit, and the rajah, who is reclaiming and bring- 
ing into good cultivation much of his land, and 
who sets the example of working with his own 
hands, was in a checked shirt, and a common, 
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checked, red sarong. Vulgarity is surely a disease 
of the West alone, though, as in Japan, one sees 
that it can be contagious, and this Oriental, far 
from apologising for his déshadille, led us up the 
steep and difficult ladder by which his house is 
entered with as much courteous ease as if he had 
been in his splendours. 

I thoroughly like his house; it is both fitting 
and tasteful. We stepped from the ladder into a 
long corridor, well-matted, which led to a door- 
way with a gold-embroidered silk valance, and a 
looped-up portiére of white-flowered silk or crépe. 
This was the entrance to a small room, very well 
proportioned, with two similar doorways, cur- 
tained with flowered silk, one leading to a room 
which we did not see, and the other to a bamboo 
gridiron platform, which, in the better class of 
Malay houses, always leads to a smaller house at 
the back, where cooking and other domestic 
operations are carried on, and which seems given 
up tothe women. There was arich, dim light in 
the room, which was cool, and wainscoted entirely 
with dark-red wood, and there was only one long, 
low window, with turned bars of the same wood. 
There were three handsome cabinets, with hang- 
ings of gold and crimson embroidery, and an 
ebony frame containing a verse of the Koran in 
Arabic characters hung over one doorway. In 
accordance with Mohammedan prohibitions, there 
was no decoration which bore the likeness of any 
created thing, but there were some artistic ara- 
besques under the roof. The furniture, besides 
the cabinets, consisted of a divan, several ebony 
chairs, a round table covered with a cool yellow 
cloth, and a table against the wall draped with 
crimson silk flowered with gold. The floor was 
covered with fine matting, over which were Oudh 
rugs, in those mixtures of toned-down rich colours 
which are so very beautiful. Richness and har- 
mony characterised the room, and it was distinc- 
tively Malay; one could not say that it reminded 
one of anything except of the flecked and coloured 
light which streams through rich. old stained 
glass. 

The Datu Bandar’s brother and uncle came in, 
the first a very handsome Hadji, with a bright, in- 
telligent countenance. He has lived in Mecca for 
eight years, studying the Koran under a renowned 
teacher, and in this quest of Mussulman learning 
has spent several thousand dollars. ‘We never 
goto Mecca to trade,” he said; ‘‘ we go for reli- 
gious purposes only.” These men looked superb 
in their red dresses and turbans, although the 
Malays are anything but a handsome race. Their 
hospitality was very graceful. Many of the 
wealthier Mohammedans, though they do not 
drink wine, keep it for their Christian guests, and 
they offered us champagne, which seems supposed 
to be an irresistible temptation to the Christian 
palate. On our refusing it they brought us cow’s 
milk and most delicious coffee, with a very fragrant 
aroma, and not darker in colour than tea of an 
average strength. This was made from roasted 
‘coffee leaves ; the berries are exported. A good 
many pretty, quiet children stood about, but, 
though the rajah gave us to understand that they 
were the offspring of three mothers, we were not 











supposed to see any of “the mean ones within 
the gates.” 

Our hosts had a good deal to say, and did not 
leave us to entertain them, though we are bu! 
“‘infidel dogs.” ‘That we are regarded as such 
along with all other unbelievers always makes me 
feel shy with Mohammedans. Some time ago, 
when Captain Shaw pressed on the Malays the 
impropriety of shooting Chinamen, as they were 
then in the habit of doing, the reply of one of 
them was, ‘Why not shoot Chinamen? they've 
no religion;” and though it would be highly dis- 
courteous in members of a ruled race to utter this 
sentiment regarding their rulers, I have not the 
least doubt that it is their profound conviction 
concerning ourselves. 

We returned after dark, had turtle-soup and 
turtle-steak, not near so good as veal. which it 
much resembles, for dinner, sang ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” which brought tears into the Resident’s 
kindly eyes, and are now ready for an early start 
to-morrow. 

Stadthaus, Malacca.—We \eft Serambang before 
daylight on Thursday in buggies, escorted by Cap- 
tain Murray, the buggies, as usual, being lent by 
the Chinese “‘Capitans.” Horses had been sent 
on before. and after changing them we drove the 
second stage through most magnificent forest, 
until they could no longer drag the buggies 
through the mud, at which point of discomfiture 
three saddled horses and two chairs were waiting 
to take us through the jungle to the river. We 
rode along an infamous track, much of it knee 
deep in mud, through a green and silent twilight, 
till we emerged upon something like English park 
and fox-cover scenery, varied by Malay kampongs 
under groves of palms. In the full blaze of noon 
we reached the Linggi police-station, from which 
we had started in the sampan, and were received 
by a company of police with fixed bayonets. We 
dined in the police-station verandah, and as the 
launch had been obliged to drop down the river 
because the water was falling, we went to the sam- 


' pam m a native boat. paddled by four Malays 


with paddles like oval-ended spades with spade 
handles, a guard of honour of policemen going 
down with us. There we took leave of our most 
kind and worthy host, who with tears in his kind 
eyes immediately turned up the river to dwell 
alone in his bungalow with his bulldog, his re- 
volver, and his rifle, a self-exiled man. 

After it grew dark we had the splendid sight of 
a great tract of forest on fire close to the sea. 
We landed here at a pier eight hundred feet long 
accessible to launches at high water, where several 
peons and two inspectors of police met us. Our 
expedition had been the talk of the little foreign 
world of Malacca. We had an enthusiastic wel- 
come at Government House, but Captain Shaw 
says he will never forgive himself for not writing 
to Captain Murray in time to arrange our trans- 
port, and for sending us off so hurriedly with so 
little food, but I hope by reiteration to convince 
him that thereby we gained the night on the 
Linggi river, which, as a travelling experience, is 
worth all the rest. 
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LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


IIIL—LAWYERS’ WIVES. 


HOUGH the love of law differs widely from 
the law of love, a man may be inspired by 
the former and at the same time obedient to 

the latter. Popular satire has from time immemorial 
represented lawyers as slow to blush, and even 
slower to surrender themselves to the gentlest and 
most generous of the affections. ‘‘That com- 
bination strange, a lawyer and a blush,” is, how- 
ever, less rare than the song-writer imagined. 
Though he “never blushed before” (as he was 
careful to inform the peers), Lord Cairns not long 
since ‘‘ blushed for his country.” And whilst they 
have shown themselves capable of blushing like 
‘‘ laymen,” lawyers, with all their proverbial repu- 
tation for being crafty suitors and greedy courtiers, 
have loved as rashly and unselfishly as squires of 
any other order. 

They have also spoken and written with equal 
discretion and humour on the affairs of the heart. 
In the wisest and most whimsical of all his essays, 
the treatise ‘‘Of Love,” Francis Bacon says, 
“They do best who, if they cannot but admit love, 
yet make it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from 
their serious affairs and actions of life; for if it 
check once with business, it troubleth men’s for- 
tunes, and maketh men that they can no ways be 
true to their own ends,” words that may have 
influenced Lady Hatton in refusing their author 
(her brilliant cousin), and consenting to be 
married in a corner to his unattractive rival in the 
Law Courts. Sir John More (Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and father of the Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas) was often heard to say, ‘‘ I would com- 
pare the multitude of women which are to be 
chosen for wives unto a bag full of snakes, having 
among them a single eel; now, if a man should 
put his hand into this bag, he may chance to light 
on the eel; but it is an hundred to one he shall 
be stung by a snake.” 

The famous son of this cynical commentary on 
womankind and wedlock put his hand twice into 
the bag—on the first occasion to pull outa goodly 
eel, on the second occasion to be stung bya snake 
—faring quite as well as he deserved, for neither of 
his matches was the result of love. Having 
married the eel from compassion, he mated with 
the snake from prudence. Bessie—the damsel 
with golden hair, fair cheeks, rosy lips, and eyes 
like stars, whose charms he celebrated in Latin 
hexameters and pentamcters—was the exemplary 
Chancellor’s first and only passion. But after the 
wont of boyish passion his youthful yearnings for 
Iza-brata with the golden tresses ended in disap- 
pointment. Years later, when he had ceased 
pining for the ‘‘ bride who was another’s bride,” 
the young lawyer, acting less from natural impulse 
than his confessor’s counsel, bethought himself 
that he would marry, and could not do better than 





marry one of the amiable and religious daughters 
of Mr. John Colt, of New Hall. And having so 
bethought himself, Thomas was on the point of 
falling in love with the second and prettiest of the 
sisters, when he remembered how hard it would 
be for Jane, the eldest of the damsels, to dance 
barefoot at her sister's wedding. Recovering 
himself at the last moment, he turned from the 
younger damsel, whom he had desired, and, “‘ out 
of a kind compassion, settled his fancy on the 
elder” of the two. Had he followed: his first 
inclination, he might have fared worse, and could 
scarcely have fared better. Dr. Johnson had 
occasion to remark that much may be done with a 
Scotchman if he be caught young. Sir Thomas 
More had reason to say the same of girls taken 
early out of East Anglia, where Jane Colt had 
lived in seclusion to the opening of her eighteenth 
year, when she missed a slight and won a hus- 
band by so curious an accident. To please the 
gentleman to whom she owed her preferment, 
Jane learnt to sing and play on the virginals, and 
perfected herself in other elegant arts, when a 
young woman of inferior docility arid conscien- 
tiousness would have pleaded that her children 
required all her time and attention.- If Thomas 
More lectured her now and then, he did it with a 
gentle seriousness that made Jane enjoy the ad- 
monition. But though this match turned out 
well, a young man would do ill to follow the 
Chancellor’s example in ‘settling his fancy” on 
one of two sisters after loving the other. Trouble 
may come of “the self-denying ordinance.” After 
marriage, when brides are apt to become over- 
curious and bridegrooms perilously frank about 
antecedent circumstances, the happy couple of so- 
singular a union may become an unhappy couple 
from the moment the wife discovers her husband’s 
preference for her sister. The discovery would 
not be favourable to the future intercourse of the 
sisters. On the other hand, if no discovery is 
made, the husband has a secret from his wife—a 
thing to be deprecated in matrimony. 

Jane the Gentle was succeeded by Alice the- 
Sharp. After burying ‘‘the eel,” who lived with 
him only too short a term, More took in hand 
‘the snake.” Having chosen his first wife out of 
compassion, he chose his second out of consi- 
deration for his children. For their good it was 
desirable that their stepmother should be of 
matronly age and capable of governing a house. 
In these two respects she was not deficient. But 
the woman of suitable years, who knew how to 
rule her servants, had a taste for ruling her hus- 
band also. Possibly her want of culture was an 
attraction to the lawyer, who, having succeeded 
so well in forming the mind and character of a. 
young and ductile wife, may have anticipated. 
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pleasure in directing the studies of an older 
pupil. But the system, which answered so well 
with Jane, worked worse than indifferently with 
the lady who, to please her husband (seven years 
her junior), took lessons on the lute, the.cithara, 
the viol, the monochord, and the flute when time 
had stiffened her fingers. It is not surprising that 
the gentlewoman, described by Erasmus as 
“verging on old age,” and not of a pliant temper, 
soon let the music go, and turned to scolding her 
servants—and, now and then, their master. 
When More seemed slow to make the most of 
himself to the world, the ambitious wife used to 
exclaim ‘Tillie vallie! Tillie vallie! will you sit 
and make goslings in the ashes? My mother 
hath often said unto me, it is better to rule than 
be ruled.” To which familiar expostulation More’s 
usual reply,~ uttered in the mildest of humorous 
voices, was, ‘‘ Now, in truth, that is truly said, good 
wife;, for-I never found you yet willing to be 
ruled.” Failing to inspire her with taste for music, 
More failed no less egregiously to make her 
accept or even comprehend the principles that 
were to him the first elements of social morality. 
He could not make her understand that people 
should act less for their own happiness than the 
happiness of others, that nothing could contribute 
more than universal sincerity to the happiness of 
others, and that therefore a good man’s first duty 
to others lay in punctilious truthfulness ‘to him- 
self. No woman to encourage her husband to 
pursue the martyr’s path and win the martyr’s 
crown, she scolded him in the Tower after this 
fashion: ‘‘I marvel that you, who have hitherto 
been always taken for a wise man, will now so 
play the fool as to lie here in this close, filthy 
prison . . . when you might be abroad at 
your liberty, with the favour and good-will both 
of the king and his council, if you would. but do 
as the bishops and best learned of this realm have 
done; and, seeing you have at Chelsea a right 
fairhouse . . where you might, in company 
with me, your wife, your children, and household, 
be merry, I muse what, in God’s name, you mean 
here thus fondly to tarry.” A strange position— 
the husband set on dying for what he deemed 
the truth, and the wife rating him for being such 
a fool ! 

In one of his letters to Tom Moore, Byron tells 
a piquant story of a learned Jew, who was remark- 
able, in the brilliant circles to which his learning 
gained him admittance, for his habit of asking 
questions continuously and fearlessly in order to 
get at the bottom of any matter in discussion. To 
a person who was complaining of the Prince 
Regent’s bad treatment of his old boon com- 
panions, this habitual interrogator cried across a 
dinner-table, “* And why does the prince act'so ?” 
“Because he was told so-and-so by Lord ——, 
who ought to be ashamed of himself!” was the 
answer. ‘“‘ But why, sir, has the prince cut_you ?” 
inquired the searcher after truth. ‘“ Because I 
stuck to my principles. Yes, sir, because/I stuck 
to my principles!” replied the other,’ testily, 
thinking that his examination was ended.* “ And 
why did you’ stick to your principles ?” cried the 
interrogator, throwing the table into a roar of 





laughter, the mirth being no more due to the 
inquisitor’s persistence than to his inability to- 
conceive that any man would stick to his prin- 
ciples simply because he believed them to be 
right. Mistress More, in like manner, could not 
account for her husband’s obstinacy in holding to 
principles that were obviously hurtful to him. 

But More’s life with his second wife was one of 
harmony and decorum in comparison with the 
terms on which Sir Edward Coke and Lady Hatton 
lived at Hatton Garden. Winning for his first 
wife, Bridget Paston, who brought him first and 
last £30,000 (from £150,000 to £180,000 of 
money in the present year), and rendered him 
every tribute of wifely reverence, the insolent 
advocate and superb judge had mourned for her 
barely five months when, in the wrinkles of his 
fiftieth year, he won for his second wife the famous 
woman of wit and beauty, birth and riches, to 
whom Francis Bacon had sighed in vain. No one 
ever asked for the inducements which determined 
the lawyer, who loved money and worshipped the 
Cecils, to seek the hand of Burleigh’s grand- 
daughter so soon after his first wife’s death. But: 
biographers are still at a loss for the motives that: 
decided this imperious woman to scatter the crowd 
of her aristocratic suitors and link herself with a 
man whom she certainly never loved. Notwith- 
standing the enormity of his wealth and the great- 
ness of his professional income, the marriage was 
for a day regarded as a social elevation for the 
Attorney-General. Soon, however, another view 
was taken of the matter. Never has a greatly 
eminent lawyer drawn more sorrow and discredit 
to himself through the wedding ring. Every con- 
sequence of the union was disastrous to the man 
who had compassed it solely for his own aggran- 
disement. Delighting in the flattery of courtiers 
and the amusements of the court, Lady Hatton 
made no secret of her disdain for the unattractive 
and graceless lawyer, who cared only for affairs of 
business, and regarded elegant literature with re- 
pugnance. In the days of Anne and George I1,. 
Holt was not more miserable in the society of the 
wife whom Radcliffe (the Tory doctor) kept alive: 
out of spite to the Whig Chief Justice, than Coke 
was in the time of James 1 in the company of 
the wife who found her chief delight in rendering 
him ridiculous. Instead of softening their ani- 
mosities, the only offspring of this wretched mar- 
riage became, even in her childhood, a cause of 
scandalous contention between her parents. To 
recover the favour of the court after his fall, Coke 
gave this fourteen-years-old child to Sir John 
Villiers, a roué thrice her age; and when the mar- 
riage had been compassed, in spite of Lady 
Hatton’s opposition, the father who had so basely 
sacrificed his daughter missed every farthing of the 
price for which he had sold her. The gratitude 
of the king and favourite was all for the mother, 
who had striven to prevent the match, whilst the 
father, who had proposed it to Buckingham’s 
elder brother, and had forced it to a celebration 
at Hampton Court, was not permitted to show his 
face in his wife’s house at the famous reconcilia- 
tion-dinner, to which she welcomed the king and 
queen after her liberation. Worse yet came of this 
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miserable business. Quarrelling with the hus- 
band who had been thus forced upon her, the girl 
who was the occasion of so much scandal eloped 
with Sir Robert Howard, and at her early death 
left a son, who in the eye of the law was no one’s 
son. 

Another notable lawyer—greatly inferior to Coke 
in degree and historic importance, though scarcely 
if at all inferior to him in learning—to make a 
great match and regret it, was Serjeant Hill, the 
famous black-letter lawyer of George 111’s earlier 
time. John Scott (Lord Eldon) was young and 
*‘ Handsome Jack Scott” when Hill accosted him 
in Westminster Hall with this light and diverting 
question, ‘‘ Pray, young gentleman, do you think 
herbage and pannage rateable to the poor’s rate?” 
“« Sir,” answered Jack Scott, who knew the ques- 
tioner by sight, though he had never been intro- 
duced to him, ‘I cannot presume to give any 
opinion, inexperienced and unlearned as I am, to 
a person of your great knowledge and high cha- 
racter in the profession.” ‘‘ Upon my word,” ex- 
claimed the serjeant, delighted with the courteous 
reply, ‘“‘you are a pretty sensible young gentle- 
man; I don’t often meet with such. If I had 
asked Mr. Burgess, a young man upon our circuit, 
the question, he would have told me that I was an 
old fool. You are an extraordinary sensible 
young man.” This equally eccentric and learned 
serjeant married Miss Medlycott, of Cottingham, 
Northamptonshire, an heiress who was empowered 
by special Act of Parliament to retain her maiden- 
name after marriage. Even on his wedding-day 
the lawyer could not get the better of his eccen- 
tricity, so as to behave like a commonplace bride- 
groom. Beginning the day in perfect forgetful- 
ness of the principal matter to be done upon it, 
he was receiving his clients in his chambers, when 
« party of his friends broke in upon him and 
carried him off by main force to the church 
where Miss Medlycott had been waiting for him 
more than an hour. The nuptial ceremony over, 
the serjeant, forgetting to kiss his bride, and 
sublimely indifferent to the good cheer of the 
bridal banquet, hurried back to chambers to a 
consultation (possibly on that interesting question 
about herbage and pannage). Whatever their 
differences at home, the serjeant and his wife had 
the good sense to wear a show of mutual affection 
to the world. But from their opposite sides of 
the domestic hearth in Bedford Square they ex- 
changed sharp words about Mrs. Medlycott’s 


' jealous and punctilious exercise of her right to 


her maiden-name, in her estimation a name 
greatly superior to the serjeant’s patronymic of 
four letters. In these disputes about a name the 
lawyer was often moved to remark, “ My name is 
Hill, madam ; my father’s name was Hill, madam; 
all the Hills have been named Hill, madam; Hill 
is a good name, madam: and I say this, madam, 
as you are a Hill, you shad/ call yourself Hill, and 


shan’t go on calling yourself Medlycott.” On 


other matters the serjeant was more compliant. 
Pride in and sensitiveness for the whiteness of the 
pipe-clayed steps before the chief door of her 
Bedford Square mansion were amongst Mrs. Med- 
lycott’s old-maidenly peculiarities; and with proper 





care for her feelings in this matter, Serjeant Hill 
used to start daily for chambers by way of the 
kitchen steps. After Mrs. Medlycott’s death, the 
serjeant remarked to a friend who was condoling 
with him on his recent bereavement, ‘‘ Ay, my 
poor wife is gone! She was a good sort of 
woman—in her way, a very good sort of woman. 
I do honestly declare my belief that in her way 
she had no equal. But—but—I’ll tell you some- 
thing in confidence. If ever I marry again, J 
won't marry merely for money.’ As Lady Hatton 
survived her second husband by many years, Sir 
Edward Coke was denied the pleasure of taking 
an historic view of the lady’s whole career. But 
it is conceivable that before quitting the world on 
3rd September, 1634, he said to himself, “‘ If ever 
I marry again, I won’t marry merely for money, 
and power, and social preferment. and the plea- 
sure of crowing over a rival.” 

The Cowpers (William and Spencer) and the 
Scotts (William and John) are two pairs of brothers 
not to be overlooked in an article that deals with 
the notable loves of notable lawyers. Whilst the 
elder of the two Cowpers (the Lord Chancellor) 
was charged by slanderous gossip-mongers and 
satirists with immorality of which he was quite 
innocent, the younger, who lived to be Chief 
Justice of Chester and one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas, was actually put on his trial for 
murdering a young Quakeress, who committed 
suicide in the madness of misery when she found 
he would not respond to her affectionate overtures. 
Whilst the elder Scott (Lord Stowell) resembled 
Coke in taking for his second wife a woman of 
rank, beauty, and wealth, with consequences in 
several of their particulars very similar to the re- 
sults of the Chief Justice’s luckless union with 
Lady Hatton, the younger Scott (Lord Eldon), a 
man little given to romance, cherished with 
exemplary tenderness and devotion the North- 
umbrian beauty who in all the loveliness and sim- 
plicity of her seventeenth year came to his arms 
one raw November night, just one hundred and 
ten years since, by way of a “ladder of ropes,” 
from one of the first-floor windows of her father’s 
house in the Sandhill. Newcastle. 

Bred from boyhood to the law, William Cowper 
(the son of a Hertfordshire baronet) was not called 
to the bar when in his twenty-fourth year he 
married for love a charming girl, who, though she 
was the daughter of a London alderman, had no 
fortune but her face and a chaplet of roses. After 
living happily with this lovely creature till her 
death, a period of more than twenty years, he 
married Mary Clavering, the beautiful and vir- 
tuous lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales—a match so unlikely to satisfy his father’s 
ambition that the lawyer (already Lord Keeper) 
induced the lady to consent to a private marriage 
that should be kept secret during the old man’s 
life. With Mary Clavering, the Countess Cowper, 
whose amusing diary was published in 1864, he 
lived as happily as he had lived with his first wife. 
And yet from the day of his call to the bar to the 
day of his death, which took place a few months 
after his second wife’s decease, this man of high 
achievement and stainless honour was believed by 
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the vast multitude of simpletons, and was declared 
iby many who were certainly no simpletons, to 
thave been guilty of bigamy. In his earlier time 
he was said to have committed the crime once; in 
his later time he was said to have committed it 
twice. His marriage with Judith Booth, the 


’ alderman’s daughter, was an act of bigamy; his 


marriage with Mary Clavering was a second 
bigamy. Instigated by Swift, probably paid by 
him for the shameful service to his party, Mrs. 
Manley, in the “‘ New Atlantis,” sent this slander 
to every library and coffee-room, every book-shop 
and parlour of the country. With his pen in the 
«‘Examiner” Swift had the daring and baseness 
to repeat the atrocious fabrication. of whose ab- 
solute falsehood he cannot have been ignorant. 
The only foundation for the monstrous charge was 
the lawyer’s early entanglement with Mistress 
Culling, of Hertingfordbury Park, an affair that 
never came to a marriage, and that ended before 
his first marriage in his twenty-fourth year. And 
the calumniators found thousands to believe them 
both at home and abroad. Probably from 
humorous malice—for it is inconceivable that he 
really believed the absurd stories—Voltaire assured 
the readers of the ‘Philosophical Dictionary ” 
that ‘‘it was well known in England, and would 
be denied in vain, that the Chancellor Cowper 
married two wives, who lived together in his house 
with a singular harmony in the highest degree 
creditable to all three,” it being further stated that 
“the curious preserved the little book which the 
Chancellor had written in defence of polygamy.” 
Dean Swift had only ventured to aver that the 
Chancellor had begun to put his arguments for 
polygamy ‘in writing with intention to publish 
them for the general good,” and might be hoped 
to find ‘leisure to finish them.” The hint was 
not lost on the witty Frenchman, who with a turn 
of his pen sent the manuscript to press, corrected 
the proofs, and made up the arguments into the 
“petit livre” of his ‘narrative. It was left to 
another Frenchman to improve the story yet 
further by remarking that in England the cus- 
todian of the Great Seal was called the Lord 
Keeper because by English law he might keep as 
many wives as he pleased. 

The political animosity, which gave the French 
sO curious an example of domestic morals this 
side the Channel, was for a time even more suc- 
cessful in its attempts on the younger brother’s 
reputation. ‘Though, like his elder brother, he 
had married early and happily, and was known to 
be living in perfect concord with his wife, Spencer 
Cowper was positively thought capable of murder, 
and of crime even more repulsive than murder, 
by the people whom he incensed by opposing 
them at the Hertford and Hertfordshire elections. 
Miss Stout, the fair girl-Quaker, was known to 
regard the handsome young lawyer with cordial 
liking; the young lawyer, like every member of 
his much too prosperous family, had paid Miss 
Stout, Mrs. Stout, and all the Stouts a great deal 
of attention. The young lawyer had supped with 
Mrs. and Miss Stout at their house on the 13th of 
March, 1699. On the following morning Miss 
Stout’s lifeless body had been found in the mill- 





stream near her old home. Under these circum- 
stances it was manifest to all zmpartial persons, 
with political reasons for wishing him ill, that the 
young counsellor had, with the assistance of two 
attorneys and a law-writer, compassed the death 
of Hannah Stout by throwing her into the river. 
So high and hot ran party passion about this 
grimly ludicrous business that, on the acquittal of 
the four prisoners, it was proposed to put them 
again on their trial by means of the obsolete pro- 
cess of ‘‘appeal of murder.” The lawyer, who so 
narrowly escaped a sentence that would have con- 
signed him to ignominious death, on rising to be 
a judge was remarkable for the care and caution 
he displayed in sifting the evidence against per- 
sons put on their trial before him. Remembering 
his own former peril, he remembered how ill it 
might have gone with him had he been tried by 
an intemperate and hasty judge. 

Jack Scott’s runaway match with Bessie Surtees, 
the pretty, winsome little daughter of Aubone 
Surtees, esquire, banker, of the Sandhill, Newcastle, 
wac no rash adventure. The young people did 
not flit ‘over the+border” after a mere week’s 
acquaintance. Born and bred in the same town, 
they had known one another by reputation for 
years, had held open intercourse with one another 
for a considerable period with the tacit counte- 
nance, if not with the express sanction, of the 
young lady’s parents. Doubtless, Aubone Surtees, 
esquire, ‘‘of the bank,” was the social superior 





HOUSE OF AUBONE SURTEES. 


of Mr. Scott, who, besides being “only a fitter,” 
was known to keep an ale-house for the scon- 
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venience of his ‘‘keel-men” and others. But the 
handsome young Oxonian, a graduate and prize- 
man of.his university, was no unfit match, even 
then, for the child of such a banker as Mr. Sur- 
tees. In first allowing the young man to approach 
their daughter, and then ordering him to keep 
away from her when they saw a chance of match- 
ing her with a gentleman as much above them- 
selves as they were above Jr. Scott “the fitter,” 
Bessie’s parents put themselves out of court when 
the whole affair came under the cognisance of 
social opinion. What followed is matter of history. 
In the silence of night Bessie opened the window 
(long afterwards known by the blue pane put into 
it to commemorate her exploit), descended to her 
lover’s arms by means of the ladder (held fast by 
Jack’s old schoolmate and “ best man” for the 
occasion), and made good speed with him to the 
not distant land where the marriage law favoured 
their project. 

But though it brought him no discredit, and 
even won him a considerable measure of sym- 
pathy, the elopement put John Scctt at difficulty 
on the occasions when, after rising to be Lord 
Chancellor, it devolved on him, as ‘‘ Old Bags,” 
to assume an air of severity towards young people 
who had followed his example in their way of 
entering matrimony. Indeed, it put him in a 
position of embarrassment long before he was 
qualified to hold a brief. Two months after 
the wedding, when he had come to Oxford to 
read the lectures sent him for that purpose from 
India by the Vinerian Professor of Law (Sir 
Robert Chambers), the deputy professor was 
slightly abashed by the tittering and giggling of 
his numerous class at the announcement that the 
subject of the first of his course of lectures was 
the eighth chapter of the statute of the 4th and 
sth of Philip and Mary, intituled, ‘‘Of young 
men running away with maidens.” The tittering 
might well have risen to a roar of laughter, for to 
the students, who were unaware that the deputy 
lecturer had no part in the choice of the subject, 
it must have seemed that his purpose was to 
amuse them with a comical exhibition of effron- 
tery. On the other hand, had they been fully 
informed of the terms on which the young reader 
held his appointment, it would have appeared no 
less laughable that the absent professor, in perfect 
ignorance of recent events at Newcastle, should 
have sent from India so apposite an essay. 

A year and a half later Bessie and her husband 
were in their first London home, the tiny house in 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, to which he liked 
to point after his elevation as the scene of his 
early struggles. ‘‘ That was my first perch!” the 
Chancellor used to say to his friends, adding in 
a tone which implied that he had bought the fish 
with almost his last sixpence: “Ah! many a 
time have I run down from Cursitor Street to 
Fleet Market to buy sixpenn’orth of sprats for our 
supper.” In the days when he delighted to mag- 
nify his former difficulties in this fashion, he 
remarked to a familiar friend, who was urging him 
to make Lady Eldon go more into society, ‘‘ When 
she was young and beautiful, she gave up every- 
thing forme. What she is I have made her, and 





I cannot now bring myself to compel her inclina- 
tions. Our marriage prevented her mixing in 
society when it afforded her pleasure; it appears 
to give pain now, and why should I interpose ?” 
The penury and privations which the old Chan- 
cellor represented himself as having suffered in 
his earlier time at the bar were imaginary trials. 
John Scott and Bessie were never in want of 
money; and beginning from the day of his call, 
his success grew steadily with every term, till it 
became a rapid run to high preferment. But 
though a vanity, often seen in greatly successful 
men, caused the veteran to magnify the obstacles 


‘he had surmounted, Lord Eldon never overstated 


his tenderness and devotion to his idolised and 
idolising wife. In truth it was not in the power 
of words to exaggerate them. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more laugh- 
able affair than the elder Scott’s union with the 
Marchioness of Sligo, which was celebrated in the 
summer of 1813, to the inexpressible amusement 
of ‘‘society.” The marchioness made the offer ; 
she made it in the Criminal Court of the Old 
Bailey ; she made it on a slip of paper that was 
handed to the judge by one of the ushers of the 
stuffy and even fetid court. Two years earlier, 
Byron had been a fellow-traveller in Greece 
with the marchioness’s youthful and rather erratic 
son, where the poet took occasion to talk more 
freely than affectionately about his own mother 
to the marquis, who was probably no less com- 
municative about the peculiarities of his eccen- 
tric parent. The young men parted, Byron to 
rise in an hour to a giddy eminence of fame, 
the marquis to put himself within the grip of 
the criminal law, by luring into his yacht in 
Mediterranean waters two seamen from one of 
his Britannic Majesty’s ships-of-war. Tried for 
this offence at the Old Bailey by Sir William 
Scott (Judge of the High Court of Admiralty) 
and Lord Ellenborough, the marquis was found. 
guilty, ordered to pay a fine of £5,000, sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment in Newgate, 
and compelled to listen to a parental address 
by Sir William on the duties and responsibilities 
of young men of high station. The marchioness. 
(brought to the court by maternal solicitude for 
her offspring) was so affected by the judge’s ad- 
monition, that on the spur of the moment she sent 
him the brief note (dashed off on a slip of court 
foolscap given her by the clerk of arraigns), in. 
which she expressed the wish that her dear boy 
could always have so prudent a counsellor by his. 
side. What could the judge do but accept the 
offer made in so delicate and flattering a manner ? 
The match turned out no worse than was expected.. 
The marchioness, of course, repaid her husband 
(in kind) for the edifying lecture he had given her 
son. And when the judge grew weary of her 
lectures on the duties and responsibilities of men 
of high station, Sir William (in due course Lord 
Stowell), like Coke and Holt and Jeffery Gilbert, 
under similar circumstances, retired for peace to 
his Inn. But unlike those earlier jurists, instead 
of retiring to the Middle Temple to prepare 
reports and treatises for the press, Lord Stowell 


, went to his Inn—to drink port wine. 
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THE GHOST IN CANTERBURY HOUSE. 


BY T. S. MILLINGTON. 


“ \/JOU don’t seem to believe any of our stories, 
Dr. Crowfoot.” 
“ People who ‘tell stories ’—ghos# stories 
especially—should not expect to be believed.” 

“But you have been listening with that same 
hard smile upon your face to one after another as 
if resolved to treat all alike with ridicule if not 
contempt.” 

*T have been amused.” 

‘** And taking notes ?” 

“Yes; but not of your stories.” 

“‘ Of what, then 2?” 

Dr. Crowfoot thrust his note-book into his 
breast pocket; but, after some banter, drew it 
forth and allowed his friends to see it. They 
were a family party, spending an evening toge- 
ther, and the conversation having turned upon 
supernatural appearances and apparitions, two or 
three thrilling ghost stories had been related. The 
doctor, who was clever with his pencil, had 
amused himself by sketching the faces of the 
listeners, giving a little exaggeration, perhaps, to 
the expression of horror, curiosity, and excitement 
which characterised them all, but making them 
sufficiently good likenesses to be immediately re- 
cognised. A great deal of laughter was excited, 
and perhaps a little indignation, though each one 
of the company pronounced every face except his 
own to be excellently done, and the expression, 
however ludicrous, wonderfully true. 

‘But why won’t you believe any of our facts ?” 
one of the ladies asked him. ‘‘ Why do you sit 
there laughing at us as if there were no such thing 
as a well-authenticated ghost story on record ?” 

“Your ghosts are not my ghosts,” he answered; 
“‘T have my own ideas on the subject, and nothing 
you have related to-night comes up to them.” 

““You don’t absolutely deny the possibility of 
such things, then ?” 

“I will not pronounce dogmatically upon any- 
thing that I don’t understand, and I don’t under- 
stand ghosts. Still, I think even a ghost story 
should be consistent and not an outrage upon 
common sense as well as probability.” 

“ And are our stories of that kind ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“You are referring, perhaps, to Mr. Bland’s ? 
That was certainly very extraordinary.” 

‘Mr. Bland’s was one of the best according to 
my ideas. There was a motive forthe appearance 
of his ghost which is very often dispensed with ; 
and the circumstances were not so extravagant as 
—as they might have been. Was it a true story, 
Bland ?” 

Mr. Bland pursed up his lips and hardened his 
features and said nothing; but his eyes twinkled. 
On being pressed he only answered in a dry tone, 

“Further this deponent sayeth not.” 


I. 





Mr. Bland was a lawyer, and his story had a 
legal bearing. It was perhaps the strangest that 
had been related, and for the moment it had 
created a greater impression than any of the 
others. 

It was to the following effect :— 

Mr. Bland had been engaged in settling the 
affairs of a certain Mrs. Whoso, lately deceased, 
and had encountered great difficulties for want of 
a document which he had expected to find among 
her papers. Search had been made for it, but in 
vain. He was staying at his client’s house, the 
same which the deceased lady had occupied, when 
one fine morning, just.as daylight was beginning 
to creep into his room, his bedroom door was 
opened, and a figure, which he recognised at once 
as Mrs. Whoso, entered. She was clad in her 
usual costume, and walking straight to his dress- 
ing-table took a paper from her pocket and depo- 
sited it upon the table. She then looked at her- 
self for a few moments in the glass, arranging her 
cap ribbons, and having done that to her satisfac- 
tion, turned and walked out of the room, closing 
the door after her. 

The most curious part of the lawyer’s story 
remains to be told. Surprised at the appearance 
of this figure, Mr. Bland had raised himself in bed 
so that he could look over the lady’s shoulder at 
the glass. He saw her head-dress reflected there, 
but no face; he observed the sleeve raised when 
the letter was placed upon the table, but no arm 
or hand was visible. When the figure turned to 
leave the room it looked straight towards Mr. 
Bland, if that could be called looking which had 
no eyes, no features of any kind. He saw the cap 
ribbon drawn against the cheek as if pressing it, 
and yet no cheek was there; the dress was closed 
around the neck, but no neck rose from out its 
folds. The head-gear had no visible connection 
with the rest of the costume, yet moved with it and 
kept its place above it. It was an awful sight. 
Mr. Bland had never looked on such a thing 
before, and did not think he ever should again. 
After a moment’s pause, the shape— 


“If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb”— 


walked with a firm step towards the door, yet no 
footfall was audible ; the shoe creaked slightly and 
the garments rustled, but no sound of any kind 
came from the form which seemed to carry them. 
Nothing in fact was seen or heard except the 
clothes. Horror-stricken, Mr. Bland fell back upon 
his pillow, and for some minutes wanted strength 
or courage to rise or even to ring the bell. When 
he at length did so the letter was still lying upon 
the dressing-table where the figure had placed it; 
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and the garments of which that figure had been 
composed were discovered hanging up on their 
several pegs in their usual place in another room, 
with the shoes upon the floor, as if they had never 
been disturbed. 

‘“The same garments ?” Dr. Crowfoot asked ; 
“are you sure they were the same ?” 

““The same in appearance,” Mr. Bland an- 
swered. ‘I can answer for nothing certainly in 
such a case as this.” 

‘I should think not,” said the doctor; ‘ but 
about the letter? That, of course, was the docu- 
ment of which you had been in search ?” 

“Yes, of course it was; I forgot to sayso. Yes, 
that was the paper we had been looking for.” 

‘* Are you sure it did not come by post ?” 

Mr. Bland would not condescend to answer such 
a question. 

“You might have received it overnight, you 
know, and placed it upon the table unopened, and 
then dreamed all the rest.” 

‘Qh, that is impossible!” one of the company 
exclaimed. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Bland replied, bowing 
blandly. 

“Or it may have been brought into the room 
by cne of the servants, who, seeing that you were 
asleep, placed it on the table ready for your waking. 
You may have been half conscious at the time, 
and, in a dreamy sort of way, may have observed 
her coming and going, and so mixed up facts with 
fancies. Did you ever see the figure again, or 
anything like it? Come, tell us. The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Being thus urged, Mr. Bland, after a great deal 
of fencing, confessed that he had met a figure on 
the stairs the same day, which had startled him 
almost as much as the apparition of the morning. 
It wore the same garments apparently, and had 
the same indistinctness, if not absence, of features 
in the wearer. On inquiry, it proved to be an old 
servant of the family, to whom some of her late 
mistress’s clothes had been given. The staircase, 
like the lawyer’s bedroom, was badly lighted, and 
the servant in question was a b/ack woman ! 

“Then it was she who brought the letter to your 
room,” said the doctor, decidedly. ‘‘ Where she 
found it I don’t pretend to say—in the pocket of 
her mistress’s dress, very likely. Weall know the 
difficulty of seeing a negro’s features in the dusk, 
especially if he keeps his mouth shut. Among 
people of colour, I believe the ghosts always 
appear by daylight, or they would not be able to 
appear at all!” 

‘““You are welcome to your opinion,” Mr. 
Bland replied. ‘‘ That is my ghost story; make 
what you can of it, it is as good as many another.” 

‘It’s much better,” said the doctor; “it gets 
over difficulties by which others are often spoiled. 
There was, in point of fact, no ghost at all; you 
saw nothing but a dress and a bonnet and shoes, 
and those were real. It has always been a puzzle 
to me how a spirit can show itself in a distinct 
form to mortal eyes, make itself heard by mortal 
ears, or felt by mortal hands. Yet most of the 
ghosts we read of are thus presented, not only to 
the mind, but to the senses. They glide hither or 





thither—though why they should glide, as if they 
were on castors, when they have legs and feet to 
walk on, is perplexing—or they pace with heavy 
foot in the corridor, so that every step is heard,, 
and the boards creak under their weight; or they 
knock with solid knuckles at our chamber door,, 
or lay their cold hands upon our cheeks as we lie 


in bed. I do not understand how a spirit can do ; 


anything of this kind. There may be gliding, 
pacing, knocking, and so forth, but such things 
must proceed from natural, or at least material 
and substantial agents; and I think a well-fed rat 
better calculated to produce such effects than an: 
ethereal spirit. Mr. Bland’s ghost,” the doctor 
continued, addressing the company, “ gets over 
another difficulty—the question of clothing or 
costume. It puts on substantial apparel, and’ 
hangs up each article on its proper peg before 
going away again. The ordinary ghost brings its 
own raiment, which appears and vanishes in the 
same incomprehensible manner as its wearer. 
Where does he get it from, and how does he dis- 
pose of it? One ghostly visitor comes in a court 
dress, another in a suit of mail, a third in a long 
sheet, like moonshine. Now, although I might 
entertain the idea of a human ghost, the ghost ot! 
a coat, or a hat, or a dressing-gown is quite 
beyond my powers. Castor and Pollux appeared 
on horseback in full armour, fighting at the head! 
of the Roman troops. Are we to believe, then,, 
that horses have spiritual bodies as we have ? Our 
modern ghosts wear modern and, as I may say,. 
fashionable apparel, according to the period in 
which they are supposed to have lived. We draw 
upon our own imagination for their appearance, 
and clothe them, as did the Romans, according 
to our ideas of propriety and probability. I can 
never believe in the shade of a heimet or a hat, 
the ghost of a furbelow or a pair of knee-breeches, 
the spirit of an eyeglass or a knotted pigtail. 
These, at least, must be ocular illusions, suggested 
by our own thoughts on such subjects; and if so, 
why not also the figure which wears them ? 

“Then, again, our modern ghosts appear to be 
such triflers. Castor and Pollux had work to do,. 
and did it, if you believe the Roman historians. 
But the spirits nowadays appear to have no object 
whatever in their visits, unless it be to frighten us 
out of our wits for their own amusement, with a 
pitiless disregard of consequences. 

‘“*No! My idea of a ghost is different from. 
anything of that kind; it comes—if it come at alk: 
—for some good, or at least some reasonable 
purpose. It communicates directly with our minds, 
and conveys its impressions without any appeal to: 
our physical organs—the eye, the ear, or the sense 
of touch. Did you ever hear of such a ghost as- 
that—coming and going unseen and unheard, yet 
making its presence felt beyond all possibility of 
doubt? Nobody saw it, nobody felt it; nobody 
heard it, nobody smelt it; it had nothing to walk: 
on and nothing to wear; but a ghost, a real ghost,. 
was undoubtedly there ?” 

Dr. Crowfoot looked so grave and solemn as he 
gave utterance to this startling climax that his 
friends, who had been listening with attention, 
scarcely knowing whether he were in jest or im 
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earnest, were filled with astonishment and 
curiosity 

“You have a ghost story of your own, Dr. 
Crowfoot,” cried one of the company, “Iam 
sure you have.” 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 

‘But you have; I am sure you have. Some- 
thing in your own experience, no doubt. Do let 
us have it.” 

Again he protested, but only by look and 
gesture. 

“You must tell it us; you must, indeed.” 

“But if I have nothing to tell ?” 

“Tf! Ah, but you have; something very 
mysterious and grave. I see it—we all see it—by 
your looks; your story will be better than any that 
has yet been told. You really must relate it.” 

“Well, if I must, I must,” said the doctor; 
“give mea few moments to think of something — 
I mean, to collect my thoughts. Something in 
my own experience, let us see!” 

After a short and nervous pause he began as 
follows :— 

“T am a physician, as you know, and have had 
my fair share of practice in London, chiefly in 
cases of disease affecting the mind and nerves. 
I do not practise now. My own mind and nerves 
require invigorating, and I prefer to spend the 
remainder of my days among sane people, if any 
such are to be found, of which, looking at the 
world from a social, rather than a professional 
point of view, I have my doubts. Don’t be 
offended. Most of us have our weak points, 
mental as well as moral. 

“The circumstances I am about to relate can 
now be made public without fear of betraying con- 
fidences or wounding any one’s feelings. I shall 
give fictitious names both to persons and localities. 
I don’t think anybody will be able to identify 
them, even if my story should receive greater 
publicity than it is likely to gain by being told in 
this room. , 

“I received a visit one morning—I won’t say 
how many years ago—from a gentleman of my own 
profession, named Parr. I had been intimate 
with him in early life, and he had several times 
since then sent or brought me cases for consulta- 
tion. He had been practising in a country town, 
but had not, I think, got on very well there; for, 
although a clever and sensible man and very 
skilful, he was wanting in that savorr farre, that 
pleasing, sympathising manner, which renders the 
visits of a doctor acceptable to the large class of 
patients who like to fancy themselves delicate or 
ill, and who, to use a significant phrase, ‘ enjoy 
bad health.’ A serious or intricate case would 
never fail to engage Mr Parr’s kindest attention ; 
he would watch it with assiduity, and perhaps, 
after other doctors had pronounced it hopeless, 
conduct it to a favourable issue; but he had 
no sympathy to bestow upon those more com- 
mon ailments which, arising from indolence or 
excess, are to be cured rather by self-discipline 
than by medicine; and he was too honest a 
man to affect an interest which he did not feel. 
Hence it came to pass that when another medical 
man came and pitched his tent in the same town, 





my friend lost tne greater part of his practice; and 
so, when an opportunity offered of obtaining a 
Government appointment near London, under one 
of the sanitary Acts, he thought it prudent to avail 
himself of it, and came and settled in town. 

“The house to which Mr. Parr removed was in 
Islington. It was an old-fashioned building, with 
narrow windows and a high-pitched roof, and 
looked rather gloomy and out of place in the 
midst of the showy semi-detached modern ‘resi- 
dences’ which had sprung up around it. There 
was a large piece of garden ground at the back, 
which was a great attraction to the country- 
loving doctor and his family; with a tall elm-tree 
at the farther end, the only one remaining of 
several which had once adorned the more exten- 
sive grounds belonging to the old house in its 
better days. Mr. Parr told me, when he afterwards 
showed me his abode, that he had taken a strong 
fancy to it the moment he saw it, and had hastened 
to make terms with the owner. The rent was 
higher than he had intended to pay, but the 
newly-built houses of the locality, with their small 
rooms, narrow staircases, vibrating floors, and 
shaking windows, were so repulsive to his taste 
that he resolved to be extravagant in rent and to 
economise in other things. 

““The house, though it was but hastily and in- 
completely furnished, looked cheerful and com- 
fortable within doors on the day when Mr. Parr 
and his family arrived to take possession of it. A 
good fire was burning in the large round-bellied 
grate, with a kettle singing on the hob, as if to 
welcome them. The doctor, who had been a little 
dejected at the moment of leaving his old home, 
felt his spirits revive as he sat down by the cheer- 
ful blaze, and had certainly no presentiment of 
any unpleasant adventure awaiting him in his 
new abode. He felt himself a free man, no 
longer at the beck and call of unreasonable 
patients, from whose caprices and complaints he 
had often suffered a great deal, and he promised 
himself much satisfaction in his new routine of 
duty. After they had had tea the house was in- 
spected, and Mr. Parr, returning to the dining- 
room, found himself alone. Wishing to know the 
size of this room, with a view to the carpeting, he 
began to measure it by pacing. Twice he stepped 
it from end to end; and it was not a little curious 
that, although he counted aloud, yet each time, as 
soon as he had completed his pacing, he forgot 
the number of his steps. A strange kind of ner- 
vous confusion seemed to come over him the 
moment he arrived at one particular corner of the 
room; and the reckoning, simple as it was, was 
completely di'ven from his mind. He stood still 
for a moment, wondering why this should be, and 
then felt himself strangely distressed, as if some 
vague sense of evil, some incomprehensible alarm, 
were weighing upon his spirits. It was with 
difficulty, too, that he moved from the spot and 
walked to his chair by the fireside. 

““*Am I going to be ill?’ he said to himself. 
‘Stuff! ’tis some little indigestion or vertigo. 
It is gone, however; gone suddenly and com- 
pletely. Perhaps it was only imagination; but if 
so, I fear I have been alittle hard sometimes upon 
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my patients who were similarly affected. This 
was a very potent fancy while it lasted. I am all 
right now, however, and I won’t give in. I'll step 
the room once more.’ 

“‘He did so, counting his paces as before, aloud, 
and retaining a perfect consciousness of what he 
was doing, up to the seventh; the eighth brought 
him again to the corner of the room, and at that 
moment his mind became a blank. At the same 
time he felt, as he told me, his blood run cold in 
his veins; a dark shadow seemed to come over 
him like a pall; his heart beat fast, and his 
breathing became oppressed. <A sense of terror, 
‘to all appearance causeless and unreasonable, but 
not the less real on that account, took possession 
of him. He stood as if spell-bound, longing to 
break away from the spot, but unable to move. 
With a great effort he succeeded in shaking off 
this seeming paralysis and staggered across the 
room to his chair. Almost as soon as he had 
reached it he felt himself perfectly well again, 
and but for the remembrance of what he had 
suffered, could have smiled at his own weakness. 

“It was no laughing matter, however, and Mr. 
Parr resolved that he would not again venture un- 
necessarily into that corner of the room. He was 
careful not to say anything of what had occurred 
to his wife and children, who presently assembled 
for supper, and who retired as soon as it was 
finished, weary with their travelling and unpack- 
ing, to their rooms. " When they were all gone he 
began again to reflect what could be the cause of 
his strange sensations. He was arguing with 
himself on the subject, and trying to summon 
courage to repeat the experiment, when he heard 
one of the servants in the passage, and an idea 
occurred to him. Catching up a glove which 
chanced to be at hand he threw it on to the floor 
in the mysterious corner, and then calling to the 
girl, bade her take it up and carry it to her mis- 
‘tress. She did so without any hesitation, and 
stood a few seconds on the spot examining the 
glove. 

““*This is not Mrs. Parr’s glove,’ she said; ‘it 
belongs to one of the young gentlemen.’ 

*“** What colour is it ?’ the doctor asked. 

‘“** Purple, sewed with white. It’s Mr. John’s.’ 

“**Can you see the number in it ?’ 

“«* Yes, sir,’ she answered ; ‘it is 83.’ 

“All this time she was standing on the spot 
where she had picked up the glove, holding in 
her hand the bed-candle which she had brought 
for her master. There was no agitation in her 
‘manner, and she held the candle steadily and 
without shaking. 

“«*Give me the glove,’ said her master, ‘and go 
‘to bed.’ 

*“As soon as she was gone Mr. Parr took the 
glove in his hand and advanced boldly to the 
spot where she had stood. For the life of him he 
could not remember what he had gone there for, 
nor why he was standing on that spot glove and 
-candle in hand. Fora moment his mind seemed 
to be a complete blank, and then the same feeling 
-of anxiety, deepening into horror, came over him, 
more strongly, if possible, than before, but still 
utterly vague and incomprehensible. His knees 





shook under him; his strength seemed to be 
poured out as water; and, sinking down upon the 
floor, it was with difficulty that he could drag 
himself away upon his hands and knees from the 
abhorred spot. Once at a distance from it, how- 
ever, he revived almost as quickly as before, and 
was no less astonished at the speedy relief which 
he experienced than at the strangeness of the 
suffering which he had thus for the third time 
undergone. 

“The painful idea now arose that these might 
be symptoms of incipient brain disease. But why 
should they show themselves in that particular 
corner of the room and nowhere else? It was a 
mystery which he could not solve; and feeling 
anxious and depressed, he mixed for himself a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water—the kettle being still 
upon the hob, singing as if nothing were the mat- 
ter—and having drank it, went upstairs to bed. 

“The next day he came to see me. Medical 
men are always distrustful of their own judgment 
in cases that concern themselves, and Mr. Parr 
resolved therefore to place himself in my hands. 
He took me fully into his confidence and de- 
scribed all his sensations just as I have here 
related them to you. I thought I could discern, 
in his account, the effects of over anxiety and 
study (for he was a man of literary habits) upon a 
constitution which had never been robust. I tried 
to cheer him up, and without treating his report 
with the incredulity and ridicule which he seemed 
to have expected, advised him to leave his books 
for a time, packed as they were, and to go to the 
seaside, or for a short trip to the Continent, be- 
fore settling down to work in his new home. He 
shook his head, as patients usually do when any 
remedy other than a medical prescription is offered 
them, and said it was impossible—he had no 
money to spare for self-indulgence, and so forth. 
‘Besides,’ he added, ‘I feel so well in health; I 
have absolutely nothing the matter with me except 
when I go into that detestable corner of that one 
room. You will say that that is my idiosyncrasy ; 
I suppose it is; but it is a very unpleasant one, 
and I want to know whether the fault is really in 
the corner or in myself?’ 

““*In the corner,’ I answered; ‘ don’t go near 
it—don’t enter the room at all if you.can avoid it. 
Of course it is all very strange; but keep away 
from the place, and just take this little tonic 
which I will order for you, and you will soon be 
all right again.’ 

“««Tf the corner is in fault,’ he answered, ‘I had 
better exhibit the medicine there,’ pouring it 
upon the floor; and so, with a laugh, he left 
me.” 








Jane Austen’s Stories.—Writing in his Diary upon March 
14, 1826, Sir Walter Scott says: ‘ Read again, and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen’s very finely-written novel of 
‘Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady had a talent for 
describing the involvements, feelings, and characters of daily 
life, which is to me the most wonderful that I ever met with. 
The Big Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going ; but the exquisite touch which renders commonplace 
characters interesting from the truth and sentiment of the 
description is denied to me.” 
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THE PET KITTEN. 


HATEVER oddities we discover in the 
habits of cats, they are certainly not more 
odd than some of the extravagancies of 

affection with which they have been regarded. 
Lady Morgan, in her book on Italy, says, “‘ The 
first day we had the honour of dining at the 
palace of the Archbishop of Taranto, at Naples, 


he said to me, ‘You must pardon my passion 
for cats, but I never exclude them from my 
dining-room, and you will find they make excel- 
lent company.’ Between the first and second 
course the door opened, and several enormously 
large and beautiful Angora cats were intro- 
duced by the names of Pantalone, Desdemona, 
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tello, etc., etc. They took their places on 
chairs near the table, and were as silent, as quiet, 
as motionless, and as well-behaved as the most 
bonton table in London could require. On the 
bishop requesting one of the chaplains to help 
the Signora Desdemona, the butler stepped up to 
his lordship and observed, ‘ My lord, la Signora 
Desdemona will prefer waiting for the roasts.’” 

The insanity of the archbishop, however, is 
not without its parallel in our. Protestant Church 
of England. We find an old story told by the 
Rev. Dr. Gabriel, Rector of Barkham in Berk- 
shire: in the course of one of his travels he 
found himself in a parish of which an old fellow- 
student was the rector; he had lost sight of him, 
and determined to pay him a visit when he found 
himself in his neighbourhood. Of course, heartily 
received, he was invited to stay to dinner. Now 
his old friend was a bachelor; he wondered there- 
fore who was to be their companion, when, on 
going into the dining-room, he found the table 
Jaid for three; but the dinner served up, and the 
two rectors having taken their places, into the third 
seat jumped a large cat. The courteous rector 
having helped his guest first, he had no sooner 
done so than puss, in her fury, sprang up at him, 
and severely scratched his face. ‘The cause of the 
attack was that the rector and his cat had long 
lived as sole companions to each other; a place 
and a plate were always provided for madame 
puss, and she was always accustomed to be served 
first; she was disappointed and indignant at this 
innovation upon the invariable usage, and evinced 
her displeasure by clawing and wounding seriously 
the visage ofther erring master. This story seems 
to favour the often alleged charge of ingratitude 
against the feline race; and we are sorry to say 
that many other such are very near to our hand 
for citation; but we will not press the charge. 

If we were to regard the cat from a historical 
point of view, and in connection with those 
stories which have given interest to her character, 
perhaps the cat of Whittington would deserve 
some consideration; only that the rare analytic 
spirit of the age in which we live has clearly 
shown that, as in the instance of William Tell, 
Homer, Shakespeare, and other such fabulous 
personages, the cat of Whittington never had any 
real existence at all, verifying old’ Huddeford’s 
couplet: 


‘* E’en now I see, descending from his throne, 
Thy venerable cat, oh Whittington!” 


Max Miller, in his “ Lectures on Language,” 
quotes from Mr. Riley’s ‘‘ Monuments of the Guild- 
hall of London.” Max Miiller admits that he has 
not been able to trace the story of Whittington to 
its earliest form, and leaves to Mr. Riley all the 
credit and responsibility of the following explana- 
tion. In the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century, trading, or buying and selling 
at a profit, was known to the more educated 
classes under the French name achat, which, in 
England, was written and probably pronounced 
acat. Mr. Riley suggests that to @ caf of this 
nature Whittington was indebted for his wealth, 





and concludes that as in time the French was 
displaced here by the modern English, the 
meaning of the word probably became lost, and 
thereby gave the opportunity to some inventive 
genius, at a much later period, of building a new 
story on the double meaning of an old and effete 
word.* 

In the same way, some other favourite legends 
are dissolving intothin air. Thus the stately River 
Rhine flows along bereft of some of its tingling 
legends; as in the case of the Mouse Tower of 
Bingen, where once the mice, or the rats, accord- 
ing to the veritable words of Southey, 


** Whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And then they picked the bishop’s bones ; 
They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 
For they were sent to do judgment on him.” 


This wicked bishop was Hatto, who, for the 
inhuman tyranny with which he consumed the 
bread and provisions of poor folks, was himself 
eaten up by mice as a just judgment of God; and 
the tower wherein he was eaten stands, saith an 
old writer, as a perpetual monument to all suc- 
ceeding generations. But, as in the instance of 
Whittington’s cat, this story seems also to grow 
out of apoem. The Mouse Tower was, in fact, the 
place where heavy tolls and taxes were exacted for 
the passage of the Rhine, and mouse was an exag- 
geration of an old German word muss or mause, 
signifying /ax or fol]. Near St. Goar is another 
castle, called Ka/senelnbogen, or the Cat’s Elbow, 
where the cat also put out her paw to arrest the 
passage for tolls. In those ancient days it was a 
war between cat and mouse en. the Rhine; it was 
said that the mouse generally got the better of the 
cat, but the real mice were the burghers, who, 
eaten up by the taxes, rose, besieged, and even- 
tually crushed the castles and the owners of 
them. As to the Mouse Tower itself, it appears 
to have been first built two hundred years after 
Bishop Hatto returned to dust. Thus etymo- 
logy dissolves tradition, and often throws a light 
upon history, illustrating the truth of Goethe's 
remark that words are fossil history. 

But to return to Whittington, etymology has 
busied itself about him in other ways; shrewd 
suspicions have been entertained that, if a cat 
existed, it was no mouser. Caéf/a, say some of the 





* Since these pages were written, the subject has been discussed by 
Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” He says: ‘* There 
used to exist in the Mercers’ Hall a portrait of Whittington, dated 1536, 
in which a black-and-white cat figured at his left hand. A still existing 
portrait by Reginald Elstrack, who flourished about 1590, represents him 
with his hand resting on a cat. ‘The story is told that the hand originally 
rested on a skull, but that in deference to public opinion a cat was sub- 
stituted, which proves that the legend or the history had been by that 
time completely spread. That is also proved by a reference to the cat 
legend in Heywood's ‘If You know not Me,’ and by another in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ Newgate gaol 
was rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, and a statue, with a cat at his 
feet, is said to have been set up on the gate, and to have remained there 
till the fire of 1666. Moreover, a piece of plate, on which figured he- 
raldic cats,’ was presented to the Mercers’ Company in 1572; and in the 
house at Gloucester, which the Whittingtons occupied till 1460, there 
was dug up a stone, when repairs were being made in 1862, on which, in 
basso relievo, is represented the figure of a boy carrying in his arms a 
cat. The workmanship appears to be of the fifteenth century. This 
is all that can be said in favour of the legend. Against it, besides its 
inherent improbability, may be called as witnesses many folk-tales, which 
at least suggest that the story is one of the common-places of fiction, 
capable of being associated with any historical or fictitious personage. 
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learned, signified a vessel, even as we know it 
does in this day in that most marvellous instance 
of superstition—shall we seem uncharitable if 
we add, and imposture P—the Sacro Catino, the 
sacred vessel of Genoa, upon which, perhaps, 
many of our readers have paid five francs to look 
—alleged to be the vessel used by our Lord at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. So various are 
the oddities of elucidatory learning attempting 
to account for the cat of Whittington; but we 
confess we do not quite like to give up the 
original cat of our childhood ; it is by no means 
the impossible story which, for a long time, 
it seemed. 

Even in the missionary experiences of John 
Williams we have such a cat. Raratonga was 
besieged with rats; they vexed the patience of 
good John Williams; they not only devastated 
the island; sacrilegiously they invaded his pre- 


mises, burglariously they broke into his black- . 


smith’s shop, they ate up his bellows, they ate 
up all the leather he had there. To be even with 
them, he imported some cats; the cats proved 
a great blessing to the island, and the rats were 
no longer permitted to have it all their own way. 

There are many instances which serve to show 
that, after all honest dealing with etymology, the 
story of Whittington’s cat has a fair basis of pro- 
bability about it. Do we not read that during 
the days of the first French Republic, the maga- 
zines were so infested by mice and rats that the 
Convention was obliged to import ten thousand 
cats to preserve their grain? In other places 
where the cat has been prohibited the conse- 
quences have been fearful. We read of the im- 
mense value attached to the cat in the Faroe 
Islands. There, in 1797, a plague prevailed 
among the cats, and the mortality was fearful from 
its consequences, for the rats were numerous, 
and would destroy a cornfield in two nights, so 
that a cat was really of immense value. We could 
soon lay before our readers a number of instances 
which would give probability to the story of 
Whittington, and, in spite of the labours of learned 
etymologists, we believe the old tradition will last, 
and as long as London exists, not only will Whit- 
tington, Alderman and Lord Mayor, be believed 
in, but his cat be as veritable an item of history 
as himself, although the whole story of Whitting- 
ton, in life and after death, is involved ina haze of 
pleasant mystery and singular romance. 

We shall not attempt to detain our readers by 
any remarks especially upon the natural history of 
the cat—certainly not inquire with the learned 
and delightful Sir Thomas Browne, in his “‘ Vulgar 
Errors,” whether ‘the brains of cats be attended 
with such destructive malignities as Dioscorides 
and others put upon them.” We shall not 
curiously inquire with Mr. Darwin, in his journal, 
whether the cat be good to eat. 

A more interesting question might be dis- 
cussed from the observations of Dr. Sichel, com- 
municated to the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
as to the uniform deafness of white cats, espe- 
cially those with blue eyes — curious observa- 
tions of the doctor, from which he branches out 
into curious speculations. Upon such important 





and interesting discussions, however, our igno- 
rance and incapacity to form an opinion must 
compel us to be silent. Also as to the origin of 
the cat, which the veracious volumes of the 
Talmud assure us was one of the animals which 
did not enter into the ark. There were but two of 
these—the pig and the cat. When the rats gave 
great annoyance, ate the food, and befouled what 
they did not eat, the voyagers said to- Noah, 
‘Deliver us!” Then Noah passed his hand down 
the back of the lion, and he sneezed, and the cat 
leaped out of his nose, and, behold! the cat ate 
up all the rats! If our readers think this too con- 
temptible a story to recite, we have only to say 
in apology for its narration here, Is it not written 
in the Jerusalem Talmud ? 

Our readers do not need to be told that the cat 
has noble relations. She is a monarch in disguise. 
We have known people to stare when they have 
been informed that an owl belongs to the class of 
the eagles—a sort of eagle turned monk. The owl 
is acat with wings. This remark, we believe, has 
often been made, but this refers to her moral and 
hermitic character. Naturally she belongs to the 
same family as the lion, felis eo, the immediate 
class to which she belongs being /e/zs domestica. Our 
happy domestic brings to our households a good 
many characteristics which remind us of the desert. 
Our glorious old friend, Dr. Livingstone, was in 
the habit of depreciating the lion, and certainly 
has succeeded in giving to him an inferior moral 
character to that which tradition has conferred 
upon the king of beasts. We should shock 
Madame de Cristine by saying that our household 
friend, Mrs. Felis Domestica, seems. to exhibit 
many of the traits which Livingstone has attached 
to the lion—of sly meanness, even of a kind of 
cowardice. ‘Thus the various orders of the crea- 
tures seem to identify their unity. As Thomas 
Carlyle has said of the. sentimental French in the 
time of the Revolution :—“ Kittenhood, frisky 
and playful, develops into Cathood, smirchy and 
Maintenon-like, and this into Tigerhood, bloody 
and cruel, and these all have their relation, it 
seems, in Lionhood, stately and terrible, but cap- 
able of including the other three, with the addi- 
tion of aslyness and ferocity like that of an Ivan ora 
Napoleon.” And this reminds us of an old story, an 
apologue of Gregoras, one of the Byzantine his- 
torians, when in one of his sermons he attempted 
to set forth the unity of a cruel spirit in its pro- 
fessions of meekness and conversion under the 
fable of the cobbler’s cat. It will be interesting 
if only as an illustration of the way in which one 
of the fathers of the Eastern church preached in 
the twelfth century :—‘‘ There was once a man,” 
he said, “‘ who was a cobbler by trade, and he 
had a cat that was in colour perfectly white. She 
used to catch every day one of the mice that 
infested the house. It happened one day that 
she fell by chance into the vessel in which the 
cobbler kept his blacking. She had great diffi- 
culty in getting out again, and was dyed quite 
black. When the mice saw her they immediately 
supposed that, having adopted the monastic 
habit, she had, of course, given up eating flesh. 
They began therefore to run about the floor with- 
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out fear, and to hunt up and down for their food ; 
but the cat coming up and seeing such a noble 
prize, felt a desire to catch them all at once. 
She was not able to do so, however, but, seizing 
two, she instantly devoured them. The rest of 
the mice ran away, wondering, however, how it 
was that she could seem to be even more cruel 
than before, after putting on the monastic habit ;” 
and so he went on to reprobate the conduct of 
men who, attaining to spiritual power, even outdid 
their former severity by the harshness of their 
priestly arrogance. 

But if we find the cat in noble relations, or 
trace her up to a remote ancestry, we must go far 
beyond any allusions we have hitherto made. No 
amount of fanciful or fanatical regard such as we 
have instanced can at all approach the homage 
with which puss was regarded in ancient Egypt. 
She was sacred to Pasht, one of the most illus- 
trious female Egyptian deities, and if our readers 
have noticed the conformation of the forehead 
and facial attributes of the lady, as visible in the 
old monuments and tombs, surely they have been 
struck with her resemblance to a cat herself, and 
seen that Pasht was worthy to be the very queen 
of pussies. We had even hoped to have made 
out some etymological relations, but we are afraid 
our attempts would not “ hold water.” 

Ages since—in the time of Moses, and before 
that time—the cat was adored in Egypt. The 
family went into mourning when puss paid the 
debt of nature. Were any one so unfortunate as 
to cause the death of a cat, instant death would 
be his doom, and the entire destruction of his 
house. The superstitious regard for the cat in 
Egypt is, we suppose, scarcely less now than it 
was in the days of Herodotus, who gives us a suffi- 
cient account of the honour paid to the cat with 
the variety of other ‘“‘abominable beasts” wor- 
shipped by that strange people. The cat had her 
sacred city (Bubastis, the city of Pasht), the cats 
were embalmed, and the greater number of them 
were buried with honour there. And still we find 
all together countless crowds of the mummies of 
cats—those sacred creatures tenderly embalmed 
also in the affections of this singular people,—so 
famous by the immense and overwhelming mag- 
nificence of their buildings, their cities and their 
monuments, their sphynxes and their pyramids ; 
and so grotesquely famous by their abominable 
worship not merely of the cat, but even of crea- 
tures far lower in the scale of creation. They vene- 
rated, however, equally the creature which destroyed 
and that which saved from destruction. They 
worshipped alike the crocodile or the alligator, 
which ravaged their cities and fields, and the ibis 
and the ichneumon, which destroyed the eggs of 
the crocodile. And if we find the countless mum- 
mies of the cat, we find also innumerable mum- 
mies of rats and mice, which had their devotees 
and adorers also. 

Not far from the Kingdom of History lies the 
Dominion of Proverb, and puss gives point to 
many a proverb. Perhaps few are more pithy 
than that “Care killed a cat,” and yet they say 
** A cat has nine lives.” How long-lived, then, is 
care! Yet Shakespeare makes one of his heroes 





say cheerfully toa downcast spirit, ‘‘ What ,s,ough 


care killed a cat, thou has metal enough in thee 
to kill care!” 

The Spaniards, whose language is an ample 
repository of proverbs, have many, but they are 


like our own. ‘“* Zhey whip the cat tf our mis-- 


tress does not spin”—that is, the servant suffers 
for the faults of the master or mistress. ‘* Zhe 
mouse does not go away with a bellyful from the 
cat’s house”—very obviously spoken of simplicity 
when it trifles with cunning. ‘ When the cats go 
away the mice grow saucy,” “A mewing cat is 
never a good mouser, and a barking dog seldom 
bites”—or, as we say, Great talkers are little 
doers. ‘‘ Don’t turn the cat out of your house for 
being a thief’—spoken of those who expect what 
is contrary to nature from their servants, and the 
very attribute, perhaps, for which their services 
are retained. ‘‘ Zhe meat is on the hook because 
there zs no cat”—applied to persons who could 
be no other than successful because they had 
never been troubled, or were virtuous because they 
had never been tempted. ‘Let us see who will 
carry the cat to the water”—that is, who will have 
the best of it. The French also have proverbs 
concerning cats, but we do not see one that is not 
a translation or an adaptation to those well known 
amongst ourselves. ‘‘ Appeler un chat un chat” 
—to call a cat a cat is the same idea as our calling 
a spade a spade. Again, “Ce n'est pas a mot que 
l’on vendra un chat pour un leévre”—this is the 
same zdea as our *‘ Don’t think to catch an old 
bird with chaff.” 

“Pll keep no more cats than will catch mice;” 
““Cats eat what hussies spare;” ‘How can the 
cat help it if the maid is a fool?” ‘‘ Although the 
old cat winks she zs not blind ;” “* The cat knows 
whose lips she licks.” ‘* Who will bell the cat?” is a 
curious old proverb, famous in parable and in his- 
tory. The mice held a consultation how to secure 
themselves from the cat, and they resolved to 
hang a bell about the cat’s neck to give warning 
when she approached ; but after they had resolved 
on doing it they were as far off as ever, for who 
would do it? Both parable and proverb have im- 
mortalised themselves, however, in history. When 
the Scottish nobles met at Stirling in a body they 
proposed to take Spence, the obnoxious favourite 
of James 111, and hang him, and so get rid of him. 
‘* Ay,” said Lord Grey, “‘ that’s very well said, but 
who'll bellthe cat?” ‘That will I!” said the 
black Earl Angus, and he undertook the task, and 
accomplished it, and was called “‘ Archibald Bell- 
the-cat ” until his dying day. 

We will not continue what might be so easily 
lengthened. ‘* You can have no more of a cat than 
her skin,” for the skin, when this proverb was first 
uttered, was useful in trimming coats and cloaks. 
Some proverbs are not complimentary. ‘A cat 
has nine lives, and a woman has nine cats’ lives.’ But 
perhaps this proverb is not so unkind as it seems, 
and pointed rather to the immense variety of trou- 
bles, cares, and endurance which through all ages 
seem to have been woman’s portion. ‘“ He dives 
at the sign of the Cat’s Foot,” however, has a very 
distinct reference to the henpecked husband 
whose wife scratches him 
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THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK 


From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


ORD NORTHBROOK is sprung from a 
family which, in the course of a century, 
has risen by successful commerce to high 

social distinction, and which is now ennobled in 
two of its branches. In giving an account of his 
lordship’s public services, some preliminary notice 
is due to his merchant ancestors who built up the 
fortunes of the family in the able management of 
the great house of Baring Brothers, which now 
holds, as it has done for several generations 
bygone, a pre-eminent position in the City of 
London. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century 
John Baring, son of Franz Baring, minister of the 
Lutheran Church at Bremen, came to England 
and settled as a merchant and cloth manufacturer 
at Larkbeer, near Exeter. Being a German by 
birth and blood, he was naturalised as a British 
subject in 1723. This gentleman, having married 
an English lady, died in 1748, and left a consider- 
able fortune to each of his children. His eldest 
son, John Baring, of Mount Radford, county 








Devon, represented the city of Exeter in Parlia- 
ment from 1776 to 1800, while his daughter 
Elizabeth married the celebrated lawyer, John 
Dunning, who was created Baron Ashburton in 
1782. ‘The third son, Francis Baring, born in 
1740, was the founder of the London branch of 
the family, now represented by Lord Northbrook. 
Along with his brother John, Francis Baring 
originated in 1770 the mercantile house which 
has since borne the name of Baring Brothers. To 
his energy, ability, and high character the suc- 
cessful operations of the firm in the early days of 
its history are, in the main, to be attributed. It 
became, under his guidance, specially concerned 
in Government loans, particularly in the important 
political crises of 1797 and 1806. So high, indeed, 
was the standing in commercial circles of Francis 
Baring, that he was styled by Lord Erskine “the 
first merchant in the world.” He was at one time 
the chairman and for many years a director of the 
East India Company, and assisted in obtaining for 
the Bank of England a charter of incorporation. 
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In politics, this merchant prince was a sup- 
porter of Pitt, and by Pitt he was created a baronet 
in 1793. He purchased from the Duke of Bedford 
the estate of Stratton, in Hampshire, near to 
Winchester. The Manor of Stratton had belonged 
from a very early period to Hyde Abbey, but at 
the dissolution of the monasteries it became the 
property of the then Earl of Southampton. In 
this family it continued until the marriage of 
Rachel, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
the last Lord Southampton, to the unfortunate 
Lord William Russell. By the Bedford family 
Stratton was held until it was acquired by Sir 
Francis Baring. The mansion of Stratton Park, 
situate in the parish of Micheldever, was rebuilt 
by him and the grounds greatly improved. The 
parish church, with the exception of the Henry 
the Seventh Tower, was also rebuilt, at a cost of 
£10,000. Stratton Park became the country resi- 
dence of its opulent owner, as it is now the seat 
of his great-grandson Lord Northbrook. The 
first baronet died in 1810, leaving at his death 
realised and landed property to the value of over 
two millions sterling, and a financial business 
which, in the magnitude of its operations, was 
scarcely inferior to the rival house of the Roth- 
schilds. He left several sons, of whom Thomas, 
the eldest, succeeded to the title. Early in life 
Thomas Baring entered the Civil Service of the 
East India Company, but after eight years’ work 
in Bengal retired in 1801. He sat for a short 
time in the unreformed House of Commons, but 
the second baronet had little love for politics, and 
was best known for his pure taste in art, and for 
his magnificent collection of pictures at Stratton 
Park. At his death, which occurred in 1848, 
this collection was sold, and, considering the 
prices then obtainable, realised a large sum of 
money. 

A passing reference may here be made to 
Alexander Baring, brother of Sir Thomas, who 
became on the death of the father, Sir Francis 
Baring, head of the house of Baring Brothers, 
and in whose person the family first attained to 
the honours of the peerage. Early in life Alex- 
ander Baring was engaged in the service of the 
firm in the United States and the Canadas. The 
knowledge he there acquired was not only of much 
commercial value to his house, but in after years 
was turned to good political account in the service 
of the State. From 1812 till 1832 he sat in the 
Liberal interest in the House of Commons. In 
1815 he took a decided part against the proposed 
change in the Corn Laws, and received the thanks 
of the London merchants for his Parliamentary 
services. During the Reform crisis a change 
occurred in his political views, and in the new 
Parliament of 1832 he represented North Essex 
as a moderate Conservative. In Sir Robert Peel’s 
short administration of 1834-5, Mr. Baring held 
office as Master of the Mint and President of the 
Board of Trade, and on Sir Robert’s retirement 
from office he was raised to the House of Lords 
as Baron Ashburton, thus reviving the title of the 
peerage conferred on John Dunning, his uncle by 
marriage, which had become extinct. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Ashburton supported the 





commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, who in 
1842 sent him as a special commissioner to the 
United States to settle some disputes which 
threatened war between the two countries. The 
result was what is known as the Ashburton Treaty, 
which composed differences by defining the boun- 
daries between Canada and the State of Maine. 
Lord Ashburton was a warm supporter of Row- 
land Hill’s plan of penny postage, and largely 
assisted in carrying the measure through the 
House of Lords. His clear intellect, sound finan- 
cial knowledge, and experience of business were 
of much service in committees of the Upper 
House. He died in 1848, but a few days after the 
demise of his elder brother, Sir Thomas Baring, 
at Longleat, the seat of his grandson, the Marquis 
of Bath. The Ashburton branch of the Baring 
family is now represented by Alexander Hugh, 
fourth Baron Ashburton, the grandson of the first 
baron. 

Reverting to the elder branch, represented by 
Lord Northbrook, we have now to notice Sir 
Francis Thornhill Baring, the third baronet, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas, and father of the subject of 
our notice. The third baronet was born in 1796, 
and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
Double First-Class in 1817. He was afterwards 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1826 he 
was elected Member for Portsmouth in the Whig 
interest, and continuously for forty years he repre- 
sented that borough in Parliament. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Mel- 
bourne, and in the first Government of Lord John 
Russell he held office as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He finally retired from official life in 
1852, though continuing to sit in Parliament till 
January, 1866, when he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Northbrook. This was shortly before 
his death, which occurred in September of the 
same year. In private life, the first Lord North- 
brook was very simple in his tastes, and enjoyed 
greater happiness in the retirement of his family 
than in society. A considerate and generous 
landlord, he gave constant personal attention to 
the comfort of his labourers and the condition of 
the cottages on his estate. Of refined and edu- 
cated tastes, he was tothe last fond of the classical 
studies for which he was distinguished in early 
life. During the long period of his Parliamentary 
career he was greatly respected on both sides of 
the House of Commons. 

Mention may also be made of the late Mr. 
Thomas Baring, M.P. for Huntingdon, next 
brother to the first Lord Northbrook. In political 
views the brothers were opposed. So great was 
the financial reputation of Mr. Thomas Baring, 
and so high his position in the City as the chief 
working manager of the great house of his family, 
that Lord Derby made offer to him of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer in 1852. Although 
this office was declined, Mr. Baring in other re- 
spects did much useful Parliamentary service. The 
remaining sons of Sir Thomas Baring, uncles of 
the present Lord Northbrook, were John, a 
merchant in the City, and Dr. Charles Baring, 
appointed first Bishop of Bristol and Gloucester, 
and afterwards for seventeen years Bishop of 
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Durham. A son of the bishop is now engaged in 
most valuable evangelistic work in India. 

Thomas George Baring, Earl of Northbrook, 
with whom we are mainly concerned, was born in 
1826, and is the eldest son of the first Baron 
Northbrook, and of his wife Jane, the youngest 
daughter of Sir George Grey, Baronet, and niece 
of Charles, second Earl Grey. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated as 
Second-Class in 1846. Shortly after leaving the 
university he was introduced to official life as 
private secretary to Mr. Labouchere, President of 
the Board of Trade in the first Russell adminis- 
tration. He afterwards acted in a like capacity to 
Sir George Grey at the Home Office. Appointed 
secretary to Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord 
Halifax, at the India Board, Mr. Baring in this 
post received his first official knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and subsequently as Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, from 1857 to 1861, he had 
further administrative experience of our great 
Eastern dominion. Mr. Baring served also at the 
Admiralty and at the War Office, having had alto- 
gether prior to his departure for India a round of 
varied official experience which falls to the lot of 
few. In 1857 he was returned to the House of 
Commons for Penryn and Falmouth, and sat for 
these boroughs until 1866, when on his father’s 
death he succeeded to the peerage. Lord North- 
brook was selected by Mr. Gladstone to fill the 
important post of Viceroy of India, which had be- 
come vacant by the assassination of Lord Mayo in 
January, 1872. His qualifications were his Par- 
liamentary experience, his proved administrative 
and financial ability, and his official knowledge of 
Indian affairs. The Viceroy or Governor-General 
of India is appointed by the Crown, and requires 
to reside in India. The ordinary tenure of the 
office is five years, and it is not customary for the 
Viceroy to resign in consequence of a change of 
ministry at home. Thus Lord Mayo, though ap- 
pointed by Mr. Disraeli in 1868, continued to act 
under Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Northbrook, not- 
withstanding Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, re- 
mained at his post with Lord Salisbury at the 
India Office. 

On the eve of Lord Northbrook’s departure for 
Calcutta, a banquet was given to him at Winches- 
ter, by way of congratulation and as an expression 
of the respect which Hampshire men entertained 
for him as a friend and neighbour. It was ap- 
propriate on that occasion to refer to his lordship’s 
hereditary connection with India. His great- 
grandfather was as we have seen at one time chair- 
man, and for a long period a director of the East 
India Company. His grandfather, when an offi- 
cial of the Indian Civil Service, was married at 
Calcutta, and at Calcutta his father was born. At 
this Winchester gathering Lord Northbrook made 
a touching reference to the lamented Lord Mayo. 
He had known him he said in the House of Com- 
mons, and was won by his frank and genial 
address and by his great courtesy. He referred 
also to the fact that there was no new policy to 
propound in India, because the great principles of 
Indian administration had been placed on record 
in the proclamation issued when the direct 





government of the Crown was substituted for that 
of the East India Company. In that historical 
document it was set forth that there was no desire 
for increased territory—that religious freedom 
would be maintained—free admission of qualified 
natives to the Civil Service secured, and the law 
administered with due regard to the rights, usages, 
and customs of India. ‘‘I have had,” he said, 
‘the advantage for some years of serving in the 
India department. During those years I learnt 
I hope one great lesson, which I shall carry with 
me to India, that is, the difference between 
Eastern and Western civilisation, and the danger 
of being carried away by the ideas of what may be 
right and politic and wise in this country when 
we come to deal with a different country and with 
a people of different sentiments, religions, and 
education, and with a different tone of thought 
from ourselves.” 

Lord Northbrook arrived at Calcutta in May, 
1872. Immediately he assumed the office of 
Viceroy, the duties of which had been temporarily 
discharged by Lord Napier. There is perhaps no 
other position in the world which gives to a man 
of high aims and strong purpose so many oppor- 
tunities of advancing the happiness of mankind. 
Lord Mayo had urged on the material improve- 
ment of India by reforming several of the great 
branches of administration and creating a depart- 
ment of agriculture and a system of provincial 
finance, together with laying the foundation for a 
reform of the salt duties. Inheriting the special 
talent of his family, the ability of Lord North- 
brook found pre-eminent scope in the department 
of finance. ‘He possessed,” to quote the words 
of Sir Richard Temple, ‘‘a greater knowledge of 
finance and the several subjects cognate to it than 
any Governor-General who ever landed in India.” 
One of the questions which demanded his imme- 
diate attention was that of the Income-tax. This 
tax had been for the first time imposed in India 
in 1860 by Mr. James Wilson, when Finance 
Minister, to assist in meeting the yearly deficits 
which then prevailed; but it had all along been 
highly unpopular, and Lord Northbrook im- 
presssed with the objections which had _ been 
urged against it—although the Budget had been 
framed including the tax—resolved on its discon- 
tinuance. This act was specially approved by the 
Europeans as well as by the natives of the upper 
and middle classes, and brought to the new 
Goverxor-General at the outset no small measure 
of popularity. 

During the Viceroyship of Sir John Lawrence, 
Simla, a place of wonderful beauty in the 
Himalayas, had become the health resort or 
summer residence of the Governor-General and 
his Council. Thither Lord Northbrook repaired 
shortly after his arrival at Calcutta. Sojourning 
at Simla but for a brief period, he set out on an 
extensive tour. Proceeding ona voyage down the 
Indus, he held on the way a reception of native 
chiefs of the Southern trans-Indus territory, and 
in Sind had an interview with the Khan of Khelat. 
From Karachi he went by sea to Bombay, and 
there held with all due ceremony a levée for the 
princes and chiefs of Western India. 
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We can only touch on the more salient events 
which transpired during Lord Northbrook’s Vice- 
royalty. One of these was the grievous famine 
which threatened Lower Bengal in 1874, and 
which was only obviated by a heavy expenditure 
and a vast organisation of State relief. 

Some notion of the calamity with which the 
Indian Government, under Lord Northbrook, had 
to contend may be formed when we state that the 
failure of the two harvests extended over a tract 
of country inhabited by no less than twenty-eight 
millions of people. When reports of the appre- 
hended famine reached the Viceroy he was at 
Simla, but, regardless of sanitary considerations, 
he at once started for Calcutta, where he could to 
better purpose direct the necessary operations of 
relief. Strongly urged by high officials to stop all 
exportations of grain, Lord Northbrook, guided 
by his economic knowledge, decided not to inter- 
fere with the course of trade, preferring rather to 
make the necessary purchases of food in the open 
market. 

To give employment to the destitute peasantry, 
the Viceroy ordered the construction of two great 
public works. One of these was the extension of 
the Soane Irrigation Canal, the other the forma- 
tion of the Northern Bengal Railway. A system 
of local relief works was also planned by him for 
each of the distressed districts. 

The grain, when purchased, was poured into 
these districts both by land and water. A fleet of 
2,300 boats and nine steamers plied on the Ganges 
and its tributary streams. A train of 100,000 
carts and 200,000 bullocks carried the food to well- 
selected depots in the interior, while a supplement- 
ary troop of 2,000 camels and 9,000 pack-animals 
bore supplies to the more remote and inaccessible 
parts of the famished country. Such details may 
give some idea of the calamity of an Indian 
famine, and of the consequent strain of anxiety 
and labour which it entails on the Viceroy and the 
officials of the Indian Government. Lord North- 
brook’s policy and exertions by which the gigantic 
evil of 1874 was overcome were upheld and ap- 
proved, with a generous confidence, by Lord 
Salisbury at the India Office. 

Another event which belongs to the Viceroyship 
of Lord Northbrook was the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India. This visit took place during the 
cold season of 1875-6. Lord Northbrook had 
highly approved of the proposed visit, and had 
strongly expressed the opinion that it would have 
a highly beneficial effect on the people of India. 
He received the Prince at Bombay, where he first 
touched the shores of India, and where the event 
was celebrated by every possible manifestation of 
loyalty. 

Some time before the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Northbrook had deposed the disloyal 
Gaekwar of Baroda, and placed on the throne his 
adopted son, the boy Maharaja Syajee Rao. At 
the durbar, held at Bombay, the little Gaekwar 
was presented to the Prince. ‘‘ He was weighted,” 
says an account, “head, neck, chest, arms, fingers, 
ankles, with such a sight and wonder of vast dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls, as would be 
worth the loot of many a rich town.” It is an 





instance of the beneficial action of our rule in 
India, that this State of Baroda, comprising some 
of the richest territories in the Indian empire, was 
thus rescued from its misgovernment, and having 
been placed under Sir Madhava Rao, an able native 
minister, was brought in a few years to a condition 
of high prosperity. Afterwards the Prince of 
Wales paid a visit to Baroda, and was hospitably 
received and entertained by the young Gaekwar. 
In the course of his travels, when the Prince at 
length reached Calcutta, Lord Northbrook, as the 


representative of the Queen in India, put off from: 


the shore in full state to welcome his royal guest. 
Then followed the entrance of the Prince into 
Calcutta, and the banquet given by Lord North- 
brook in honour of his visit to the metropolis of 
India. 


On leaving India the Prince addressed a letter. 


to Lord Northbrook, dated H.M.s. Serapis, Bom- 
bay, March 13th, 1876, expressive of the sincere 
pleasure and the deep interest with which he had 
visited the great and wonderful country, and his 
sense of the high value to him of the information 
he had gained. After referring, among other 
matters, to the gratifying reception he had re- 
ceived from the princes and chiefs, and from the 
native population, and after commending the 
military and civil services, the Prince adds: “I 
cannot conclude without thanking you and all 
those in authority for the facilities which have 
enabled me to traverse so rapidly so large an 
extent of country, and rest assured I shall ever 
retain a grateful memory of the hospitality ten- 
dered by yourself and by others who have so 
kindly received me.” 

Soon after the Prince’s departure for England, 
Lord Northbrook followed him. Whether owing 
to considerations of health or other reasons, he 
did not by one year complete the usual term of 
five years’ service as Governor-General. In the 
spring of 1876, in time to escape the summer 
heats of Bengal, and as soon as his successor, 
Lord Lytton, had arrived at Calcutta, Lord North- 
brook left India. 

In reference to this event, a writer in the 
“Times” of that date says: ‘‘ Lord Northbrook’s 
virtues as Governor-General were not such as to 
strike the popular imagination. In promoting 
the prosperity and good government of the great 
Peninsula, he has been one of the most zealous 
and industrious of Viceroys, and in his policy he 
has been on the whole one of the best advised. 
He returns to us still young in years, and with 
unimpaired health, to take his place in the House 
of Lords by the side of Lord Lawrence as an ex- 
Viceroy of India. As an active and clear-headed 
watcher of the administration of India, Lord 
Northbrook will have opportunities of usefulness 
before him in Parliament more than sufficient to 
compensate for the interruption of his career in 
the East.” 

A Governor-General in India, from the neces- 
sity of his position, must be largely indebted to, 
and guided by, the men of experience who form 
his Council. Coming from England to Calcutta, 
he can have no intimate knowledge of the diffe- 
rent provinces of the vast Indian Empire, and of 
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their peculiar condition and requirements. The 
merit and success of his government must be 
owing largely to his ability to avail himself of the 
knowledge of others, and with such aid to form 
sound and independent conclusions. 

“ India,” said Lord Northbrook after his return, 
“is governed in India by the majority of views of 
the Governor-General and his Council. There is 
no Viceroy who has more cause to be thankful for 
the services of the Council than myself. And 
when I speak of the Council of India I refer to 
such men as Sir John Strachey, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Louis Pelly, and others of like mark 
and experience, who have governed countries 
larger than France, and settled questions greater 
than many which disturb the peace of Europe. 
These are the class of men who have formed the 
Indian Empire, and it is men such as these who 
will maintain it.” 

The views and opinions of Lord Northbrook as 
to the people of India are of interest and value. 
“Those millions of Indians,” he said, “are a 
people who commend themselves most entirely to 
the affections of those who govern them. I do 
not think there exists a more contented people—a 
people more ready to obey to the letter, and feel 
confidence and trust in those put over them. All 
do their duty to their relations and friends in 
times of difficulty, and all live peaceably with one 
another.” 

Referring to the progress and prospects of 
Christianity in India, he has expressee himself to 
the effect that the propagation of Christianity in 
India has been rightly left to the missionaries of 
the various Christian societies. Some of the 
missions had been very successful, not so much 
with educated Indians as where they came into 
contact with the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
interior. He had himself visited a part of the 
country where the Christians numbered 25,000. 
Lord Northbrook does not think that the Indian 
people will ultimately embrace Christianity in any 
of the numerous forms in which it is brought 
before them by European Christians. He rather 
believes they will go further back, and adopt a 
form of Christianity more nearly approaching the 
simplicity of the Apostolic Church than any which 
now exists. As to the alleged community of feel- 
ing between the adherents of the Mohammedan 
faith, he thinks that no particular relation exists 
between the movements of the Mussulman popu- 
lations in such countries as Turkey and India. 

Among the varieus public services rendered by 
Lord Northbrook after his return from India, we 
may mention that he was chosen to succeed Lord 
Dufferin as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. At the annual meeting in May, 1880, he 
delivered the usual address as President. In that 
address it fell to him to notice the great geograph- 
ical achievement of the completion of the north- 
east passage by the Swedish explorer, Professor 
(now Baron) Nordenskiéld, and also the success- 
ful exploration of the country between the great 
lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, by the young geo- 
logist, Mr. Joseph Thomson, who succeeded to 
the command of the society’s East African expe- 
dition’on the lamented death of Mr. Keith John- 





ston. Interesting also is his reference to Lord 
Lawrence, his predecessor in the high post of 
Governor-General of India, as among the deceased 
members of the Royal Geographical Society of 
the year under review. ‘‘ We have lost a man in 
Lord Lawrence,” he said, ‘‘ who showed through- 
out all his career to what high distinction the 
simple, honest, energetic performance of duty 
will lead a man. Having occupied the highest 
positions in the civil service of India, having been 
one of the foremost to restore the Empire at the 
time of its greatest peril, he filled for five years 
with great advantage to India the office of Gover- 
nor-General, and on his return to this country 
showed, by his acceptance of the chairmanship of 
the London School Board, and other duties of a 
similar character, that he was desirous to the best 
of his ability, and to the end of his life, to con- 
tinue that simple life of duty which was his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.” 

Having been called upon to fill the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, an office which his 
father had filled before him, Lord Northbrook 
with much regret resigned the post of President, 
in which he was succeeded by Lord Aberdare. 

In the recent operations of the naval and mili- 
tary forces in Egypt, Lord Northbrook had a full 
share of the anxious and responsible labours of 
the authorities at home prior to the overthrow of 
Arabi. Ina speech made by him at Liverpool in 
October last, he, however, with characteristic 
modesty, attributed the success which had been so 
signally attained mainly to the exertions of the 
permanent officials at the head of the two great 
services of the country. He justified the war in 
Egypt as springing from the engagements of this 
country, and as an unavoidable necessity alike in 
the interests of England, of the Continental States, 
and of the Egyptian people. Specially he empha- 
sised the fact that the oppressed cultivators of the 
soil had derived immense benefit from the labours 
of the European administrators, who by reducing 
the finances to order and by other reforms had 
mitigated the burden of taxation and removed 
other evils to which they had for ages been sub- 
ject. One of these high officials who did good 
work in Egypt was his own relative, Major 
Baring, who has since accepted the office of 
Finance Minister of India. 

The high personal qualities of Lord North- 
brook, his experience as a statesman and an ad- 
ministrator, hig -learness and force as a speaker, 
his financial knu vledge and capacity for work, 
have raised him to a high position among the 
leading men of the time, and entitle the country 
in years to come to look for a continuance in one 


_ form or another of his valuable public services.* 


J. H. 





* Our sketch is necessarily confined to a statement of the public 
services of Lord Northbrook, but we cannot refrain from adding a 
brief reference to his high personal character. Few men could be more 
honoured and loved by all who come in contact with him in private life, 
and know how courteous, considerate, and generous he is. Two points 
we may mention as illustrative of his anxiety to use his position for the 
best influences. He takes a warm interest in the native Indians, who in 
increasing numbers come to this country for study, and Ke is patron of 
an institution which is named after him, ‘‘the Northbrook Club.” 
He has also on various occasions given his special sanction to efforts 
made for the religious and moral welfare of British seamen,—Eb. L. H. 





“GREAT BIRNAM WOOD” AND 


EADERS of Shakespeare will remember the 
scene in the cave, whither, in accordance 
with the resolution he had expressed to his 

wife on the previous day, Macbeth resorted to 
learn more concerning his destiny from the weird 
sisters. The first three witches have been joined 
by Hecate and three other witches. Hecate has 
commended their pains, summoned them to sing 
a song, when the second witch starts and declares 
that something wicked is coming. She says, 


** Open, locks, whoever knocks.” 


Macbeth enters and conjures them to answer 
what he asks them. 

They bid him say whether he would hear it 
from themselves or their masters. He asks to see 
their masters. 

The apparition of an armed head bids him be- 
ware of Macduff. 

The apparition of a bloody child bids him be 
bloody, bold, and resolute, and laugh to scorn the 
powers of man, 


*¢ For none of woman born shall 
Harm Macbeth.” 


The apparition of a child crowned, with a tree 
in his hand, declares :— 


** Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him.” 


When various rumours are brought to him at 
Dunsinane Castle, he seeks to quiet his fears by 
recalling the guarantees of immunity from danger 
given to him in the witches’ cave. 

When Malcolm bids his soldiers hew down 
boughs from the trees in Birnam Wood and bear 
them before them, and one of the guarantecs thus 
fails him, Macbeth, resolving at least to die with 
harness on his back, falls back on the other. 
He slays young Siward in single combat, but falls 
at last by the sword of Macduff, whose untimely 
birth, told to Macbeth in the last fatal fight, marks 
him out as the man, not of woman born, who was 
to harm the tyrant and murderer. Well might he 
curse, and henceforth resolve to distrust the jug- 
gling fiends who, as he said, 


‘¢ Palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 


Shakespeare may have gathered the materials for 
his play during a visit he is supposed to have 
paid to the neighbourhood. In the year 1599 
Queen Elizabeth sent a company of English 
players to Perth, by the desire of James vi, to 
entertain his court. It is thought, from the 
knowledge that Shakespeare displays of the dis- 
trict, that he may have been one of the party. 

Great Birnam Wood formed part of the royal 





“HIGH DUNSINANE HILL.” 


domain. Only two of its trees now remain—an oak 
and a plane—supposed to be a thousand years old. 
They are on the banks of the Tay, near the parish 
church. Each of them is about eighteen feet in 
girth. Few tourists spend a day in the neigh- 
bourhood without going to see them. It is 
possible that Shakespeare may have seen them if 
he really visited the district. It has been wittily 
said that Birnam Wood has never recovered the 
march of its ancestors to Dunsinane Hill. 
Larches, however, have been planted of late years, 
and natural birch covers the north and west of 
Birnam Hill. This hill is situate a mile to the 
south of Dunkeld. From the top, which is 1,580 
feet high, very fine views may be obtained. 


**To the east is the fertile valley of Strathmore, with Dun- 
sinane and the Sidlaw range. To the south is Perth, with 
its spacious Inches, and still further the distant Lomonds ; to 
the south-west is the valley of the Earn, with the Ochill 
hills, while to the west and the north may be seen Ben 
Lawers and Schielhallion, Ferragan, Benygloe, and Benevrac- 
kie, besides many of the lofty mountains of Banff, Aberdeen, 
and Forfarshire.”’* 


At the bottom of the hill, on the south-east side, 
is a circular mound with a rude fortification upon 
it, said to have been used by King Duncan, “the 
gracious Duncan” of Shakespeare, as a court for 
the administration of justice, as well as for pro- 
tection. 

One.of those strokes of description which has 
suggested the thought that Shakespeare was 
writing of places which he had actually seen is 
doubtless the epithet by which he describes Dun- 
sinane Hill—viz., ‘‘ high.” The castle, said to 
have been built by Macbeth on its summit, is 
eight hundred feet above its base, and upwards 
of eleven hundred feet above the sea level. 


**On three of its sides,” says Dr. Marshall, of Coupar 
Angus,t ‘‘the hiil was very steep and difficult of access. 
Its defences were high outer rocks, and where these failed 
a wall with a deep fosse. The area enclosed was of an 
oval form, two hundred and ten feet long and a hundred 
and thirty feet broad, and, judging from the immense mass of 
ruins, the rampart must have been both thick and high.” 


Tradition says that he built it by the advice of 
the witches given to him on the occasion when 


he was assured of safety until Birnam Wood . 


should come to High Dunsinane Hill.{ He was 





; * on its Straths and Glens.” (Dunkeld: A. McLean and 
on, 


+ In his most comprehensive and valuable work, to which the present 
writer acknowledges his obligation for much of the material of the 
present sketch—-‘‘ Historic Scenes in Perthshire.” (Edinburgh: William 
Oliphant and Co.) 

t Dunsinane is supposed to mean “‘ the hill of the ants.”” It took its 
name, it is thought, ‘from the crowds of men and beasts that swarmed 
on it, and from their busy activity while the erection of the stronghold 
was going on.” 
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then living at Cairnbeddie, or Caer Beth, the 
castle of Macbeth, in St. Martin’s, where he is 
said to have resided for the first ten years of his 
reign. He consulted the witches because he 
. began to feel insecure in Cairnbeddie. He met 
them at a place still pointed out in St. Martin’s, 
called, “‘the witches’ stone.” Tradition says 
there were only two witches; that they were 
among the most famous weird sisters in the king- 
dom; that one of them lived in the adjoining 
parish of Collace, and the other at a place called 
the Cape, not far from Dunsinane House. Shakes- 
peare makes Forres the scene of the interview. 

The immediate cause of the breach between 
Macbeth and Macduff, which ended fatally for the 
former, was connected with the building of Dun- 
sinane Castle. Macbeth summoned his barons to 
assist in the work by supplying draught oxen to 
carry the materials up the hill. When he was 
inspecting the operations one day he observed a 
pair of oxen so done up that they sank beneath 
their load. On ascertaining that they belonged 
to Macduff, he threatened to put his own neck 
into the yoke for furnishing such worthless cattle. 
When Macduff heard of the king’s purpose he 
fled from court, pursued by the king. When 
Macbeth reached the thane’s castle in Fife, and 
summoned Lady Macduff to surrender to him and 
deliver up her husband, she pointed to a white 
sail on the sea and said: ‘‘ Yonder goes Macduff 
to the court of England. You will never see him 
again till he comes back with young Prince Mal- 
colm, to pull you down from the throne and to 
put, you to death. You will never be able to put 
_your yoke, as you threatened, on the Thane of 
Fife’s neck.” Macbeth murdered Lady Macduff 
and her children, and returned. 





To Macduffs influence with Edward the Con- 
fessor the expedition sent by that king into Scot- 
land, to vindicate Prince Malcolm’s right to the 
crown, is attributed. To his advice also is attri- 
buted the action of the soldiers in taking branches 
of the trees, in order to conceal themselves as 
much as possible, as the army marched to Dunsin- 
ane through Birnam Wood, where they were 
joined by many of Macbeth’s disaffected 
thanes. 

According to Shakespeare, Macbeth died at 
Dunsinane. ‘“ It suited better the purpose of the 
dramatist,” says Dr. Marshall, ‘that he should die 
there.” In point of fact, after his defeat at Bimam, 
he fled northward by the back of the Sidlaws, 
‘closely pursued, fought another battle between 
Meigle and Newtyle, and, though beaten a second 
time, escaped to the north and continued the con- 
flict for two years, but was slain at last by Macduft 
at Lumphanan* in Aberdeenshire. His cairn is on 
the brow of a hill about a mile above Lumphanan 
Kirk. Other memorials of the continued conflict 
exist in the name of the district where the second 
battle was fought, viz., Belmont—z.e., the mount 
of the combat—and in a tumulus called Belliduff, 
where, a local tradition says, Macbeth was buried 
after Macduff slew him. Many untrustworthy tra- 
ditions were collected by Sir John Sinclair, who 
visited Dunsinane Hill when he was eighteen years 
old, and published in his “‘ Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” but “if there is anything certain,” says 
Dr. Marshall, ‘about Macbeth, it is that he was 
slain by Macduff at Lumphanan.” 

J. K. 





* There is a station at Lumphanan on the Deeside Railway, between 
Aberdeen and Ballater. 
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A MODERN GIANT. 


HE descent of the colossal statue of Welling- 
ton from its lofty position at Hyde Park 
Corner attracted much notice. The mass of 

metal weighed about fifty tons, and the shape 
might seem awkward for moving, the length of 
the horse from snout to end of tail being above 
twenty-five feet. The statue was brought down 
to the ground, slowly it is true, but steadily and 
safely, as it stood. How was it done? By hy- 
draulic power, an energy in constant and exten- 
sive use in this ‘‘age of the engineers,” but to 
which more than usual attention was directed on 
account of its use on that occasion. 

Very few persons know anything about this 
force, and although many parts of London are 
permeated by it to a surprising extent, so silent 
and undemonstrative is it in its action, that most 
persons are quite unaware of its existence. It 
lies hidden in great strength at most of the main 
entrances to London—the railway termini and the 
docks and wharves; and the manufacturing and 
warehousing portions of the metropolis, as well 





as its principal clubs, hotels, public offices, and 
institutions, are all more or less employers of it. 
Take Paddington Station, for instance. Few 
persons can have had occasion to wait here for a 
quarter of an hour without witnessing some of its 
feats, though very possibly they may not have 
recognised hydraulic force asthe agent. A square 
yard or two of the wooden platform suddenly 
begins to rise into the air, and is followed bya 
lamp-cleaner and a barrow-load of lamps, which 
come out of the shades below up to the level of 
the platform. The man pushes his loaded barrow 
off the lift, wheels another barrow into it, gives a 
slight signal, sinks down through the mysterious 
aperture, and disappears, and the original piece of 
platform closes over him. There is no noise, no 
puffing of steam or rattle of machinery. The 
apparatus comes up as silent as one of Macbeth’s 
apparitions, and as silently disappears. Again, 
an engine, weighing a good many tons, has to be 
transferred to the next line of rails. It is run 
on to a small movable section of the line, and the 
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invisible and silent agent gets a slight hint from a 
lever, and over they go—engine and railway to- 
gether—just as a turntable moves with an engine 
upon it, only the whole load moves off sideways. 
Or, again, passengers for some particular train 
have to start from that farther platform there, and 
there is no getting to it without crossing the line. 
A wave of the magic wand in the shape of that 
lever there, and a convenient bridge rolls out from 
under the platform and spans the double line of 
rails. Coal is required up in the general offices 
over the departure platform. Just put it upon this 
lift—or anything else that is too heavy to be 
carried upstairs—and give the word, and up it 
goes! To see what our silent giant can do in the 
lifting way, however, we must go out to the goods 
depét at the back of the passenger station and see 
the deft and handy way in which he deals with 
coal and goods by the truckload. Turntables are 
spinning round here like so many teetotums—by 
hydraulic power all of them—and that endless 
chain there is also in motion by the same force. 
Hitch on to the moving chain that truck there, 
together with its load—it weighs perhaps ten or 
twelve tons, but never mind, a ton or two will 
make no difference—and the chain will run on 
just as though it had nothing hanging on to it. 
Haul the truck and its burden on to this lift, and 
—heigh, presto !—up it goes to the railway on the 
platform overhead, where the same giant lies in 
wait for it, grapples hold of it, drags it away to be 
emptied, and then drops it quietly down to the 
ground level, to run off and be filled again. All 
sorts of lifts and cranes, and revolving tables and 
capstans, are to be seen at work at this enormous 
depot, and when we have sufficiently wondered at 
the vast strength and singularly easy tractability 
of this water giant we will go back again to the 
vicinity of the departure platform and see what he 
can do in a lighter department of activity. 

Creep down into this little subterranean chamber 
and examine this beautiful little engine, with its 
three pistons at work in a manner which reminds 
you of the three legs on a Manx halfpenny. There 
is a little hissing and a little noise of motion, but 
not much. It works very smoothly and steadily, 
with perhaps four or five horse power, and the 
motive force is just the same as in all the other 
work. That same versatile agent that has been 
lifting and pulling and pushing in all directions is 
here printing all the tickets issued on the Great 
Western Railway. 

We have by no means exhausted the list of the 
achievements of this potent operative, nor have 
we, as we shall presently show, selected its most 
astonishing feats; but, before multiplying illus- 
trations of what hydraulic power can do, we ought 
perhaps to endeavour to afford our unscientific 
readers some account of the power itself. 

Everybody who has dipped a little into ele- 
mentary science must be familiar with the “‘ hydro- 
Static bellows.” Let there be a circular bellows, 
without any opening either at top or bottom, 
and quite watertight, and suppose a pipe passing 
through the bottom board. Now, if we pour 
water down the tube we shall find that the fluid 
shows a determination to rise in the bellows just 





as high as it does in the tube. It will endeavour 
to keep the same level in both, and it will do so 
too, even though we put a considerable weight on 
the top board; and the greater the size of the 
bellows—the greater the diameter of it—the 
heavier will be the weight it will lift, quite irre- 
spective of the size of the tube. The higher 
the water rises in the tube the greater the pres- 
sure it will exert in the bellows. The fluid in 
the tube will exert a pressure equal to its own 
weight upon the whole body of water in the larger 
part of the apparatus. It will exert a pressure in 
all directions, and every part of the inside surface 
of the beliows—top and bottom and sides—will 
be under a force exactly the same as the dead 
weight of the water exerts at the same point of 
elevation in the tube. The tube may have but an 
internal diameter of a quarter of an inch, and the 
bellows may have a diameter of a quarter of a yard 
or a quarter of a mile, but every little section of 
the inside surface of that bellows equal to the 
inside size of the pipe will be under exactly the 
same pressure as that which the column of water 
in the pipe exerts upon the bottom of it. There 
will be a pressure exerted all over the inside of the 
bellows—and, what is more, if we carry away 
horizontal pipes in all directions from the inside 
of that bellows and let the water into them, 
exactly the same pressure will be exerted over 
every portion of those pipes, however far they 
extend. 

Now this hydrostatic bellows affords perhaps 
the simplest possible illustration of the principle 
of all the hydraulic machinery in existence. How- 
ever complicated it may appear, we have here the 
principle of it all. At Paddington, instead of the 
bellows, they have a huge iron cylinder, with a 
piston moving up and down in it under a tre- 
mendous weight, and instead of the perpendicular 
pipe, which must be filled in order that the weight 
of water may exert pressure on the fluid in the 
bellows, they have a forcing-pump, driven by a 
steam-engine. The engine—or engines, rather, 
for they have two pairs each of sixty-horse power, 
and each pair working alternately—the engines 
are set going, and water is driven into the cylinder 
beneath the piston, which slowly rises under a 
burden of seventy-five tons, the force applied by 
the engines being multiplied by as many times as 
the diameter of the cylinder is larger than the 
pipe which the engines are pumping through. 
Supposing, for instance, that the cylinder is ten 
times as large as the pipes from the engines, then 
if those engines are working with a force of one 
ton, the force exerted in driving up the piston in 
the cylinder will be ten tons, and if the cylinder 
is seventy-five times as large as the pipes, the: 
piston will go up undera weight of nearly seventy- 
five tons. Of course, the pressure on every square 
inch of the cylinder is tremendous, and the same 
pressure will be exerted throughout the whole 
system of pipes which extend from the cylinder, 
and which we have seen at work all over the 
station. 

Now, then, as we have fairly introduced our 
giant, we will again proceed to show what he can 
do and what he has done. 
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A very curious application of the power was 
that embodied in the Bessemer steamship, which, 
it may be remembered, was built a few years ago 
for the Channel passage, with a view to the over- 
coming of sea-sickness. In the middle of the 
_ ship was a handsome saloon seventy feet long, and 
fitted up in the most luxuriant style. The whole 
apartment was suspended from a single pivot over 
the top of it, so as to swing freely in any direc- 
tion. Hydraulic pistons were so applied to this 
dangling mass that it could instantly be moved in 
any direction, or, what was practically the same 
thing, could be held perpendicular when the vessel, 
of which it was the heart, rolled and pitched in 
all directions. A man stood with a spirit-level 
before him, and with a handle, something like that 
of a copying-press, in his hand. So ready and 
powerful was the tremendous force under his con- 
trol that the least movement of his hand was suf- 
ficient to swing, not only a room seventy feet long, 
but all its furniture and a crowd of people in it. 
The ship did not answer the expectations that had 
been formed for it, and has since been broken 
up, but the display of hydraulic power on board 
of it in this and in other ways was very interest- 
ing. 

There was another unfortunate enterprise in 
which the same force was exhibited in an equally 
striking way. The steam-ferry across the Thames 
near the Thames Tunnel, which was opened by 
the Lord Mayor some years ago, lies by the side 
of the river now, rather a melancholy instance of 
unsuccessful engineering. The ferry was intended 
to carry over vehicles as well as foot-passengers, 
and in order to get vehicles on board at all states 
of the tide a rising and falling platform was pro- 
vided. This platform was in fact a piece of road- 
way built on hydraulic pistons. As many waggons, 
and carts, and horses, and men as it would hold 
would perhaps be crowded upon it, and then a man, 
sitting in a little glass-fronted box, would pull a 
lever and down the whole roadway would sink to 
the level of the floating ferry, or he would pull 
another lever and the whole would rise as smoothly 
and quickly as it had gone down. 

All the London docks are large employers of 
the hydraulic power. Their cranes, and lifts, and 
dock gates are all, or nearly all, actuated by it. 
The East and West India Docks, for instance, have 
an enormous system at command. Forthe pump- 
ing power they have nine huge boilers in their 
chief engine-house, each boiler being about 24 
feet long and 9g feet in diameter. They have six 
engines, with a total of 360 horse-power, and their 
“‘accumulator””’—that is to say, the cylinder we 
have been talking of—is under a pressure of go 
tons, while a second one, held in reserve, has.a 
weight of 75 tons. These burdens are driven up 
by the engines to a height of 24 feet, and they put 
every square inch of pipe connected with the cy- 
linders, over which they move, under a pressure of 
750 pounds. The power this gives is very great, 
yet it is controlled with the greatest possible ease. 
Creep with us up this steep ladder into one of the 
many little boxes dotted about the quays from 
which a crane is projecting over the ships moored 
below. It is a perfect maze of heavy chains and 





wheels, and pistons and pipes, but the manage- 
ment of the whole of it can be learned in two 
minutes, and very likely the man who is working 
it has not the least idea of what‘ the power he is 
manipulating really is. He stands in one corner 
looking out at his crane dropping or lifting some 
hogshead of sugar, or it may be a cage with an 
elephant in it, or a bundle of buffalo hides, and 
swinging round from ship to shore, and from shore 
to ship. He can make that crane do just what he 
pleases—move just as he wishes it, and all by a 
very slight pull of a chain. He stands with each 
hand on a chain and his foot on a sort of pedal, 
and with movements involving scarcely any exer- 
tion on his part he can perfectly command a 
power capable of lifting and swinging round into 
any desired position a load of eleven tons. 

In describing the coffee warehouses of these 
docks some time ago allusion was made to the 
very curious machines then just introduced, but 
only partially adopted, for beating the barrels of 
coffee, in order to get into them the proper quan- 
tity. The coffee, as we then explained, has all to 
be turned out in heaps as it reaches the ware- 
houses here, and afterwards put back into the 
receptacles in which it was imported. It is very 
often found that a little moisture of the air has 
caused the berry to swell, and it requires some 
effort to put in the same quantity that was taken 
out. It used to be the custom to shovel the coffee 
into the barrel, and let labourers shake it down 
by beating the sides of the receptacle with mallets. 
The method now adopted is to fill the barrel and 
wheel it under a hydraulic machine, from which a 
number of iron-headed mallets are suspended in 
a ring. The barrel is put in the middle of this 
ring, and a small wheel is turned round, alter- 
nately cutting off and turning on the water power. 
The result is that the mallets keep springing out 
and falling heavily back upon the barrel, and thus 
do an amount of beating in about a minute which 
it used to take five men six minutes to do. Since 
writing our account of the coffee warehouse here, 
this system has been extended, and there are now 
a dozen or so of these appliances. 

The opening and shutting of the dock gates by 
hydraulic power most persons have witnessed, and 
the turning of a capstan by the same versatile 
agent is also familiar enough to most of us. 
There is, however, one application of hydraulics 
in these docks very curious and interesting, and 
of which few persons know anything. It is an 
employment of hydraulic force for the purpose of 
fire extinction. It is very generally known that 
the pressure of the ordinary mains of the water 
companies is insufficient to carry water to any 
great height. Even where the pressure is consider- 
able, and the first outrush of water is all that could 
be desired, the outrush itself of course instantly 
relieves the pressure, and the force of the stream 
dwindles. To remedy this the East and West 
India Docks Company have called in the assist- 
ance of their high-pressure mains. These mains, 
as we have said, are under a strain of 750 pounds 
to the square inch, and if the attempt were made 
to bring them to play upon a building on fire in 
any volume they would possibly extinguish the 
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fire by knocking down the building. It has been 
found practicable, however, to introduce into the 
current from the ordinary mains a very small jet 
of water under the high pressure of the accumula- 
tors. ‘The smallest possible jet introduced into 
the middle of the stream issuing from the ordinary 
hydrants has a very surprising effect. It seems to 
lend its own tremendous energy to the whole 
column of water by which it is surrounded, and 
the hose, which was perhaps laboriously heaving 
the water to a height of, say thirty feet, is at once 
enabled to hurl a powerful current up seventy or 
eighty feet. 

There is another very odd application of this 
motive power over the other side of the river in 
the Surrey Docks, where grain is warehoused on a 
system more common, we believe, in America 
than in this country. A most singular method of 
carrying the grain from one part of the dock 
granaries to another is in operation here. Broad 
india-rubber bands, or “‘ travellers,” as they are 
called, are made to run from point to point, 
and upon these bands the grain is poured. 
Curious to say, it does not run off the sides of the 
band, but speeds along with it, and is shot off at 
the end into a receptacle, from which perhaps it 
again sets out on another journey to some other 
point, not unfrequently running up hill as well as 
down hill or horizontally. 

This, however, can hardly be considered a dis- 
play of hydraulic power, which is merely the motor 
of the machinery. 

A little lower down the river, however, we may 
find a display with a vengeance. The cranes in 
the East and West India Docks lift, as we have 
said, some eleven tons. They have, by the way, 
engines that will lift thirty tons, but they are 
actuated by steam. Even these thirty-ton cranes, 
however, are mere pigmies compared with the 
giant at Woolwich that was originally set up to 
lift the 8o-ton gun when it was supposed that 
eighty tons would be, fora long time, at any rate, 
the utmost limit of gunnery. Very soon, how- 
ever, came a gun weighing a hundred tons, and 
the machine which had actually picked up eighty 
tons of solid metal had to be strengthened and its 
general constitution reinforced for a greater feat. 
It can now safely be employed to lift 105 tons, 
and that merely by the power of water under pres- 
sure. Here, at any rate, it may be supposed that 
we have reached the very limit of mechanical 
strength as embodied in any one engine. Nothing 
of the kind. There is a crane at Liverpool which 
makes even the Woolwich engine look rather a 
puny affair. It will lift 160 tons of dead weight. 
There is another of the same kind at Bombay, 
and Sir William Armstrong, whose single energy 
and genius seem to have given birth to all this 
vast development of mechanical power, has re- 
cently erected another on the same principle and 
of the same power at Spezzia. The firm of Sir 
William Armstrong and Co. have indeed set up a 
piece of hydraulic machinery for ‘ squeezing” 
molten iron for the manufacture of guns which 
renders these cranes almost ridiculous in their 
puny impotency. ‘A hundred and sixty tons!” 
exclaims the ‘‘squeezer,” contemptuously; ‘‘ Pooh! 





look here,” and he drives slowly out a sort of 
piston on to a glowing mass of metal with a force 
of 700 tons! 

It was this same power—only a good many en- 
gines in combined effort—which lifted the two 
Menai Strait tubes into position, each tube weigh- 
ing 2,o0o0tons, and requiringto be hoisted ahundred 
feet into the air. And it was this same power which 
Brunel used to drive the ‘‘ Great Eastern” steam- 
ship sideways down from the stocks into the water, 
though she weighed ten or twelve thousand tons, 
and though one of the hydraulic rams employed 
—e a pressure of 12,o00lb. to the square 
inch ! 

We may add that it blows the bellows of the 
lately renovated great organ at the Crystal Palace; 
and it has just been applied by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, the well-known engineers, for 
starting the splendid new engines they have lately 
supplied to the Royal Mint for making all our 
money. 

Thus water, which, when under no strain or pres- 
sure of circumstances, yields to the tread of a fly, 
only requires the stern compulsion of necessity to 
enable it to perform feats of which even the most 
formidable of fabled giants never so much as 
dreamed. 











The Amen of the Rocks. 


THE Venerable Bede, with age grown blind, 
Still went abroad to preach the new evangel. 
From town to town, village to village, journeyed 
The saintly elder, with a lad for guide, 
And preached the word with youthful zeal and fervour 3 
And once the lad led him along a vale, 
All scattered o’er with mighty moss-grown boulders, 
More thoughtless than malicious, quoth the urchia, 
** Here, reverend Father, many men have come, 
And all the multitude await thy sermon.” 
The blind old man stood upright at his speech, 
And spake his text—explained it—thence digressed, 
Exhorted, warned, reproved, and comforted, 
So earnestly, that tears of love and joy 
Ran down his cheeks, and on his long grey beard, 
Then, as was meet, he ended with ‘‘ Our Father, 
Thine is the kingdom, Thine the power, and Thine 
The glory is for ever and for ever.” 
Then came a thousand, thousand answering voices— 
‘¢ Yea, reverend Father, Amen and Amen.” 
Then, terrified, the boy fell down repentant, 
Confessing to the saint his ill behaviour. 
“¢ Son,” said the holy man, “‘ didst thou read never 
That stones themselves shall cry if men be silent ? 
Play thou no more, my son, with things divine. 
God’s Word is powerful, and cuts more sharp 
Than any two-edged sword. And if it be 
That man towards the Lord is stony-hearted, 
A human heart shall wake in stones, and witness.” 
GELLERT, 





DORSET FOLK AND DORSET. 


BY THE REV. W. BARNES, B.D.» AUTHOR OF “ POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECT.” 
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WIMBORNE ST. GILES, SEAT OF THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


ORSET folk, if they are not witty, try to show 
themselves so, and enjoy pure fun of witty 
waggery, or ‘‘ quips and cranks and wanton 

wiles” of playfulness, or harmlessly droll mishaps. 

Although it is not so easy to pun in Dorset as it 
is in book English, since it has fewer than has 
English of twins of words of the same meaning, 
yet Dorset folk have a pun or two of their own. 
The mole (wond) is in Dorset wont, pronounced 
as want. One asks his neighbour, in speaking of 
an oncoming sale of some land, ‘Why do Mr. 
A. zell his land?” The answer may be, “‘ Because 
the wonts (wants) be in it”"—want of money. 

I have heard this conundrum of the Dorset blue- 
vinny (blue-mouldy) cheese, which is made of 
twice skimmed milk, and therefore will not run or 
melt from fattiness. 

‘*Why is blue-vinny cheese like a brave soldier?” 
** Because it will stand fire and never run.” 

Many years ago, when practical joking was not 
uncommon in the upper ranks, one that was 
played off on a Dorsetshire man was capped by a 
small tit for tat, grounded on the two meanings of 
to seé-—(1) to plant a wort, or shrub, and (2) to se#a 
razor to a good edge. Mr. Fane sat in Parlia- 
ment for Dorchester, and was found out in Lon- 
don bya merry barber, one of his constituents, 
who lived on the east side of Cornhill, in Dor- 
chester. Mr. Fane, who was in merry mood, 
begged that he might be allowed to pay his con- 
stituent’s fare, and book hima place by a night 
coach to Dorchester. He was very happy with 





[By permission from Pouncy’s “ Dorset Illustrated.” 


Mr. Fane’s mark of esteem, and made himself 
snug fora ride to the west; but in the morning 
he was put down, with most bewildered mind, at 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, which he boldly told 
the Dorchester pedple he never would be con- 
vinced was Dorchester at all, unless they could 
show him Cornhill and the town pump. But, 
alas! he was too soon convinced that Mr. Fane 
had cheated him. It is thought that he was no 
loser in cash, but yet he yearned to pay his repre- 
sentative in kind, and was too happy at last to 
receive from him a pair of razors to be set, ona 
promise that he should have them on his next call 
in the town. ‘Are my razors set?” was Mr. 
Fane’s inquiry within a week or two. “ Ees, sir. 
They be a-zet, but I don’t think they be a-come 
up,” was the answer. ‘‘Come up? What do you 
mean ?” He had set them in his garden. 

‘Did you hit the bird you shot at ?” 

“‘T made the feathers fly” is the answer of one 
from whom a bird has flown away unhit with all 
of his feathers on him. 

‘“* How did you come ?” (meaning, did you ride 
or walk) a man may ask another. 

“‘ Outzide ov a hoss” might be the answer if he 
had come on foot. 


CATCHES. 


There is one on Lyme, the town in West Dor- 
set. ‘Have you heard the news? All Lyme 
(lime) is burnt.” 

There is a boundary-stone by the high road on 
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Stinsford Hill, which formerly had on its top a deep 
hole that would take a hand. The catch toa 
child was, “If you put your hand down into that 
hole you will find five nails in it.” 


PROVERBS. 


“‘ Weak as a roller” (a roller or roll of wool as 
it came off the woolcomber’s card fit for the 
spool). 

“Wold (old) as Duncliffe Hill” (a hill in Black- 
more). ’ 

“Gie (give) a good pail o’ milk an’ kick it 
ove .’ (Spoken of one who earns a good income 
and squanders it.) 

“Half a groat want twopence.” (Nothing.) 

“The vu’st bird the vu’st eds.” (The first bird 
the first earthworm; first come first served.) 

“Sooner burn than turn.” (Its use was thus: 
A man, a guest it may be, was up in the side of 
the chimney-corner by a roaring fire, and the host 
asked him if he found the place too hot. ‘‘ No,” 
he said; ‘fan Englishman wull sooner burn than 
turn.” The saying came down, I suppose, from 
the stake-fires at Smithfield.) 

“Over the herring-pond.” 
transported to Botany Bay.) 

‘“* Next never’s tide. Never.” (The Greek ca- 
lends.) 

‘To show your tedties ” (potatoes). (To show 
the skin of your heel through a hole in your stock- 
ing.) 

The mother sometimes tells her child at even 
that she will send him ‘‘ where the waggons can’t 
go over him.” (Upstairs to bed.) 

I once took a service for a friend, the rector of 
a neighbouring parish. A gentleman of the con- 
gregation made his responses, as I felt, heartily 
as well as aloud. In the vestry the clerk said to 
me, ‘‘ Did you hear —— make his responses so 
loud?” ‘Yes; I wish all others would do so.” 
“Ah!” said he, ‘I wish he were so good out of 
church as he is in.” I was sorry to hear that out 
of church his voice was often even louder in 
naughty words. 

A parishioner had left to him, by a cousin who 
died in Canada, a watch and three or four pounds 
in money, which were sent to him through my 
hands. Shortly afterwards I said to his wife, 
‘Well, how does the watch go?” ‘Oh, very well,” 


(Over the sea; 


‘saidshe. ‘‘And how doesthemoney go?” ‘Oh, 


vaster than the watch a good deal.” 

There was, in the Sunday-school of a friend of 
mine, a boy who began to reform our spelling. 
My friend saw a little girl weeping, and asked 
why. “Why,” she said, ‘Jim [her brother] have 
ascrope out the P in Psalm, and a-meide sich a 
muddle in his book.” ‘* Well,” said Jim, ‘ what 
if 1 have ascrope out the P; what wer the good 
o’n. He didn’ spell anything, did he?” 

I was once very pleased at the quick-witted 
answer of a well-known Dorset gentleman, in a 
crowd around the hustings on which he was 
beginning to speak. A man cried out to him, 
“Open your mouth.” ‘ You shut yours,” was the 
lightning-quick answer; and his mouth was shut. 

A woman told me of a miserly farmer of a 





parish in which she had formerly lived, that he 
had holden in his corn from year to year for 
higher prices, which, however, never rose to the 
height of his hope while he lived. With a few 
strong touches she hit off the state of his corn. 
‘‘They vound his granary all vull o’ wheat, a- 
sprouted an’ a-zweated an’ a-matted. They peeled 
off the rotten zacks in pieces, an’ when they wer 
off, the corn didn’ vall abroad but stood up in a 
ceiike.” (Cake.) 

A clergyman’s daughter said to a mother, “ Oh, 
your eldest boy earns a little money now.” 

“‘Lauk, miss! all that he do earn he do car 
about wi’ en; we don’t have any o’t.” 

“Oh, what a bad boy! Inever thought he was 
so selfish.” 

‘‘Oh; I do mein he do car it on his back.” All 
his earnings went for clothes. 

In the talk of good old Dorset folk the voice 
slides much up and down, and often, as when they 
speak from kindliness or compassion, it goes by 
harmonic pitches of octaves, thirds, and fifths. A 
good neighbour (A) asks her friend (B) for her 
sick husband, and their tones go most likely 
thus :— 

D. A bn. 

™ Is John a-ny bet-ter to - day? 
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Noo bet-ter, thank ye. 
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As I had gone from time to time to visit a 
housewife of the parish, I had found the cat lying 
on acushioned chair, from which she had been 
swept off by a strong swing of the dame’s hand 
that I might sit down on it. I said one day, 
“The cat won’t be glad to see me come.” Her 
answer was— 
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She was thankful for a thick petticoat which the 
lady ‘‘o’ the girt house” gave her at Christmas, ' 
and then said in praise of the petticoat, ‘‘ He’s as 
thick asa pancedke; veel o’n” (feel of it), which I 
did. 

I do not mean to say that anger speaks so 
sweetly, but I do not find that the tart and smart 
speaking which we now often hear is better than 
the slower and more homely old Dorset talk. I 
think the poor landfolk are taken for dolts when 
they are only unwilling to let their tongue run 
before their wit. Ere answering of a question on 
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which a steady man may doubt, he will often say, 
‘* Well, now, I wouldn’ wish to tell ye a lie, but to 
the best of my belief,” etc. 

A shepherd can see two sides of a question of 
flock-driving. I met a shepherd who was driving 
some sheep to town in a hedge-sided high road, 
and said to him, I thought he found it easier 
driving in a two-hedged lane, in which the sheep 
were kept together. He had already seen that 
and another side of the question. He said he 
thought he would as soon drive sheep over a down 
where they would not be jostled, and, it may be, 
hurt, by horses or wheels on the road, or have 
their feet cut by newly-laid flints. 

One of our people, a mother, has a son in the 
army, and he sent her money for her fare that she 
might go to see him. He met her at the London sta- 
tion, and took her on in the omnibus, in which was 
a gentleman who, most likely seeing that she was 
from the west, said very kindly to her, within sight 
of the Parliament Houses, ‘‘ There are the Par- 
liament Houses.” Although she is not on the 
parish, she did not like some strait laws lately 
made for the poor, and, thinking the laws of more 





moment than the houses in which they were made, 
was not stunned with the sight of the building, 
but answered, “‘Oh, be they? They do meike 
zome bad laws there; that’s all I do know about 
it.” 

A talk between one of my friends and his man 
about a stranger in the village. A stranger was 
seen walking with a villager. 

‘‘Who is that walking with A?” 

“‘T don’t know, but I do think he’s a Lon’oner.” 

“Why d’ye think that ?” 

“Well, Ido. I zaid jist now to Charles, as he 
went by us, He’s a Lon’oner.” 

** Well, how did you know it ?” 

““Why, I smelled en; he smelled o’ smoke. 
They Lon’oners do smell smoky like. You do 
when you’ve a-been in Lon’on. But, there, I do 
like to smell you.” 

There was a small hollow in the lawn of a friend, 
and he told his man that he thought it worth while 
to fill it up. The man wished to show that he had 
not been wholly unmindful of it. ‘‘ Aye, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘ I’ve a-dreatened thik hole times out o’ mind ” 
(Had threatened the hole that he would fill it up). 


A MAGNETIC STORM AND A GIGANTIC SUN-SPOT. 


N the middle of last November, from the rth 
to the 21st of the month, magnetic disturbances 
of an extraordinary intensity were observed, 

not only in England, France, and 
Belgium, but in the United States 
and other countries. 

The irregularities and disturb- 
ances as observed in our own 
country were reported in the 
meteorological diaries in the 
newspapers of the time. We 
have seen in the French scien- 
tific magazine, ‘‘La Nature,” a 
statement of the observations 
made at the Bureau Central Mé- 
téorologique, at the Observatory 
cf the Parc Saint-Maur. 

The first perturbation observed 
was in the night between the r1th 
and 12th November, the oscil- 
lations of the magnetometric 
needles increasing the following 
day, when the _ declination 
amounted to 42’, the ordinary 
daily oscillation at that season 
being only 7 or 8’. 

A second and more remark- 
able disturbance, which might be 
termed a magnetic storm, from 
the extent and rapidity of the 
movements, took place on the 
17th November, continuing with- 
out interruption from the fore- 
noon of that day to the morning 
of the rgth. On the first day 


the movement of the needles was so disordered, 
that the action of light could not depict clearly 
the variations, despite the extreme sensibility of 
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SPOTS ON THE SUN, OCT. 26, 1882, AT NOON. 
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the gelatine-bromide paper. Throughout the 
next night the agitation was excessive, and at 
4a.m. of the 18th was observed the oscillation of 
greatest magnitude. In three-quarters of an hour 
the declination varied to 1° 10. The horizontal 
motion was greater than the vertical. Next day 
there was incessant vibratory action, very rapid 
and pretty uniform, but of less extent than pre- 
viously. During the night the variation magni- 
tude increased, but next day comparative calm 
returned. The extreme variations during this 
period were, for the declination 1° 18’, and for 
the inclination above half a degree. 

During this magnetic storm, notably on the 17th, 
telegraphic communication throughout France 
was continually disturbed, and at times wholly 
interrupted, the times of intensity of these dis- 
turbances exactly corresponding with the greatest 
deviations of the curves traced by the magnetic 
register at the Observatory. 

On the evening of the same day magnificent 
displays of the Aurora Borealis were reported 
from Douai, Cambrai, Grenoble, Marseilles, Nice, 
Montpellier, and many other places. At Paris the 
heavens were brightened not only by auroral 
lights, but by the rarer phenomenon of electric 


- clouds. 


It will be remembered by many that similar 
phenomena were observed in England. There 
were the same magnetic disturbances; the same 
interruption of telegraphic communication; the 
same display of unusual auroral arches and 
streamers ; and a magnificent appearance of elec- 
tric clouds. Mr. Preece, the electrician of the 
postal department, who has during thirty years 
made these phenomena his special study, de- 
clared that he had never before witnessed such a 
magnetic storm. 

We may add that in Canada and in the Eastern 
States of America the phenomenon attracted equal 
notice. 

In all places the storm seems to have reached 
its limit on the zoth, and ceased after the 21st. 
The newspapers of the time contained numerous 
letters and statements, referring chiefly to the 
unusual atmospheric appearances. From one of 
these we quote an article headed ‘Display of 
Northern Lights.” 


Between half-past six and a quarter to seven on the 17th, or 
ebout an hour after sunset, an arc of greyish white light was 
formed over the northern horizon, from the centre of which 
aseries of bright ribbon-like streamers darted southwards, 
converging towards the zenith—the point straight overhead. 
These fleecy streamers were not specially brilliant nor of any 
great variety of colour, but they were large and well marked. 
Towards the north-east of the sky they were somewhat dense 
and of a greyish hue, but on the north-west horizon, tending 
towards that part of the heavens from which the last rays of 
the sun had scarcely disappeared, the aurora was of a dull red 
colour. Both the arc and the streamers varied considerably 
after the first ten minutes, nearly disappearing and then 
bursting forth again. 

More remarkable than the arch and the rays darting across 
the sky was a series of electric clouds, formed from ten to 
twenty degrees south of the celestial equator, and stretching 
across the heavens from east to west. That these were not 
vapour clouds was evident from these facts: Ist. They were 
self-himinous ; as simple clouds they would have been in- 
visible. 2nd. They vanished and re-appeared with the 





aurora, although always at a short interval after it. 3rd. 
They were too symmetrical in form and arrangement to be 
mere condensations of vapour. Each cloud was of a greyish 
or opal colour, and egg-shaped, the longer axis turned east 
and west ; between them was a dark interval of about the 
length of the cloud, while the brightest and most permanent 
of the series were those at the eastern and western extremities. 
These clouds remained in sight for probably ten to fifteen 
minutes after the aurora had sunk to a mere effulgence over 
the northern horizon scarcely sufficient to attract attention. 

We have spoken of the bow of detached clouds as electric, 
because it has long been recognised by men of science that 
the Aurora Borealis is a phenomenon connected with electric 
or magnetic currents passing through the upper regions of 
the atmosphere ; and an appearance greatly resembling that 
observed last night can be produced artificially by passing 
electric currents through what are known as Gassiot’s or 
Geissler’s tubes, containing rarefied air or gases. Mr. Bal- 
four Stewart has suggested that aurorz are air currents, 
corresponding to earth currents, both being effects due to 
changes in the magnetism of the globe. As the mariner’s 
needle tells us the world is a huge magnet, with poles that 
do not quite coincide with the north and south of the earth’s 
axis, and there is abundant evidence that its surface is from 
time to time swept by magnetic storms as marked as the at- 
mospheric disturbances that produce cyclones and _ hurri- 
canes. 


The connection of magnetic phenomena with 
solar influence has long been known to science. 
The coincidence of remarkable sun-spots has also 
in more recent times been observed. Not that 
the sun-spots are the cause of the terrestrial phe- 
nomena, for these are now ascertained to be the 
result of abnormal action in the sun itself. There 
is still some dispute as to the real nature of what 
are called solar spots. The most probable and 
generally accepted explanation is that these dark 
irregular appearances are due to tumultuous 
vortices in the luminous solar photosphere, caused 
by enormous outbursts of activity in certain parts 
of the body of the sun. These outbursts are 
analogous to paroxysms of volcanic activity in our 
earth, but of inconceivably greater intensity and 
extent. The projection of matter has been 
observed to reach far beyond the bound of the 
photosphere as usually seen; and we can imagine 
the enormous rush and tumult of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere caused by such outbreaks. The result of 
such action would be a cyclonic down-rush of the 
disturbed part of the photosphere, to fill up 
gradually the vacuum ‘caused by the projected 
matter from the eruption. As in the earth there 
are lines or zones of greatest chemical! er volcanic 
energy, so it is known that the disturbances in- 
dicated by the solar spots are usually in certain 
parts of the solar surface, although occasionally 
immense spots appear in other places. The ex- 
istence of darker nuclei or centres of the spots, 
with lighter edges, and these constantly changing 
in form and outline, confirms this conjecture as to 
the cyclonic or whirlwind character of the pheno- 
menon. During the fortnight that must elapse 
between the observation of a spot near the 
eastern till its disappearance on the western edge 
of the sun, these variations of shape have often 
been carefully noted. 

If this view of the nature of sun-spots is correct, 
we might expect the magnetic disturbances in the 
earth to be synchronous with the earlier outburst 
of solar activity rather than with the appearance 
of the sun-spots, which are consequent upon, and 
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which mark the passing away of, the crisis of 
energy. 

In the French reports of the magnetic storm— 
of which a popular summary was given in “La 
Nature”—there is reference made to a sun-spot 
of extraordinary magnitude, as being then visible. 
But the appearance of this spot had been already 
announced in England nearly a month before. 

The earliest record of it is in a letter to the 
“Times,” sent by the editor of the ‘ Leisure 
}four,” and published in the “‘ Times” of Saturday, 
October 28, after the usual meteorological report. 
‘Lhe letter was as follows :— 


Turning my glass to the sun’s disk about Io a.m. on Thurs- 
day (the 26th October), when the fog veiled the light, I 
noticed near the lower edge a spot of unusual magnitude. 
This part of the sun’s surface has been of late subject toa 
iange degree of activity, and is the same region where in 
-\pril last a magnificent spot appeared, accompanied by much 
magnetic convulsion on the earth’s surface. At the Royal 
Observatory a daily photograph is taken of the sun, on re- 
ferring to which the measurement of this spot is about 
35,000 miles in diameter in one direction, and 40,000 miles 
in another direction. The dark spot was visible to the naked 
eye through the veiling fog, and may be seen fora few days 
by using a smoked glass, as in observing an eclipse. 


The appearance was so striking that the writer 
of that note consulted Mr. E. Dunkin, of the 
Royal Observatory, before calling public attention 
to it, and the details as to its size were then com- 
municated. Not till the solar revolution had 





brought the spot again to view was any other 
notice taken of it, when letters again appeared in 
the “Times” in the latter part of November. 
The spot was as large in October as in November, 
and therefore the connection with the magnetic 
storm in the latter month, without as great dis- 
turbance in the previous month, needs explana- 
tion. 

The spot in April was accompanied by a remark- 
able magnetic convulsion on the earth’s surface, 
the varying intensity of which was beautifully 
marked on the photographs of the movements of 
the magnetic instruments at the Observatory. 

The spot last seen is the largest ever photo- 
graphed at the Royal Observatory, but far larger 
dimensions are reported by older observers. 
M. Pastorff, in 1828, estimated one at 75,000 miles 
in diameter; and Schwabe, on September 30, 
1858, described one as extending from east to 
west 142,000 miles. The measurements, however, 
can never be exact, as the extent of the nucleus, 
and still more of the penumbra, must vary accord- 
ing to the clearness of the earth’s atmosphere at 
the time of observing and photographing.* 





* In “ Nature,” for Nov. 23 and Nov. 30, will be found a record of 
many of the observed magnetic disturbances then recently reported. 
See also the newspapers of the time. In the “ Leisure Hour” volumes 
for 1860 and for'1878 will be found papers upon Sun-spots, the latter by 
Edwin Dunkin, F.R.s., of the Royal Observatory. It would be well to 
examine whether notable magnetic disturbances are recorded as having. 
been coincident with the remarkable sun-spots of 1828 and of March and 
September, 1858. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


SHEEP-EATING PARROTS. 


A MOST extraordinary fact in ornithology has 
recently been discovered in New Zealand. 

In some of the high mountain districts the 
shepherds on the great sheep-runs have within the 
last few years been sorely harassed by some un- 
known foe, which, in the most unaccountable 
manner, attacked and cruelly wounded a consi- 
derable number of their sheep, invariably selecting 
the finest and fattest of the flock. So stealthy 
were the approaches of this ruthless foe that for 
many months no clue could be obtained by which 
it might be recognised. That it was some evil 
bird of prey was evident from the fact that the 
blood-stained snow never revealed any track or 
trail. 

Still, none suspected where to lay the blame; 
and when at length a shepherd on one of the high 
stations ventured to suggest that he thought the 
aggressor was none other than the large olive-green 
mountain parrot, his idea was treated as altogether 
nonsensical. Nevertheless, he was right, and be- 
fore very long positive proof was obtained, for one 
of these mischievous birds was actually seen 
perched on the back of a sheep just behind the 
= busily tearing apart the wool to get at the 

esh. 





Then it was discovered that this parrot, like the 
owl, is a night bird, and that all the mischief was 
done under cover of darkness. Strange to say, 
every sheep attacked was wounded in precisely the 
same place, always just in front of the hips, 
directly above the kidneys, and though happily in 
many cases the sheep were so slightly wounded. as. 
to recover, only retaining a scar, yet whenever the 
parrot had time to carry out its bloodthirsty work, 
the plan of action had been the same. The flesh 
was torn aside, not eaten till these skilful anato- 
mists reached the delicate fat which lies all about 
the kidneys. This was the dainty coveted by these 
horrible epicures, who, having feasted thereon, 
desired nothing further, but left the wretched 
sheep to perish in slow agony. 

The most extraordinary part of the matter is 
that these fleshly appetites have only recently been 
developed, the great clan parrot being by nature 
vegetarians, and wont to find their food in the 
fruits and dainty green buds of the forests. The 
old French proverb says, “ L’occasion fait le lar- 
ron” (Opportunity makes the thief ), and in former 
years the parrots had no inducement to carnivo- 
rous habits, because New Zealand had literally no 
indigenous animals. 
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But when, quite recently, sheep were introduced 
to the islands, and still more recently large sheep- 
runs were established right up into those elevated 
districts where the kea, or mountain parrot (Ves/or 
notabilis), abounds, this was bringing temptation 
very near. Then came severe winters, when for 
weeks the forests lay buried in deep snow, and all 
living things were reduced to starvation. ‘Tamed 
by hunger, great flocks of keas came to the settle- 
ments, with an instinct that there some food might 
be obtained. They found larders in the open air, 
called meat-gallows, and on these were hanging 
carcasses of sheep all ready for human use. 

The starving parrots tasted this unknown food, 
and found it so much to their liking that from that 
time forward they have eaten meat in preference 
to fruit, and have become the cruel scourge of the 
sheep-runs in the mountain districts, far more 
deadly foes than the hooded crows and the kites. 
The most extraordinary thing is that these horrible 
birds do not kill the sheep at once, nor do they 
even devour them in a conscientiously hungry 
manner. Their sole object is to secure the dainty 
fat aforesaid. 

It is evident that in experimenting on the car- 
casses on the meat-gallows they might very natu- 
rally begin by attacking the kidneys, but how they 
came to understand that these unsightly corpses 
bore any relation to the fleecy flocks so recently 
imported is a mystery. Still more remarkable is it 
that they should have made such accurate ana- 
tomical observations as to ascertain the position of 
the kidneys in a living sheep. Certain it is that 
from that time forward ever-increasing numbers of 
sheep have been attacked by these bloodthirsty 
foes, and invariably in the same manner. 

So terrible is the devastation wrought by these 
dreadful parrots that one sheep-station reports that 
out of a flock of three hundred fine young wethers 





two hundred have been so cruelly injured within five 
months that they have all died! Still more serious 
in proportion has been the loss at Matatapa, where, 
out of a flock of twenty valuable Lincoln rams, 
nineteen were killed within one month by these 
pretty green parrots. The general average of loss 
from this cause in the districts within their range 
is now estimated at four per cent. in every flock. 

In severe winters it is much higher, for the poor 
sheep, being exhausted by their struggles to get 
through the deep snow, become stupefied, and then 
the ever-watchful foes alight on their backs, 
always selecting the same point of attack; and 
fastening their sharp claws in the long fleece, they 
tear open the flesh with their cruel hooked beaks 
(which are strong powerful weapons, about two 
inches in length). Vainly do the defenceless 
creatures writhe beneath their ruthless tormentors, 
there is no escape; not till the last morsel of kid- 
ney fat has been devoured will these barbarous 
vivisectors abandon their victims, leaving them to 
endure the anguish of a lingering death. 

Of course the settlers now wage a war of exter- 
mination against these evil birds, and offer a reward 
of a shilling a head for every dead kea. This has 
given rise to a new profession; many of the moun- 
tain rangers now devote their nights to the task of 
slaying parrots. They explore the bleakest sheep- 
runs and kindle blazing fires to attract these birds 
of night. But the keas now seem to have a guilty 
consciousness of their deserts, for these birds, for- 
merly so bold, now shun the haunts of men, and 
it has become exceedingly difficult to get within 
range. One was captured alive, after a severe 
fight, in which it scratched and bit its captor 
mercilessly. It has been brought to the Zoological 
Gardens, where it retains its recently-acquired 
carnivorous tastes. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


HERE is no social feature in which the for- 
mer times and our own afford a greater 
contrast than in the treatment of the insane. 

The contrast indicates many changes and marks 
progress in many directions. The advancement 
of medical knowledge and practice is one of the 
least of these changes in general interest. The 
disappearance of the old horrors of Bedlam is due 
to the more humane spirit of the times as much as 
to professional enlightenment. The influence of 
Christianity pervading the community has made 
itself felt in wise and humane legislative action in 
reference to the large number of afflicted people, 
formerly regarded with superstitious aversion and 
treated with barbarous cruelty. Medical men 
have led the way in this revolution, but their 
words would have commanded little attention had 
they not been addressed to a public opinion pre- 
pared to listen, by influences which had already 





produced a higher tone of moral and religious 
civilisation. 

The story of this revolution, both in its profes- 
sional and social aspects, has been told by one 
well qualified to estimate what is due both to 
science and philanthropy.* Dr. Daniel Hack 
Tuke, president of the Medico-psychologica! 
Association, is the representative of a family, and 
of a religious body, to which this and many other 
reforms have been greatly indebted. The York 
Retreat, the asylum specially patronised by the 
Society of Friends, was one of the first to exhibit 
a more humane method of treatment. Of this 
well-known establishment William Tuke, grand- 
father of the author, was the founder; and his 





* History of the Insane in the British Isles. By D. H. Tuke, m.p. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) A valuable book of reference to the legal 
as well as medical profession, and containing much practical as well as 
historical information. 
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father having also been its medical superintendent, 
Dr. Tuke has a hereditary claim to be heard in 
describing changes in which the York Retreat 
set an honourable example. Of this institution, 
and of others best known throughout the country, 
a full account is given, preceded by a historical 
statement of the treatment of the insane in the 
‘good old times.” It is a very painful and humi- 
liating record. Those who can take pleasure in 
reading it, without a strong sense of thankfulness 
that such abuses have passed away, must have a 
very morbid taste. Yet less than a century since 
it was a common holiday pleasure to goto see the 
mad folk, as in Paris, at a much later date, it was 
an amusement to see les fous. The history of the 
change of treatment and of the change in public 
sentiment forms the main subject in Dr. Tuke’s 
volume, which contains many details of a special 
and professional rather than a general interest. It 
is not a book that many will care to read right 
through, although valuable for consultation and 
reference. 

There are illustrations, among the most striking 
of which are two pictures, one showing a ward in 
Bethlem Hospital in the middle of last century, 
and on the opposite page a ward in the same 
hospital in the present day. 

The chapter containing allusions to the subject 
in English literature will be to many readers the 
most interesting in the book. For instance, the 
famous hospital in London was one day visited by 
John Evelyn, who says in his Diary: ‘‘ I stepped 
into Bedlam, where I saw several miserable crea- 
tures in chains. One of them was mad with 
making verses.” Samuel Pepys does not record 
any visit, but on February 21, 1668, he enters in 
his Diary that “‘The young people went to Bed- 
lam.” The lines of Pope in the ‘“ Dunciad” are 
familiar to every one, where he spitefully connects 


Colley Cibber’s name with two figures carved by ! 





his father Caius Gabriel Cibber, the sculptor, 
Roubiliac’s favourite pupil :— 
*© Close to those walls where Folly holds her throne, 
And laughs to think Monro would take her down: 
Where o’er the gates, by his famed father’s hand, 
Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand.” 


The figures—not of brass, but of Portland stone 
—are now, we believe, stored away somewhere on 
the premises of the South Kensington Museum. 
The classical allusions to Gay, Hogarth, and 
others, from Chaucer and Shakespeare downwards, 
relieve the doleful narrative of the former times, 
till we come to the better epoch beginning in this 
century. 

To one name in the modern records sufficient 
justice is not given. Sir William C. Ellis, first at 
Wakefield and afterwards at Hanwell, introduced 
the moral as contrasted with the physical system 
of treatment, for which Dr. Conolly got the prin- 
cipal credit. The ‘‘ Treatise on Insanity,” by Sir 
W. C. Ellis, was published in 1838, a year before 
Dr. Conolly undertook the management of Han- 
well. He only worked on lines that had been 
laid down by his predecessor, and gained the 
popular ear by his advocacy of the total abolition 
of mechanical restraint, a condition not always 
possible, although it had also before been main- 
tained as desirable by Dr. Hill, of Lincoln. Sir 
William Ellis made no universal rule of the kind, 
but his whole system, in a long and successful 
career, tended to make moral influence supreme 
in the treatment, as William Tuke had also done 
in the York Retreat. At Hanwell, the use of 
cheerful social amusements was successfully intro- 
duced, as described in the book of Sir W. Ellis, but 
without the recent abuses of the plan, including 
the excitements of the stage and fancy balls, which 
seem as if intended for the recreation of the 
officials and their friends as much as for the bene- 
fit of the patients. 


—_—__ tf ———— 


THE PRINCE OF FLOWERING TREES. 


ITHOUT doubt, one of the most striking 
of flowering trees at present known is the 
Amhérstia nobilis, the exceeding beauty of 

which was first made known to us by the late Dr. 
Wallich, in his noble work, ‘‘ Plante Asiaticz 
Rariores.” ‘The publication by him of the well- 
executed plates of the plant made many who 
had collections of tropical plants and large 
plant-houses in this country anxious to pos- 
sess it. Among these was the late Duke of 
Devonshire, who sent a collector* to India 
in pursuit of this great botanical treasure, and 
who had the honour of importing the first 
living plant. Though this became a noble and 
vigorously growing specimen in the princely 





* The late Mr. John Gibson, who introduced with so much success 
the sub-tropical style of gardening into the London parks and gardens. 





stoves of Chatsworth,* it was a much younger 
plant, in the rich collection of the late Mrs. 
Lawrence at Ealing Park, which first flowered in 
this country in April, 1849. This plant was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lawrence in 1847 by Lord Hardinge 
(then Governor-General of India), and it was only 
eleven feet high when it produced its blossoms. 
The first raceme was very fitly sent to her Majesty 
the Queen; the second was placed at the disposal 
of the late Sir William Hooker, and from it an 
atlas-folio drawing was made, which may be seen 
in the museum of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. 

In Dr. Wallich’s history of the discovery of this 








* The flowering sprays, cut from the tree at Chatsworth, were sent fo 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, at South Kensington, 
held ” the r2th of April, 1881, and were greatly admired by all who 
saw them, 
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prince of flowering trees, he says: ‘The first 
notice I had of the existence of this magnificent 
tree was at Rangoon, in August, 1826, when Mr. 
Crawfurd favoured me with some dried unopened 
flowers, and a leaf of it, with the information that 
he had gathered them in a garden, belonging to 
a monastery, around the hill at Kogun, on the 
Saluen river, in the province of Martaban, where 
they appeared too beautiful an object to be passed 
unobserved even by the uninitiated in botany. 
Handfuls of the flowers were found as offerings 
in the caves before the images of Buddha.” 

In March, 1827, Dr. Wallich accompanied the 
British Envoy to Ava, and in his ‘‘ Official Report 
of a Journey on the River Saluen,” in order to 
examine the site and capabilities of the Teak 
forests in that direction, he states: ‘‘ In about an 
hour I came to a decayed kioum (a sort of monas- 
tery), close to the large hill of Kogun, distant 
about two miles from the right bank of the river, 
and twenty-seven from the town of Martaban. I 
had been prepared to find a tree growing here, of 
which an account had before been communicated 
to me by Mr. Crawfurd, and which I had been 
fortunate enough to meet with for the first time a 
week ago at Martaban; nor was I disappointed. 
‘There were two individuals of this tree here: the 
largest about forty feet high, with a girth, at three 
feet above the base, of six feet, stood close to the 
cave; the other was smaller, and overhung an old 
square reservoir of water, lined with bricks and 
stones. They were profusely ornamented with 
pendulous racemes of large vermilion-coloured 
blossoms, forming superb objects, unequalled in 
the flora of the East Indies, and, I presume, not 
surpassed in magnificence and elegance in any 
part of the world. The Burmese name is Zhoka. 
Neither the people here nor at Martaban could 
give me any distinct account of its native place of 


PRECAUTIONS 


HE dangers to which we are exposed from fire 
have been illustrated recently on a scale which 
has caused some alarm. Theatres, hotels, 

warehouses, mansions, and poverty-haunted tene- 
ments, have fallen before the devouring element. 
We talk sometimes of the folly of ‘living over a 
volcano ;” but it would seem that a quiet citizen 
in the midst of civilisation may be dwelling as 
dangerously near the flame. While lord chamber- 
lains and architects are dealing with the more 
public aspects of this peril, we propose to touch 
upon its domestic side. It is a subject which 
demands the attention of every householder, and 
one in which both sexes are equally interested. 

In the first place let us take a paragraph from 
a notice sent forth by one of the largest fire 
insurance companies in London, on the most 
frequent causes of fires. 








growth, but there is little doubt that it belongs 
to the forests of this province. The ground was 
strewed, even at a distance, with its blossoms, 
which are carried daily as offerings to the images 
in the adjoining caves. Round the spot were 
numerous individuals of /onésia Asdca, in full 
blossom, inferior in beauty only to those trees ; 
and it is not a little remarkable that the priests 
in these parts should have manifested so good a 
taste as to select two sorts of trees as ornaments 
to their objects of worship, belonging to a small 
but well-marked and extremely beautiful group in 
the extensive family of leguminous plants.” 

There can be no question that this tree, when 
in full foliage and blossom, is the most strikingly 
superb object which can possibly be imagined. 
The pinnate leaves are ample, and of a dark-green 
colour. While young they are of a glaucous purple, 
and hang down loosely, together with the tender 
shoots to which they are attached. The leaflets 
are large, oblong, tapering to a most slender 
point, very glaucous underneath, and furnished 
with a slender, prominent rib and nerves, the 
latter uniting towards the margin in a most ele- 
gant manner. The flowers are numerous and very 
large, scentless, and of a brilliant vermilion colour, 
diversified with three yellow spots. They are 
arranged in gigantic ovate bunches, pendulous on 
their long peduncle, and partially hidden beneath 
the profuse and elegant foliage. The seed-pod 
is sword-shaped, flattened, with one of the margins 
thick and ribbed, seven inches long, pointed, 
dark red, and containing five or six seeds. 

Dr. Wallich had very great satisfaction in naming 
this magnificent tree after the Countess Amherst 
and her daughter, Lady Sarah Amherst, the 
zealous friends and constant promoters of all 
branches of natural history in India, especially 
botany. D. W. 


AGAINST FIRE. 


Timber built into or near fireplaces and flues. 

Hot-air apparatus of every description. 

Stoves introduced into rooms previously unprovided with 
them, without professional advice. 

Workmen allowed to carry out repairs and alterations 
without proper superintendence; fires being lit without fenders 
or guards, and candles used without candlesticks. 

Plumbers lighting fires upon theroof to melt their lead have 
caused the destruction of many noble mansions. 

Fires lit in grates not previously used, or disused for a long 
period, the flues not having been first examined. 

Chimneys not being thoroughly swept. This should be 
done at fixed periods, and especially before the return of the 
family after a long’absence. 

Gas within the house; danger may be avoided if the 
service pipes are provided with taps, so that the gas may be 
turned off at night by some person specially appointed to 
that duty from those rooms where it is known to be not 
required, 

Lucifer matches have caused immense loss of property and 
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of life. Lying about the house they are trodden upon, and 
by this and other means ignited. Only matches which can 
be ignited by friction upon the box should be permitted. 
Clothes hanging before the fire. 
Overheated flues. 


Wood left on the kitchen range to dry for lighting fires in 
the morning. 

Reading in bed. 

These and similar acts of carelessness and causes of mis- 
chief can only be guarded against by an inspection of the 
house by a trustworthy person after the family have retired to 
rest. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the inmates of 
mansions, and indeed of all dwelling-houses, that in case of 
fire each person should immediately run for water, and con- 
tinue to fetch it by any means, so long as there is hope of 
arresting the flames; but at the same time all doors and 
windows must be closely shut. When all hope of stopping 
the fire is at an end, excluding the air must be relied on. A 
fire may thus be confined to one room, giving time for the 
arrival of the engines, 


To these causes may be added the careless use 
and upsetting of petroleum or any other kind of 
oil or spirit lamp, and the kitchen fire being left 
burning at night. Both cats and rats have been 
known to convey lighted coals (which have fallen 
on them by accident, and adhered to their fur) to 
some inflammable material lying hard by, and 
thus have set fire to a house, and perhaps caased 
fatal injury to the peacefully-sleeping inmates. If 
the cat be left in the kitchen during the night, the 
chance visitor to that apartment will nearly always 
find her curled up in the warm ashes below the 
grate, or so close to them on the hearth that they 
may see at a glance what a source of danger she 
might be if there were coals still alight in the 
grate. 

The one thing, above all others, which is most 
necessary for saving life and property in case of 
fire, is that which, alas! is generally wanting— 
namely, presence of mind. And assuredly it is 
never more needful than in dealing with cases of 
fire arising from the carelessness of others. In 
reading the details of an inquest held on the 
unfortunate victim of a fire at a celebrated man- 
sion the other day, one was forcibly struck with 
the entire absence of this presence of mind in 
every one concerned. If the fire were caused 
by the upset lamp, and the victim had had the 
knowledge, the self-possession, and quickness to 
draw the blankets from her bed in the same 
room, to throw them on the fire, and afterwards 
saturate them with water, the fire would never 
have spread, and she would not have lost her 
life. No one appears to have followed her to the 
burning room when she made her appeal for help, 
nor in any way endeavoured to extinguish what must, 
even at that moment, have been but a small blaze. 
Screaming “‘ Fire!” from the open window in the 
adjoining room was not the wisest course to adopt 
in such an emergency. 

This sad story reminds me of an instance in my 
own experience which proves how much one per- 
son can accomplish, in even more dangerous 
circumstances, when armed with courage and 
presence of mind. In a large private house, 
occupied by many inmates (in London), the two 
ladies who are the subjects of my story were 





living. They occupied the bedroom behind the 
drawing-room, into which it opened by folding 
doors. One cold winter morning, two or three 
years ago, as they were dressing, they could hear 
the noise made by the housemaid in the adjoining 
room in rubbing and polishing the floor with tur- 
pentine and beeswax. It ceased for some little 
time, and one of the ladies opened a leaf of the 
folding-doors to see why it had ceased. No one 
was in the room; the maid had evidently been 
called off in a hurry, and in leaving had placed 
her earthen jar full of mixed turpentine and bees- 
wax on the hob! It had just caught fire, and 
presented an awful blaze to the horrified view of 
the beholder. Her exclamation brought her 
friend to her side, and both looked aghast at the 
now roaring conflagration, which grew more 
violent every moment. The danger was too ap- 
parent. Supposing the jar should burst, and the 
whole of that molten stuff should bé poured out 
into the fire. ‘‘ Draw the bath as near as you can to 
the door,” said the younger lady; andas her friend 
turned back to execute her behest, she moved 
quickly to the fireplace, and with the aid of a 
thick towel, which she fortunately held in her 
hand, she took up the jar and carried it, all flaring 
as it was, slowly and steadily into the next room, 
where she quietly stood it, upright still, in the 
centre of the tin bath, which her friend had filled 
with water. The great danger was over; there 
still remained the dread that the boiling fluid 
might overflow upon the surface of the water; but 
a heavy wet towel soon smothered the flames and 
disposed of this fear. Now this is exactly one 
of the accidents which lead to great fires, in the 
lack of presence of mind in the beholders. 

It is some years ago now that a girl-friend of 
mine, only lately married, was standing one hot 
summer's day in front of the mantel-piece sealing 
a letter at a lighted candle. She was dressed ina 
thin muslin gown widely distended by crinoline; 
and when, in the course of her sealing, she let 
fall a flaming drop of wax on the front of her 
dress, ‘‘ the flames,” as she afterwards described 
it, ‘‘ blazed up in her face in a moment.” She 
retreated a step or two, fell on her knees, and 
gathered the thick hearthrug closely about her, 
thus smothering the fire completely. A short 
time after she was found by her horrified husband 
lying on the floor in the same place, with the 
hearthrug still wrapped round her, unhurt, but 
quite insensible. 

In many of the newspapers, not very long ago, 
there appeared the story of a similar accident to a 
young girl; with a different ending, alas! The 
inflammable agent in this case was a lighted 
match. Frightened beyond measure, the unfortu- 
nate girl rushed from the room and down a long 
passage—the flames becoming greater and fiercer 
every moment—and out into the open air through 
a garden door, in the hope of reaching a pond, 
which was in the orchard below. This place of 
refuge she managed to reach, but too late to be 
of any avail; for she was so severely burnt that no 
life was perceptible when, a short time afterwards, 
she was taken out of the shallow water. 

An old gentleman I once heard of used to 
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drill his children into how to act in case of 
fire. Each of them had a special office allotted 
to him. One to wake and count the house- 
hold, and to give the alarm; a second to find 
the cause of the fire, and if possible put it 
out, to bring water and. otherwise help in extin- 
guishing it; a third to take charge of plate and 
valuables, and to convey everything possible to a 
place of safety. Their father used to declare 
that so well were they drilled he had tested them 
by a false alarm in the middle of the night, and 
found them quite equal to the occasion. This 
example might sometimes be followed with advan- 
tage, especially in large households. 

In case of either a chimney or a room catching 
fire, the first thing to be thought of is to exclude 
all draughts; for it is certain that the slightest 
current of air will increase the force of the fire. 
All the doors and windows should be shut at 
once, and if the chimney be on fire, a wet blanket 
should be immediately fastened to the top of the 
mantelpiece, so as to exclude all draughts from 
the opening of the chimney, and entirely cover 
the grate; shutting the trap first if possible. 
This will in most cases make the fire go out of 
itself. You may throw into the grate a few hand- 
fuls of salt. Water should never be thrown down 
from above, as it spoils the carpets and furniture 
unnecessarily. A very common cause of fires will 
be found in the careless sweeping of the chimneys, 
the sweep’s neglect of putting the brush up out of 
the top of the chimney, thus leaving a cake or 
ceiling of soot, which either catches fire or comes 
down some night with disastrous consequences. 

If the window or bed curtains catch fire, beat 
them with the thickest woollen garment you can 
lay your hands upon. Window curtains can in 
most cases be torn down with a violent jerk, and 
this will prevent the flames from extending to the 
woodwork of the windows. In escaping from a 
burning house or room, remember that the air 
nearest the floor is clearer than any, and go on 
your hands and knees at once. A wet cloth tied 
over the mouth and nose keeps out smoke, will 
help the breathing, and prevent suffocation if too 
much oppressed. A wet blanket, or even a dry 
one speedily used, will extinguish many a small 
conflagration, such, for instance, as of an upset 
lamp, by excluding the air; and will be far more 
efficacious than water thrown on for that purpose; 
its use also prevents damage to furniture. When 
an alarm of fire is given, if in bed, wrap yourself 
in a blanket, which will form the best protection 
for you from the chance of ignition; and 
endeavour to remember the different exits from 
the house; where they are, and how to reach 
them; if you cannot attain to any of them, try to 
get to a front room as near the ground as possible. 
Collect the household there, and close the door to 
lessen draughts. In many instances loss of life 
results from the wooden stairs, which are so often 
substituted for those of stone. Where you find 





yourself in a house provided with the former, you 
should make yourself acquainted with the means 
of exit on to the roof, so as to save yourself in 
that way. 

The practice of reading in bed cannot be too 
severely reprobated. I have known of several 
awful deaths from this habit. It is impossible to 
place a light at a safe distance from the bed so 
as to read print of any but the largest kind com- 
fortably; and at any moment the reader may fall 
asleep. 

A well-known authority on fires says that no 
house of three storeys high should be without a 
rope ladder with wooden cross pieces, to enable the 
inmates to escape by the roof or the upper win- 
dows in case of fire from below. This is a very 
wise suggestion, and it reminds me of a certain 
old gentleman, whom I remember long ago, who 
was much joked by his friends on his acquiring a 
rope ladder as a precaution in case of fire. He 
lived in one of those large wooden hotels— 
peculiar, I fancy, to America and to Switzerland 
—surrounded by verandahs and balconies also 
of wood; and had made up his mind that 
some day there would be a grand conflagration. 
Now, according to an ancient proverb, if you 
“keep a thing seven years, it will come in useful 
at last,” but nearly fourteen years passed, and the 
rope ladder had never ceased to be a matter of 
joke to every visitor who spied it, hanging on its 
hook in the old gentleman’s room. But one hot 
summer’s day the great wooden hotel did really 
take fire; there was a high wind, and it was very 
dry, and burnt so rapidly that nothing hardly was 
saved, and the personal safety of the many in- 
mates was for some time doubtful. And it ended 
by the old gentleman really owing his life to that 
same rope ladder; and not only this, but by its 
means he saved a magnificent collection of the 
skins of wild animals which, being a mighty 
hunter, he had gradually accumulated; acquired 
from all parts of the American continent. 

Before concluding I must return to the subject 
of mineral-oil lamps. One of their chief and 
most dangerous faults is that they are all (both 
the expensive and the cheap) top-heavy, which 
renders them easily upset. This accident is made 
additionally perilous by the fact that the oil, 
already partially heated by the closeness of the 
flame, gives off a highly inflammable vapour, which 
catches fire instantly. The more the oil is refined 
the more dangerous it becomes. 

Mr. Mitford says that a small quantity of water 
actually tends to spread burning oil. He there- 
fore advises that in every household where these 
lamps are used, a bucket full of sand should be 
kept on each landing. If quickly applied, the 
sand disintegrates burning oil, and puts out the 
flames. It would also be a practical and more 
effectual precaution to avoid the use of lamps in 
bedrooms, and never to purchase one that is top- 
heavy. DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 
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Gustave Doré. 


The name of. Gustave Doré has long been almost a house- 
hold word in this country. His recent death, when he had 
reached only his fifty-first year, has excited general regret. 
While he was yet in the fulness of his fame we gave some 
account of his life and works.* It was as an illustrator of 
books that he first became known, and specimens of his skill 
as such have appeared in this journal. His industry as an 
artist was only equalled by his invention. The very facility 
with which he pursued his art, and which sometimes made him 
careless of technical detail, probably prevented his attaining 
the highest rank. His later years were devoted mainly to paint- 
ing. He delighted chiefly in the imaginative presentation of 
his subjects. His versatile powers were shown also in the 
success which he attained as a sculptor. The following ex- 
tract from the ‘* Times” shows him as he was in his studio : 

‘** He was an artist born, for he worked energetically from 
his boyhood without being spurred by the necessity of earn- 
ing his bread. His parents were well off, and as he was 
making a good income by his drawings at the age of twenty, 
he was enabled throughout the whole of his career to live 
amid luxurious surroundings. The house in the Rue St. 
Dominique, where he resided with his mother until her death 
two years ago, and where he himself died, is one of those 
grand old historic mansions of which there are not many left 
in Paris. It once belonged to the Dukes de St. Simon, 
There, in most sumptuous rooms filled with art treasures, 
Doré did most of his drawing and engraving ; but his paint- 
ings were executed in a magnificent studio which he had 
built for himself in the Rue Bayard. In point of size, furni- 
ture, and costly arrangements of every sort, this atelier has 
possibly no equal in the world; and its owner’s hospitable 
disposition caused it to become a regular lounge for artists, 
literary men, and society /24eurs whenever he was in Paris. 
Doré did not mind visitors so long as they let him work. 
They might be talking and smoking in dozens ; he could so 
abstract himself from what was going on around him that in 
the evening he would be unable to recollect who had called 
upon him in the afternoon. Strangers who visited his studio 
for the first time were often astonished at his unceremonious 
ways. He would give them a nod—-perhaps a frowning nod 
—and go on with his painting, running up and down the 
steps of a ladder or along a platform, and pausing now and 
then, with a long, low whistle, to look at what he had done. 
‘Don’t wake him, he’s dreaming,’ the familiars used to say ; 
and it might happen that a visitor would have to go away, after 
a couple of hours’ waiting, without seeing Doré ‘awake.’ When 
he roused himself and emerged from dreamland, he was most 
cordial in welcoming his guests ; but he was not a maker of 
bows and compliments after the French fashion. His manner 
had rather something of English bluffnessin it. His frugality 
was wonderful. All the pleasures of his life were wrapped 
up in his work, and anything that diminished his power of 
working, or took him away long from his pencil and palette, 
he regarded as a worry or worse. To the last he was making 
big projects for work to be done in the house that he 
was building in the Parc Monceau—a house grandiose, like 
all he dreamed of, and which was to rival the splendour 
of the late Alexandre Dumas’s ‘ Monte Cristo,’ near St. 
Germain.” 

We reproduce a characteristic illustration, drawn for the 
** Sunday at Home” by M. Doré. It represents a remark- 
able incident in the history of the Jews, as narrated by 
Josephus. Ptolemy Philopator had ordered the Jews through- 
out Egypt to be seized and sent in chains to Alexandria, 

n their arrival they were shut up in the Hippodrome, a 
vast amphitheatre used for the public games and shows, 
The king then ordered that the Jews should be trampled to 
death by his elephants, made furious with wine and frankin- 





* See “ Leisure Hour” for 1872, page 792. 





cense. Two successive days the orders were given, but the 
execution was delayed by the frantic carousals and vacillat- 
ing mind of the king: during this interval the Jews prayed 
unceasingly for deliverance. Their prayers were heard ; 
when the elephants were urged upon them, and instant death 
seemed at hand, the powerful beasts turned upon the soldiery 
and the spectators, many of whom they destroyed, 
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No other painter ever kept a gallery devoted exclusively to 
his own productions open for twelve consecutive years. A 
correspondent of the *‘ Daily News,” who signs herself ‘‘Anna 
Perrier,” attempts to explain this great popularity of Doré 
on the ground, in part, that the public wish to see ‘* pic- 
tures,” not “paintings.” Her remarks on this point have 
an interest beyond the occasion, and touch a subject which 
needs fuller discussion :— 

‘* Paintings are not of necessity pictures. Yet this fact 
is being every year more and more ignored by our British 
artists, whereas all who look upon Doré’s works must 
be sensible that he kept it steadily in view. Our artists 
give us little except ‘paintings,’ which as studies of 
drawing and colouring may be perfect, but which convey 
nothing beyond a sense of that perfection to the spectator’s 
mind. They excite no emotion, recall no recollection, put 
into form no conception which he may have formed of—for 
example—some great historical event, or of some sublime or 
tender poetical fancy. Without undervaluing accuracy of 
drawing or correctness of colouring, the utmost perfection 
attained in these will not compensate for the iack of 
higher attainment. An artist may paint with the most 
precise accuracy a female human form, and call it Phryne, or 
anything else he pleases; but it is, after all, nothing more 
than a specimen of the perfection to which he has brought 
his hand in the use of brush and pencil, and the accuracy to 
which he has trained his eye in distinguishing form ; and if* 
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this be all that is required in the painter’s art, then I do not 
know why his art should be placed above the art of making 
boots or coats or weaving lace, in all of which arts delicacy 
of manipulation and accuracy of form are as conspicuous as in 
his. No, no; aspecimen of painting, mere painting, may 
be an admirable study on which to train the hand and eye of 
future artists; but it is no more a picture to give pleasure to 
the minds of the spectators than a single passage from Shakes- 
peare isa play, or four lines from Pope is a poem. From 
the former we may certainly see with what force a command 
or remonstrance can be expressed in a few words, and from 
the latter with what perfection our rather stubborn English 
language could be compelled into the most softly-flowing 
iambics; but we should hardly admit the claim of either writer 
to be a dramatist or a poet if neither had produced a play or 
a poem. Just so, if artists give us only ‘studies,’ we may 
‘not be justified in denying that they could give us pictures if 
they chose ; but we are quite justified in denying that the 
works they do give us are equal to Doré’s, which fulfil in the 
painting art what Othello and the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ fulfil 
in poetry. 
‘Oh that I were a painter to be grouping 
All that a poet drags into detail,’ 


“said Byron ; and nothing that has ever been written conveys 
a truer idea of what the painter’s aim should be or of what is 
‘the test of his genius. If he does not present to the mind 
through the eye what the poet does through the ear, he is 
“not—whatever his dexterity in mere manipulation may be— 
an artist, but an artificer ; and greater is his blame if, capable 
of being the former, he contents himself with being the latter, 
and is satisfied with showing mere dexterity in work without 
any regard to the value of the work itself. I think art critics 
are not quite free from the blame of having encouraged by 
‘their adulation of mere dexterity this sacrifice of the higher 
purposes of art to the lower. Whether the fact that a suffi- 
cient knowledge of technicalities and a glibness in expressing 
‘that knowledge are things easily ‘ got up,’ while a capacity to 
‘sympathise with a grand idea or a noble conception is an in- 
herent quality not to be acquired, and difficult even to be 
simulated, may be the cause of this adulation, I leave to the 
critics to determine.” 





Prince Leopold on Archbishop Tait.—In presiding at the 
Mansion House meeting far a memorial to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Albany said: ‘‘ Never, 
‘surely, was a high ecclesiastical position filled in a spirit 
‘freer from dogmatism or arrogance ; never was a great dig- 
nitary more careful to give no just offence, to wound no 
legitimate susceptibilities. It was truly his effort to remain 
among all the different schools of thought as the central 
‘exponent of the spiritual side of our national life, to repre- 
sent, not any passing phase of opinion, but that tolerant and 
manly seriousness which lies at the root of our national 
«greatness. Other religious bodies have other teachers, and 
in these days there are many teachers not specially connected 
with any sect or communion. But I think we may say that 
‘though each sect or school of thought would have naturally 
‘valued first the dictum of their own special leader, they 
‘would next to that have accepted the sanction and approval 
of the wise Archbishop, whose very name carried with it a 
sguarantee of sagacity and moderation. We may be thankful 
that in England, amidst all our speculative differences of 
‘opinion, there is so little of that fierce antagonism which 
rages in some other countries—that false opposition between 
reason and reverence—as though in this world of awful mys- 
teries a spirit of arrogant irreverence were not the very 
"maddest unreason.” 


Thomas Carlyle.—Some of the words of Professor Tyndall, 
in his speech on unveiling the statue of Carlyle at Chelsea, 
‘are worthy of remembrance. ‘‘Carlyle’s influence went far 
beyond the sphere of politics. No man of his day and 
generation had thrown so much of resolution and moral 
elevation into the hearts and lives of the young. Concerning 
“the claims of duty and the dignity of work, never man spake 
‘like this man. A friend and he had agreed some time 
ago to describe Carlyle as ‘dynamic’ not ‘ didactic’—a 
‘spiritual force which warmed, moved, and invigorated, but 





which refused to be clipped into precepts. He desired truth 
in the inward parts. To the sham, however highly placed 
and run after, his language was, ‘ Depart hence, in the 
Devil’s name, unworshipped by at least one man, and leave 
the thoroughfare clear.’ But his spirit leaped to recognise 
true merit and manfulness in all their phases and spheres of 
action. The summer lightning of his humour, and the splen- 
dour of an imagination perhaps without a parallel in literature, 
served only to render conspicuous the far-searching thorough- 
ness of his work. Carlyle held that out of pure unintelligence 
intelligence could never spring, Every reader of his works 
would recognise the burning intensity of his conviction that 
this universe was ruled by veracity and justice, which were 
sure in the end to scorch and dissipate all falsehood. It was 
frequently charged against Carlyle that he was the apostle of 
might. His own words, which were to be found in the 
eighth chapter of ‘Chartism,’ are ‘might and right do 
differ frightfully from hour to hour, but give them centuries 
to try it in, and they are found in the end to be identical.’ 
Viewed in the light of this utterance, the advocacy of might 
was not in the abstract offensive ; for it meant at the bottom 
the assertion that, in the end, that only is mighty which has 
the ‘Law of Universe’ on its side. With Carlyle, as with 
Empedocles, Lucretius, and Darwin, the fit survives. His 
doctrine was the doctrine of science, not ‘touched’ but satu- 
rated with religious emotion. For the operation of Force—the 
scientific agent—his deep and yearning soul substituted God, 
Since Carlyle’s death they had misjudgment and misappre- 
hension manifold regarding him and his; but these were 
essentially evanescent, and he therefore passed them by with 
a simple comparison to mark their value. In Switzerland he 
lived in the immediate presence of a mountain, noble alike 
in form and mass. A bucket or two of water whipped into 
a cloud could obscure, if not efface, that lordly peak. They 
would almost say that no peak could be there. But the 
cloud passed away, and the mountain, in its solid grandeur, 
remained; and thus, when all temporary dust was laid, 
would stand out erect and clear, the massive figure of 
Carlyle.” 


London School Board.—Mr. E. N. Buxton, in the course 
of his annual statement, said that while the number of schools 
that had been built, together with those they found in exist- 
ence, would more than suffice for the children of London as 
it was in 1870, London in 1882 has increased to such an 
extent that they still found themselves in arrear. But though 
the stern chase which was imposed upon them was pro- 
verbially a long one, they had distinctly diminished the 
distance between the schools that existed and those that were 
needed. Thus, while the school population has increased 
since 1871 from 574,693 to 733,060, the accommodation in 
efficient schools has grown from 262,259, or 45°6 per cent. 
of the children of school age at that time, to 531,427, or 72°4 
per cent. of the children now in existence. During the past 
three years the school population has increased by 34,720, 
and they had provided during that period new schools for 
70,589. In the twelve years they had provided in 260 
schools accommodation for 256,360 children, while the 
accommodation in voluntary schools, which in 1871 was for 
262,259, was now for 261,868. If they now struck a balance 
of the net results, they found that the number of school 
places required, after making all necessary deductions for 
reasonable causes of absence, amounted to 641,428; while 
the total number of school places in efficient elementary 
schools would amount, at the end of their term of office, ti 
539,044 only. One practical proof of this deficietiey was 
found in the number of children who were still refused 
admission in the growing districts. As the deficiency of 
accommodation was provided for, the desire for education 
extended. This was well shown by the fact that, whereas in 
1871, when the school places numbered 262,259, or half 
what they now were, there were only 222,518 on the rolls; 
but now that the total accommodation, including voluntary 
schools, had been increased to 531,427, the number on the 
rolls was 525,999. In other words, though the supply had 
doubled, the demand had more than overtaken it. The 
statistics which they had collected showed that the voluntary 
schools had fairly maintained their positioa during the las* 
few years. Notwithstanding the fact that since 1870 accon. 
modation for 256,360 children had been provided in Boara 
schools, the attendance in voluntary schools had not dimi+ 
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nished, a higher standard of efficiency was maintained than 
was previously thought necessary, and a diminishing number 
apply to be taken over by the Board. Since 1870, 133 
schools in all, with accommodation for 44,678 children, had 
been transferred to them. They had coaxed or driven into 
schools some 235,000 children who were not there before. 
This result was satisfactory as far as it went, and justified the 
expenditure of £30,000 a year in compelling parents to send 
their children to schoo]. But whilst much had been accom- 
plished they could not rest content when they remembered 
that of the 733,000 children of school age only 525,999 were 
on the rolls, and again that these last were absent on an 
average once in every five times that the schools were open. 
The fees charged averaged a trifle over twopence per week 
per child, and the gross amount collected last year was about 
£100,000, or a sum equal to one penny in the pound. No 
doubt the opening of their schools free would greatly simplify 
many of the most difficult problems with which they had to 
deal, but their constituents must themselves decide whether 
the increased attendance which would result would be such 
as to justify so heavy a sacrifice. He hoped and believed 
that the ratepayers still desired that the Bible should be read 
and taught in their schools. Their class-rooms were not 
schools of doctrine, but the great truths of Christianity, which 
were sacred to most people, were reverently inculcated. The 
number of children presenting themselves for examination for 
the prizes given by Mr. Peek andthe Religious Tract Society, 
had increased from 80,516 in 1877 to 158,134 last year. 
The Board had in their service 837 head teachers, 2,821 
assistant-teachers, 1,078 pupil-teachers, and about 400 candi- 
dates. 


Women in University Honours Lists.—The Honours List 
of the London University in connection with the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations presents, as did the Pass List which 
appeared some few weeks ago, remarkable evidence of the 
capacity of women to compete in the intellectual arena, so 
far as such an arena is afforded by public examination, with 
the stronger sex. The Honours List represents the results of 
severe examinations in various subjects over and above the 
examination which candidates must pass in order to secure a 
degree, the design being to afford candidates the opportunity 
of proving that their range of study has extended beyond that 
which is absolutely necessary for graduation in the University. 
In the Honours List last issued there are forty-eight places, 
fourteen of which have been obtained by women. In mathe- 
matics only two names appear in the first class ; one of them 
is the name ofa woman, Miss C. A. Scott, of Girton College. 
In mental and moral science only five places have been 
secured, four of them by women. It is fair to add, however, 
that the solitary man in this remarkable list isat the top. In 
classical honours women only managed to secure two places 
out of eleven; in French, three places out of seven; in Ger- 
man, five places out of eight. In chemistry, experimental 
physics, physical geography and geology, botany, zoology, 
and physiology, men seem to have the field all to themselves ; 
at any rate, in a list of eighteen names, no woman’s name 
appears. Looking at the rest of the list, however, one is 
disposed to surmise that it was because women did not try 
in these subjects, 


Typhoid Epidemics.—The most usual cause of typhoid 
fever is from impure liquids, especially impure water. In a 
paper read recently at the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Hunter gave many instances of outbreaks of 
fever in villages where its water supply came from sources 
poisoned by sewage. He advocates enlarged power to be 
given to district officers of health, so that contaminated 
—— of water supply may at once be stopped by official 
order. 


Highland Clearings.—We deny that enormous farms and 
depopulated glens are at all necessary for the breeding of 
sheep or the paying of rents ; they are necessary only to save 
a perfunctory factor a little trouble, and to enable a few 
pampered strangers to make themselves rich at the expense 
of the industrious natives. In short, we bring a charge 
against all proprietors in the Highlands who have been in- 
Strumental in reducing the population of the glens to a 
minimum that they have not done their duty to the people 
over whom God has made them overseers, nor to the State 
that has a direct interest in the maintenance of a sturdy 





peasantry as a sort of seminarium reipublica, from which the 
best recruits can be drawn for all branches of the State ser- 
viee ; and we, in the interest of the aristocracy, lament that 
they should by such conduct have lowered themselves from 
the high platform of social nobility on which they stood, and 
instead of the fathers of their people, shown themselves con- 
tent to be ranked under the vulgar category of rent-gatherers. 
and game-preservers. What the Duke of Argyll says 
about the prosperity of the island of Mull is perfectly true 
and requires no confirmation from me. I would only remark 
that one obvious element in the prosperity of that beautiful 
island is that it has had the good fortune to be possessed by 
about a dozen and a half or a score of independent proprietors,, 
each forming a centre of social influence and local culture ; 
but let it be at the same time distinctly noted that, if it 
should be bought up by any gigantic American or London 
millionaire, there is nothing in the British law or practice to. 
prevent him from turning the whole island into one huge 
deer forest, as, in fact, in Ross-shire, whole districts from sea 
to sea have been denuded, and are even now being denuded,, 
of all human population, to gratify the unsocial lust of a few. 
foreign Nimrods among the Scottish Bens. Is this a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished? Itrow not. We have 
made laws enough to preserve the landlords and the game, 
and it might seem wise now to consider our position and 
endeavour to restore the balance by making a few laws to 
preserve the people.—Professor Blackie. 


Gambetta on the Emperor of Germany.—The editor of. 
the Austrian newspaper, the “‘ Tagblatt,” has been publish- 
ing recollections of conversations at various times with Léon 
Gambetta. In September, 1880, at Paris, speaking of the 
Emperor William, M. Gambetta said: ‘‘ The death of the 
Emperor of Germany would be an event of enormous im- 
portance for all Europe, which does not imply that it would, 
be a misfortune for us. Everything duiy considered, I 
regard the Emperor of Germany as a grand sovereign— 
*un souverain tout-d-fait hors ligne ’"—particularly from a mili- 
tary point of view. He is the ideal incarnation of the Ger. 
man military system. It was he who, by his exceptional 
individuality, gave the German army its peculiar stamp, its 
vital power, its cohesion, He has understood how to com~ 
bine modern military spirit with the ‘ chevaleresque’ qualities 
of the warriors of the Middle Ages. The feudal knight and. 
the scientific officer of the staff are thus incorporated in one. 
Count von Moltke is certainly a great general, but I do not, 
believe that he could ever have exercised such influence, such, 
immediate action, upon the German army as the Emperor, 
William. To describe the Emperor of Germany in a word, 
he is a true Imperator.” 


Infectious Diseases.—The benefit of enforcing notification, 
of infectious diseases has been remarkably attested in Edin- 
burgh. Bailie Clark, one of the magistrates, says that 
during 1882 no fewer than 7,063 intimations had been sent, 
in to the authorities by the medical practitioners of this city, 
and that not the slightest objection had been stated to our 
system of notification by any of our numerous medical men 
or by the ratepayers. Several threatened outbreaks of small- 
pox they were enabled, by early intimation, to stamp out. 
Last year there were several outbreaks of typhus, which used 
to be the great scourge of Edinburgh. In every instance 
these were promptly dealt with, and much mortality and 
expense saved to the citizens. The death-rate in 1882 
was 18°54 per 1,000, and zymotic diseases contributed 9°90, 
per cent. of the mortality, as compared with 13°20 per cent. 
in 1881. 


Religio Medici—‘‘ You cannot have looked,” said Sir 
Thomas Watson, addressing the students of King’s College, 
‘*into the mechanism of that intricate but perfect work, the 
human body, you cannot have contemplated its inexhaustible 
fulness of contrivance, its endless examples of means adapted 
to ends, its prospective expedients against future needs, 
its compensations for inevitable disadvantages, its direct 
provisions for happiness and enjoyment, without re- 
ceiving the profoundest conviction of the being and attributes 
of its Maker. It is upon human anatomy that Paley in his 
unrivalled argument on behalf of Natural Theology takes his 
stand, and ‘sixteen centuries before him Galen had felt that 
in writing his anatomical treatises he was composing a hymn, 
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to the Deity—or, in other words, that an exposition so 
indicative of the wisdom, the power, and the goodness of 
God was an act of the highest piety and praise.” (Sir 
Thomas Watson, Professor of the Practice of Physic at 
King’s College, and President of the College of Physicians, 
born in 1792, died December 11, 1882.] 


Absinthe.— General Bugeaud, well known in the Algerian 
campaigns, said that absinthe had killed more of his soldiers 
than the fevers of Africa or the bullets of the Arabs. The 
increase in the consumption of this deadly poison is now 
attracting serious attention in France. It is estimated that 
in Paris alone there are not much fewer than 500,000 drinkers 
of absinthe, and more than 20,000 places where this liqueur 
and others are sold. It is a startling fact that in most of the 
cabarets or drinking shops the price of the glass of absinthe 
is less than the duty on the pure spirit, so that there must 
be an admixture of drugged material, merely flavoured with 
the favourite bitter essence. Chemists have published 
analyses of some of these poisonous stuffs, Medical men 
declare that many cases sent to hospitals and asylums are due 
to this source. ‘The action of the poison is to stupefy the 
brain, causing permanent benumbing, not of the intellect 
only, but of the moral faculties, frequently leading to suicide, 
and always to deterioration of character and constitution. As 
the vice is equally diffused among women, the degradation is 
becoming hereditary, and must affect the national life. These 
statements are at first sight strangely inconsistent with the 
alleged sobriety apparent in France as compared with Eng- 
land, but this liqueur-drinking, although less obtrusive, is 
more insidious and destructive than the forms of alcoholic 
excess prevalent in our own country. 


Turnip Jam.—In reference to a paragraph describing the 
manufacture of jams out of turnips, flavoured by coal-tar, a 
firm, claiming to be the largest makers of jam in the king- 
dom, writes to say that they only use the best fruits and pure 
refined sugar. This is true of several well-known houses, 
but the manufacture of inferior stuff may be true neverthe- 
less. 


Manitoba.—An emigrant from Tranent, in East Lothian, 
says: ‘‘ Any person coming here with plenty of money to go 
into and crop 200 or 300 acres at once, I think would very 
soon make a fortune. But the country is full of such as 
myself; they have mostly to find work for the winter months 
to get a little money to help them to get some crop in the 
following spring. I have been very fortunate in this respect. 
An English gentleman bought near 2,000 acres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morris, where I was working at the harvest. 
It so happened that I got a situation from him for the winter 
to look after his stock. I have got my wife and family here, 
and we have got a good house for this country. But the 
houses here are all summer houses—they are wretchedly cold 
in winter.” 


Sleeplessness or Wakefulness.—Some remarks made in 
the *‘Lancet” at the time of Mr. Gladstone going abroad 
may be useful to others: ‘‘It is the vaso-motor system, or 
centre, which is at fault in a case of this class; and the fault 
is neither a simple one nor easily remediable. Narcotics 
would be inadmissible ; at least, the only purpose for which 
they could be employed would be that of breaking a morbid 
habit, and if a very brief exhibition of remedies of this nature 
did not effect the limited object in view, they would have to 
be abandoned. ‘The morbid state it is required to treat is, in 
fact, a combination of weakness, irritability, and, in a sense, 
inordinate, and therefore wasteful and exhausting, energy. 
The best remedies are rest or change of work, change of 
climate and atmosphere, and change of scene. It is not 
reasonable to expect that the trouble will be immediately 
relieved. There must be a considerable gain of nerve- 
strength, and some replenishing of the exhausted ‘reserves’ 
of nervous energy, before healthy sleep can be enjoyed.” 


Standing Committees.—The appointment of Standing 
Committees of the House of Commons is a revertence to the 
memorable Grand Committees of the Long Parliament, to 
which were referred the chief measures to be considered in 





that epoch of reform. In one of these, the Grand Committee 
on Religion, the burning questions were discussed which led 
to the wreck of the political influence of that Parliament. 
This subject is now not likely to be referred to a Committee, 
but the principle of such delegation of business was a sound 
one then as now. The nearest approach to the proposed 
Standing Committees is to be found in the Select Committees, 
which are sometimes appointed to inquire into public Bills, 
or to report upon particular subjects. The rules of the 
House permit the appointment of such a Committee on every 
Bill, and many of those who are most familiar with Parlia- 
mentary procedure have recommended the more frequent 
adoption of this practice, as a remedy for the evils com- 
plained of. After a Bill has been inquired into bya Select 
Committee, the House does not, as a rule, take so much 
trouble in the discussion and settlement of the details of the 
measure, and Sir Erskine May, in his evidence before a 
Committee on procedure, said that the reference of a public 
Bill to a Select Committee was an advantageous practice, as 
it obviated objection, ‘‘ the members most actively concerned 
in opposing the Bill having had an opportunity of proposing 
amendments in Committee.” The present proposal of the 
Government is that there should be two Standing Committees 
—to consist of not less than sixty or more than eighty 
members—appointed for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Law and Courts of Justice and trade respectively ; and 
that the Bills which have been referred to these Committees 
should not afterwards have to pass through a Committee of 
the whole House. It is well known that more time is wasted 
in ‘Committee ” than in any other stage of a Bill’s progress, 
and we may hope that the division of the labours of the House 
in Committee between two Standing Committees will be 
the means of economising time. If, however, Bills are to be 
relegated to one of these Standing Committees, the selection 
of the members to serve upon these Committees will involve 
an important and difficult duty. 


Rhythm of the English Bible—Of the language of the 
English Bible (the Authorised Version), the ‘‘ Athenzeum ” 
says: ‘* Bible rhythm is not the language of the prose of 
Shakespeare, nor of any other writer, but in its movement 
is fundamentally like nothing else in our literature. It is, in 
fact, as Selden hints, the happy result of an endeavour on 
the part of the translators of the Old Testament to repro- 
duce the metrical bars of the Hebrew original in a language 
peculiarly fitted to reproduce those bars. There is probably 
no other -movement in the world so fine as our Bible rhythm, 
and when it first appeared it was quite a new literary form.” 


Sutton’s Amateur Guide in Horticulture for 1883.—Trade 
lists are not usually very artistic or attractive, but the 
Amateur’s Guide of the well-known florists and seedsmen, 
Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, is a really beautiful as well as 
useful publication. The coloured plates of Primulas, Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamens, and other favourite flowers, are exquisitely 
done, and the pictures of homelier and more useful members 
of the vegetable kingdom, such as cabbages, cucumbers, and 
peas, give wonderful idea of what can be produced with good 
culture and from good seed. The latter branch of Horticul- 
tural art and skill has long been a special success at Reading, 
and Sutton’s seeds of every kind are famed not in our own 
kingdom only, but throughout the world. From our colo- 
nies, and from many countries, letters are sent attesting the 
successful use of Sutton’s seeds. The seed establishment 
covers sixacres of ground. There are apartments of different 
and regulated temperature for seeds gathered in and intended 
for various climates. Where such care is taken, purchasers 
feel confidence, and we are not surprised to learn that on one 
day 18,000 seed packets were dispatched from the post office 
on the premises. The business was originally established for 
the farming interest only, but for half a century all branches 
of Horticultural as well as Agricultural art have flourished 
under this famous firm, the Suttons of Reading. 


Third-Class Passengers.—It is notorious that upon many 
lines the greatest unpunctuality has long prevailed, while 
upon others no third-class carriages are provided for women 
and children, and the waiting-rooms at the stations pre- 
pared for the humblest, but by far the most numerous, 
patrons of the railway are often little better than pigstyes. 
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While a neatly carpeted and elegantly furnished room and 
a blazing fire are always available for first-class passengers, 
who, being well fed, clad in warm apparel, and amply pro- 
vided with furs, shawls, and rugs, stand little in need of 
other artificial warmth, the poor are too frequently left to 
pace the cold and draughty platforms to keep their feet 
warm, or to sit down in an apartment which does not even 
contain a fireplace. If, as in our climate is always a possi- 
bility, the weather be inclement, the cheap comfort of foot- 
warmers supplied to third-class passengers would cheer many 
feeble folk and save many a life. There is no need, we 
hope, to point out that every ticket clerk or ticket collector, 
every guard or porter, taken into a railway’s employ should 
be courteous, obliging, and considerate to high and low 
alike. It should be the ceaseless endeavour of the railway 
directors, upon whom so much of the public comfort depends, 
to see that their officials treat passengers of all classes with 
kindness and consideration.—Dazly Zelegraph. 


Luminous Paint.—For making luminous paint, the follow- 
ing has been given :—Take oyster shells and clean them 
with warm water; put them into the fire for half an hour; 
at the end of that time take them out and let them cool. 
When quite cool pound them fine, and take away any grey 
parts, as they are of no use. Put the powder in a crucible 
in alternate layers with flour of sulphur. Put on the lid and 
cement with sand made into astiff paste with beer. When 
dry, put over the fire and bake foran heur. Wait until quite 
cold before opening the lid. The product ought to be white. 
You must separate all grey parts, as they are not luminous, 
Make a sifter in the following manner :—Take a pot, put a 
piece of very fine muslin very loosely across it, tie around with 
a string, put the powder into the top, and rake about until 
only the coarse powder remains ; open the pot and you will 
find a very small powder. Mix into it a thin paint with gum 
water, as two thin applications are better than one thick 
one. This will give a paint that will remain luminous far 
into the night, provided it is exposed to the light during the 
day. 


Nut Trade in America.—During recent years the trade in 
foreign and domestic nuts has developed wonderfully. New 
York city has become the most important centre of the trade, 
the extent of which indicates that people have either secured 
patent stomachs or that indigestion has lost its terrors. 
Africa used to supply us with peanuts, sending them by 
shiploads, but our Southern States have so successfully culti- 
vated this popular nut that we are now independent. The 
States that furnish the bulk of the supply are Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. During the present season 
the crop of Virginia was 1,100,000 bushels, of Tennessee 
550,000 bushels, and of North Carolina 120,000 bushels. 
The Texas pecan is especially in demand. While a few 
years ago several barrels of pecans abundantly supplied the 
demand, car-loads and invoices of one or two hundred barrels 
are not now uncommon. In many localities, especially in 
the Eastern States, the hickory nuts are sufficiently plentiful 
to ship to New York half a dozen car-loads a week when de- 
manded. The chestnut is becoming scarcer every year, but their 
great popularity will probably prevent their total disappear- 
ance, for they are already being successfully cultivated, and 
it is expected that in a few years the cultivated nut will 
equal in quality the high-priced Italian chestnuts. Black 
walnuts and butternuts are regarded as too rich, and only 
for table use; but the former is largely used by confec- 
tioners. The American hazel-nuts are not an important 
article of commerce, the filbert largely taking their place. 
Only a few English hazel-nuts find their way to the American 
market. It is stated that growers in California contemplate 
introducing a number of varieties of nuts native to Spain and 
Italy. The trade in foreign nuts isenormous. The demand is 
said to have tripled during the last five years. The almond 
always has been in demand, and probably always will be. 
The Engtish walnuts, formerly called Madeira walnuts, 
mainly come from France and Spain, the English crop being 
consumed at home. They have been successfully raised in 
the States on the Pacific coast. The Brazil nuts are a kind 
of which a few go along way. For cocoanuts the demand 
is steady, and so immense that our dealers feel safe in buy- 
ing them by the hundred thousand. The process of desic- 





cating them has widened their family use, and they are now 
a favourite ingredient of pies, cakes, and candies. —Czncin- 
nati Commercial, [This statement may be interesting for 
comparison with the nut trade in England.] 


Royal Marines.—The total cost of the entire corps for the 
present year is £913,456 ; there being in all forty-eight com- 
panies of infantry and sixteen of artillery. The war services 
of the Marines are too voluminous to be more than briefly 
referred to. They were first employed at Cork in 1690. 
Between that date and 1815 their services are mentioned in 
369 naval battles and 169 coast operations and campaigns. 
At Gibraltar, Manila, Belleisle, Bunker’s Hill, Negapatam, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Acre, Aboukir Bay, and Gaeta, 
they won the special commendation of Generals Gage, Sir 
Sydney Smith, Abercrombie, and others; while in the great 
sea fights of the 1st of June, Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, 
the Nile, and Trafalgar, they took full share in the glories of 
victory with the Navy. Later on, at Sidon, Navarino, Acre, 
in the Baltic, and in the Black Sea, and in the campaigns iu 
India, New Zealand, China, Abyssinia, Ashantee, and Zulu- 
land, they have justified once more their right to their motto 
of ‘‘ Per Mare, per Terram.” In Egypt the Marines were 
represented in every action from the early reconnaissance at 
Ramileh to the assault of Tel-el-Kebir. Thus, for nearly 200 
years the corps had seen constant service. The motto, ‘Per 
Mare, per Terram,” was granted in 1760 for ‘‘ special service 
during the war.” The title ‘* Royal” was added in 1802 
**for its many and varied services,” and the regimental 
facings were altered from white to blue. In 1827 the globe 
surrounded by the laurel wreath to commemorate the gallantry 
of the corps at Belleisle, and ‘‘ Gibraltar ” to mark its share 
in the defence of that fortress, were added to its badges by 
George Iv. 


President Lincoln and Mrs. Gurney.—In the yearly 
obituary volume of the Society of Friends, ‘‘ The Annual 
Monitor,” there is a memoir of Mrs. E. P. Gurney, widow 
of Joseph John Gurney, of Norwich. After his death she 
returned to America, the land of her birth, and lived to a 
great age, at Burlington, New Jersey. During the Civil War 
she had a very interesting interview with President Lincoln, 
and afterwards wrote a letter, to which he sent the following 
reply :—‘‘ Executive Mansion, Washington, Sept. 4, 1864. 
Eliza P. Gurney, my esteemed Friend,—I have not forgotten 
—probably never shall forget—the very impressive occasion 
when yourself and friends visited me, on a Sabbath forenoon, 
two years ago. Nor has your kind letter, written nearly a 
year later, ever been forgotten, In all, it has been your pur- 
pose to strengthen my reliance on God. I am much indebted 
to the good Christian people of this country for their constant 
prayers and consolations, and to no one more than yourself. 
‘The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must prevail, 
though we erring mortals may fail to accurately perceive 
them in advance. We hoped for a happy termination of this 
terrible war long before this, but God knows best, and has 
ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge His wisdom and 
our own error therein. Meanwhile, we must work earnestly 
in the best light He gives us, trusting that so working still 
conduces to the great end He ordains. Surely He intends 
some great good to follow this mighty convulsion, which no 
mortal could make and no mortal could stay. Your people, 
the Friends, have had and are having a very great trial, On 
the principle of faith, opposed to both war and oppression, 
they can only practically oppose oppression by war. In this 
hard dilemma some have chosen one horn and some the 
other. For those appealing to me on conscientious grounds, 
I have done, and shall do, the best I could and can in my 
own conscience, and under my oath to the law. That you 
believe this I doubt not, and, believing it, I shall receive, 
for my country and yourself, your earnest prayers to our 
Father in heaven.—Your sincere friend, A. Lincoln.” The 
memoir continues: ‘*The course of public events is well 
known. It is unnecessary here to do more than allude to 
the fact that soon after the foregoing letter was penned its 
noble-minded writer was for the second time elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. His inauguration took place in 
March, 1865, and within a few weeks from that time he had 
the joy of seeing the war brought to a close. He lived but a 
few days after this great result had been achieved, A pang 
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of astonished grief startled the people of America and of the 
whole civilised world on hearing the tidings of his assassina- 
tion. Mrs. Gurney had the mournful satisfaction of learning 
that her letter to the President, written nearly two years pre- 
viously, had been carefully treasured up by him, and was in 
his breast-pocket when the fatal shot struck him.” 


An Orator and his Audience.—Mr. Johnson Fox, the 
‘* Norwich Weaver Boy,” who eventually became M.P. for 
Oldham, was a noted orator of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and respecting his power as a public speaker, Mr. J. Ewing 
Ritchie, in his work, ‘‘ East Anglia ; Personal Recollections 
and Historical Associations,” says: ‘‘ At a later time what 
pleasure it gave me to listen to this distinguished East Anglian 
as he appeared at the crowded Anti-Corn Law meetings held 
in Covent Garden or Drury Lane. Ungainly in figure, mono- 
tonous in tone, almost without a particle of action, regarded 
as free in his religious opinions by the vast majority of his 
audience, who were at that time prone, even in London, to 
hold that orthodoxy, like charity, covered a multitude of sins, 
what an orator he was! How smoothly the sentences fell 
from his lips one after the other ; with what happy wit did 
he expose protectionist fallacies, or enunciate free-trade prin- 
ciples, which, up to that time, had been held as the special 
property of the philosopher, far too subtle to be understood 
and appreciatéd by the mob! With what felicity did he 
illustrate his weighty theme; with what clearness did he 
bring home to the people the wrong and injustice done to 
every one of them by the landlord’s attempt to keep up his 
rent by a tax on corn, and then with what glowing enthusiasm 
did they wait and listen for the climax, which, if studied, and, 
perhaps, artificial, seemed like the ocean wave, to grow 
grander and larger the nearer it came, till it fell with resist- 
less force on all around. It seems to me like a dream, all 
that distant and almost unrecorded past. I see no such 
meetings, I hear no such orators now. As Mr. Disraeli said 
of Lord Salisbury, when he was Lord Robert Cecil, there 
was a want of finish about his style, and the remark holds 
good of the orator of to-day as contrasted with the platform 
speaker of the past. It is impossible to fancy any one in our 
sober age attempting, to say nothing of succeeding in the 
attempt (my ‘remarks, of course, do not apply to Irish 
audiences or Irish orators), to get an audience to rise e7 masse 
and swear never to fold their arms, never to relax their efforts, 
till their end was gained and victory won, yet Mr. Fox did 
so; and long as I live shall I remember the night when, in 
response to his impassioned appeal, the whole house—and it 
was crowded to the ceiling—rose, ladies in their boxes, decent 
city men in the pit, gods in the gallery, to swear never to 
tire, never to rest, never to slacken, till the peasant at the 
plough, or the cotton-spinner in the mill, or the collier in the 
mine, or the lone widow stitching for life far into the early 
morning in her wretched garret, or the pauper in his still 
more wretched cellar, ate their untaxed loaf.” 





Archbishops of Canterbury since the Revolution.—Wil- 
liam Sancroft, the last of the line who came into serious 
collision with the temporal power, was deprived in 1691 as 
anon-juror. He set up a schismatic branch of the Anglican 
Church, the last bishop of which only died in 1805. Keble’s 
father belonged to this sect. William 111 offered Sancroft’s 
place to Dr. John Tillotson, Dean of St. Paul’s, and with 
difficulty persuaded him to accept it. The promo- 
tion was great and unusual (though Sancroft also had gone 
from the Deanery of St. Paul’s to the Primacy), but Til- 
lotson was quite equal to the duties of the post. He is 
not only the most distinguished author among the Arch- 
bishops, which is not saying too much, but also one of the 
best English prose-writers, towards whom Dryden himself 
acknowledged literary obligations. Tillotson died, November 
22, 1694, a few weeks before his friend and disciple Queen 
Mary. If the conversation in Mary’s presence turned on 
scandal she would often stop it by asking if the last speaker 
‘had read her favourite sermon, Dr. Tillotson’s, on evil 
speaking ?” William’s second Primate was Thomas 

enison, who never gave Anne a chance of making a High 
Church Archbishop of Canterbury. He just survived to see 
the Elector of Hanover firmly seated on the throne. Wil- 
liam Wake ruled over the Province from 1715 to 1737, 
John Potter from 1737 to 1747, Thomas Herring, 1747-57, 





Matthew Hutton, 1757-8. Herring and Hutton were both 
translated from York. Only two other prelates since the 
Reformation, Grindal and Longley, have exchanged the 
Primacy of England for that of All England. The remain- 
ing Archbishops are Thomas Seckar (1758-68); Frederick 
Cornwallis, who was sharply chidden by George 111, in 
an admirably written letter, for giving a rout at Lambeth 
Palace (1768-83); John Moore (1783-1805); Charles 
Manners Sutton, father of Speaker Manners Sutton, who 
was created Viscount Canterbury in 1835. This Arch- 
bishop owed his appointment to George III personally. The 
King offered him the see in an almost surreptitious fashion, 
and without consulting Pitt, who wished to promote his 
old Eton tutor, Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln, translated to 
Winchester in 1820. Manners Sutton was Primate from 
1805 to 1827; after him came William Howley (1828- 
1848), who crowned her present Majesty ; then John Bird 
Sumner (1848-62), whose brother filled the wealthy see of 
Winchester for forty-two years ; Charles Thomas Longley, 
consecrated first bishop of the newly-created see of Ripon 
in 1836—‘‘a man most gentle, without enemies ” 
(1862-8) ; and, finally, Archibald Campbell Tait, the first 
Scottish Archbishop of Canterbury.—Zhe Zimes. 


Darwinism.—Lord Hatherley, in a letter to the Rev. F. O. 
Morris, author of ‘‘ All the Articles of the Darwin Faith,” 
says :—‘‘I have received your valuable exposure of Dar- 
winism, and most heartily thank you for it. I believe that 
your mode of treating the preposterous fictions of Darwin is 
the only way to shake the self-confident tone of would-be 
philosophers. Newton’s grandest saying, after ‘Deus non 
est Aiternitas sed AZternus,’ was ‘ Hypotheses non fingo.’ 
Newton kept back his ‘ Principia’ for years, because a mis- 
take had been made in an arc of the meridian, so closely did 
he keep to experimental truth. Now the crude fancy, nothing 
like so ingenious as the Ptolemaic cycles, because the Darwin 
fancy stumbles at every step, is exalted to a rank exceeding 
that of the discovery of gravitation. In a clever sermon by 
Pritchard, now Savilian Professor at Oxford, and formerly 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society, preached before 
the British Association when Grove presided, he exposes the 
folly of this stuff, and in his appendix to a print of it proves 
that the chances against the eye being formed by develop- 
ment are more in number than Darwin’s work being taken 
by the printer to pieces and tumbled into a bag, and then 
thrown back on the table in the same order that they came.’ 


A Doctor's Hint to Working Men.—When you have any 
heavy work to. do, do not take either beer, cider, or spirits. 
By far the best drink is thin oatmeal and water, with a little 
sugar. The proportions are a quarter of a pound of oatmcal 
to two or three quarts of water, according to the heat of the 
day and your work and thirst ; it should be well boiled, and 
then an ounce or an ounce and a half of brown sugar added. 
If you find it thicker than you like, add three quarts of water. 
Before you drink it, shake up the oatmeal well through the 
liquid. Insummer drink this cold; in winter hot. You will 
find it not only quenches thirst, but will give you more 
strength and endurance than any other drink. If you cannot 
boil it, you can take a little oatmeal mixed with cold water 
and sugar, but this is not so good ; always boil it if you can. 
If at any time you have to make a very long day, as in 
harvest, and cannot stop for meals, increase the oatmeal to 
half a pound, or even three-quarters, and the water to three 
quarts if you are likely to be very thirsty. For quenching 
thirst few things are better than weak coffee and a little 
sugar. One ounce of coffee and half an ounce of sugar boiled 
in two quarts of water and cooled is a very thirst-quenching 
drink. Cold tea has the same effect, but neither is so sup- 
porting as oatmeal. 

[Who the doctor is to whom working-men are indebted for 
these hints we are not aware. We quote the paragraph from 
a newspaper. The virtue of oatmeal, as the most wholesome 
and strengthening as well as economical diet, is well proved 
by‘fts general use among the Scottish peasantry. Among 
the Grampians we have met with strong, healthy herdsmen, 
whose food for weeks together was oaten porridge, night and 
morning; while oatmeal in spring water quenched hunger 
and slaked thirst during the long hours of fatigue on the 
mountains, looking after the rough Highland cattle.] 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEFT. 





SCRIPTURE READERS’ & SOL- 
ARMY § FRIEND SOCIETY, 4, Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross.—Sole object of the ego 3 to spread the 
saving knowledge of Christ among our soldiers. There are 
93 Scripture Readers—3o abroad and 58 at home. Contribu- 
tions thankfully received by Treasurer, V. G. M. HOLT, 
lisq.. 17,.Whitehall Piace ; or by Secretary, Mr. W. A, 
BLAKE, at Society's Offices. 





STITUTE & NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
prerirurs tothe CHILDREN’S AID & REFUGE 
FUND help to provide maintenance, with religious and in- 
dustrial training, for upwards of 4,000 children in the various 
Homes and Refuges connected with the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union. FUNDS urgently NEEDED.—Bankers ; 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard Street, E.C. 






FRIENDLESS & FALLEN.—London Female 

Preventive and Reformatory Institution. Established 
1857. Sustains Six Homes and an Open-all-Night Refuge 
for 180 Young Women and Girls. 2 

18,000 have been admitted. Suitable cases received 
immediately, on personal application, to the utmost capacity 
of the Homes. 

5,000 Meals have to be provided every week. 

12 ros, od. required daily to sustain all the Homes. 

CONTRIBUTIONS earnestly solicited, and may be sent to 
Messrs. Besanquet, Salt, & Co., Bankers 73, Lombard Street, 
E.C.; Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., or to 

EDWARD W. THOMAS, Sec. 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 





HOSPiTAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Mount Vernon, Hamp- 
stead ; Out Patients’ Department and Office, 216, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.—Patierts admitted from all parts of the 
Kingdom. A few Wards have been furnished for patients 
whe are able to pay for their own maintenance. Funds are 

reatly needed.—C. A. R. HOARE, Treasurer, Messrs. C. 

oare & Co.;37, Fleet Street. WM. HORNIBROOK, Sec, 





LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 
INSTITUTED 1813. 
For the reception and maintenance of fatherless children 
of either sex. a almost entirely by voluntary aid. 
Subscriptions and donations are urgently requested. 
Office—1, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, E.C. 


‘ ‘National 





Founded 1835. Patron, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 

Offices, 54, New Broad Street, London, E.C. ALFRED 
MORGAN GILLHAM, Esq., Secretary. 

Object—To save young girls, from 11 to 15 years of age, 
unduly subjected to corrupting influences. Number already 
Saved, 1,351; now in the Home, 77. Girls remain in the 
Asy!um from three to five years. 

Income for the year, £2,736 14s. cd.; expenditure, 
£2,590 6s. 3d. 

The Society is unendowed and stands in urgent need of 
generous support. 
Bankers,Consolidated Bank, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. Instituted 
1799. for publishing Religious Tracts and Books at 
home and abroad. OFFICES: 56, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON. Secretaries: Rev. L. B. WHITE, M.A., 
D.D.; Rev. S.G. GREEN, D.D. 
N.B.—All Subscriptions Donations, and Collections, are 
applied without any deduction whatever to the directly 
issionary objects of the Socicty. The amount so received 
has never equalled the grants made, 
ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION 
of CRUELTY to ANIMALS.—Upon this Institu- 
tion, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object the 
Protection of Dumb and Defenceless Animals), rests a 
heavy responsibility, and the increased operation of the 
Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly ex- 
ceeding the yearly subscriptions..-Remittances may be 
forwarded to Joun COLAM, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


THAMES CHURCH MISSION TO SEA- 
MEN, EMIGRANTS, FISHERMEN, BARGEMEN, 
ETC. Please forward surplus copies of the ‘Sunday at 
Home” and ‘Leisure Hour,” or any other spare books 
magazines, and illustrated papers, for the use of Sailors an 
others, Warm woollen cuffs and comforters are also greatly 
needed. Parcels should be addressed (carriage paid) to 
the Secretary, 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, He 














[HE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN has 75 Hon. 
Chaplains, 23 Chaplains, and 45 Scripture Readers, &c., 
labouring afloat in 46 Seaports, supplied with 12 Mission 
Yachts, many Boats, 8 Churches and Church Ships, and 
several Mission Rooms. 350 Captains and Officers help at 
sea. 15,060 Seamen enrolled as Total Abstainers in 3 years, 
Income, £18,841.—COMMANDER W. DAWSON, R.N., 
Secretary, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL is un- 
der Royal Patronage. 

The Orphan Working School is a National Institution. 

The Orphan Working School is 124 years old. 

The Orphan Working School supports 420 Orphans at 
Haverstock Hill, London. 

The Orphan Working School supports 164 Infant Orphans 
at Alexandra Orphanage, Hornsey Rise. (Margate. 

The Orphan Working School has a Convalescent Homme at 

The Orphan Working School has trained 4,000 Children. 

The Orphan hatagere School is supported by voluntary 
contributions, and needs about £17,000 a year, 

The Orphan Working School is now in urgent need of Funds. 

The Orphan Working School Office is 73, Cheapside, E.C. 

All Contributions should be sent to JONADAB FINCH, 
Secretary. Treasurer, JOHN KEMP WELCH, Esq,, J.P. 
Bankers, London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, BC. 








NATIONAL THRIFT BUILDING _80- 
CIETY, 33, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Shares 
410, bearing Dividend and Bonus. No entrance fees, fines, 
or premiums. Deposits taken. Current Banking Accounts 
opened, with Interest on balances. All Funds invested on 
Security of Houses and Land. Advances promptly made. 
Prospectus and information as above. 








By Hook or by Crook. A Story by T. S. Mit- 
LINGTON. With Illustrations by W. RAtston. 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest. A Story by ANNE 


BEALE. 
English Thrift; its Helps, Hindrances, and 
Hopes. By W. L. BLackLey, M.A. 
Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 
L.§.D. By JouHn Evans, D.C.L., LI..D., F.R.S. 
Notes on Modern Jews. By Lucien Wo tr. 


Kings of Laughter. Erasmus, Pascal, Defoe, 
RABELAIS, MOLIERE, BUTLER, 
CHARLES LAMB, and others. By E. 
Paxton Hoop. 

Toilers by Land and Sea. By the Rev. T. F. 
TuHIsELTON Dyer, M.A. 

The Violin and its History. By Sypnry Grey. 

Curiosities of Criminal Law. 

Autobiography of William Jackson, of Exeter. 


NO FAMILY, PARISH, INSTITUTE, OR SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1882. 


Amongst many other interesting articles the volume contains :— 


Portraits and Biographies of Dr. Siemens, 
Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. Prebendary 
HARRY JONES, Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, 
and others. 


Mysteries of the South Pacific. 
Gorpon CUMMING. 


Electricity and its Popular Uses. 
Menro. 


By C. F. 


By J. 


And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of Popular Interest, with numerous Engravings. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges; 108. 6d. half-bound in calf; or in Half-yearly Volumes, s:rongly bound for libraries, 3s. 6a. each. 





Workwoman. 








FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT 
AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD 
RECIPES 


Write to MESSRS. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, AND 
Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with 
a valuable book of 104 pages, bound in 
cloth and fully Illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS,” 
MADE, SAID, AND DONE, 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


**The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.”—British 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, 


Pastor of the Bande la Roche. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. But- 
LER. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of the 
story.”—Academy. na 
‘*Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the home of Oberlin.” 
—Daily News. : ' 
** A very good memoir, careful, sensible, and yet sympathetic." —Literary 
Churchman. 


- s 
The Vanguard of the Christian Army ; 
or, Sketches of Missionary Lite. By the Author of ‘* Great 
Voyagers,” etc. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
“' This work will be of great interest to that large section of the public who 
take an interest in missionary work.” —Standard. 
“It isan attractive-looking volume, well suited for a gift, containing much 
valuable information.” —Friend. 


The Life of Hannah More. By Anna 


J. BucKLAND, author of ‘‘ Homely Heroes and Heroines,” 
etc. With Portraits. Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards, 
**A very good and interesting account of this excellent woman.”— 
‘ohn Bull. 
4 ** Miss Buckland’s history of Mrs. Hannah More and her four sisters is a 
charming and soundly sensible book for girls, and, indeed, for boys either.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


Ballads of the English Reformation. 
By the Rev. Horace NOEL, M.A. With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo._ ts. 6d. cloth boards. 

These are surely days in which we ought to keep alive the remembrance 
of the heroic combatants in the struggle which led to the emancipation of 
England from the Papal yoke. This volume contains in ballad form the 
interesting stories of Wicliffe, John Brown, Tyndale, Anne Askew, and 

timer, with copious historical notes. 

“A most readable and attractive book.”—Jrish Baptist Magazine. 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ 


The Scripture Half-Hour at Mothers’ 
Meetings. By the Author of *‘ At all Times,” etc. Crown 


8vo. 2s. bevelled cloth boards, 
** Will secure a cordial welcome from conductors of Mothers’ Meetings.” — 
Nonconformist. 
Prepared by one who has had great experience in conducting such Meetings. 


Daily Life: A Book of Scraps and Frag- 
ments for Labouring People in Town and Country. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. cloth. 

“ Homely incidents in simple language.” —Chvistian. 

Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ 

Meetings, etc. By Louisa CLAYTON. 25. 6d. cloth boards, 
** Characterised by a striking simplicity.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
"We heartily commend it.”—Christian. 


MEETINGS. 
Bible Readings from the Gospels. By 


Mrs. FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown 8vo, In clear type. 


2s. cloth boards. 
* Plain, earnest, and evangelical.”—Queen. 


Bible Readings from the Acts. By 


Mrs. FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 
** Noticeable for their simplicity, their directness, and their earnest tone.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Readings for Winter Gatherings, 
Temperance and Mothers’ Meetings, etc. First, Second, 
and Third Series, Edited by the Rev. CANON FLEMING, 
B.D. Each ts. in paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth, 


“ A very agreeable selection of pieces both grave and gay, in prose and 
verse, of moderate length.” — John 8udl. 





RECENT BOOK 


Thoughts on Prayer. Extracts from 
Modern Writers. Selected and arranged by W. E. WINKs, 
of Cardiff. Crown 8vo. 35. cloth boards. 

“ This compilation is a very valuable one, and has been made with singular 
judgment and skill. It is no piece of mere bookmaking, but a very mine of 
thought-gold.”—Congregationalist. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other 
Essays. By Professor REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 62. cloth boards. 


**Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of 
what is in the best sense devotional reading.” —Sritish Quarterly Review. 


S ON PRAYER. 
Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 


the Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, of Bristol. Crown Svo, 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** Marked by a deep religious yet catholic spirit, and a fervent vigour of 
thought and language.” —Zristol Mercury. 


Thoughts Chiefly Designed as Pre- 
parative or Persuasive to Private Devotion. By Joun 
SHEPPARD, of Frome. With Biographical Sketch by the 
Rev. T. G. Rooke, B.A. New Edition.. Crown 8vo. 





3s. cloth boards. 





PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 


A New Series, by Eminent Writers on Apologetic, Doctrinal, and Practical Subjects. 


No. I.—Christianity and Miracles at the 


Present Day. By the Rev. Principal Carns, D.D. 

No. II.—The Historical Evidence of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the Dead. Bythe Rev. Prebendary Row, M.a. 

No. III.—Christ the Central Evidence of 
Christianity. Ly Principal Carrns, p.p. 

No. IV.—Christianity and the Life that now is. 


By the Rev. Professor BLACKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


No. V.—The Existence and the Character of 
God. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 





No. VI.—The Success of Christianity and 


Modern Explanations of It. By the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. 


Fourpence each. 


No. VII.—Christianity and Secularism, com- 
pared in their Influence and Effects. Ly Dr. W. G. Bracks. 
No. VIII.—Agnosticism. A Doctrine of Des 


air. By the Rev. Noan Porrsgr, pv.p., President of Yale College, 
nited States. 


No. IX.—The Antiquity of Man, Historically 


Considered. By the Rev. Canon Raw tnson, m.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


No. X.—The Witness of Palestine to the Bible. 
By the Rev. Wittiam G. BLAckIE, D.D., LL.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

No. XI.—The Early Prevalence of Mono- 


theistic Beliefs. By the Rev, CANon RAWLINSON, M.A. 





RECENT BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


The Great Problem ; or, Christianity as 
It is. Bya Student of Science. 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in defence 
of the Christian faith.”"—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“ The work of a master mind.” —Churchman. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. An Historical Fact. With an Examination of 
Naturalistic Hypotheses. Bythe Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** We have here, brought into a comparatively small compass, the Scripture 
testimony to the central fact of the Resurrection, but every sentence tells ina 
way that shows how succinetness of statement may be compatible with the 
utmost clearness.”—LEudinburgh Daily Review. 





Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence. 


By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 55. cloth. 
“In the lines that he has chosen, Mr. Redford has written not only learnedly, 
but with much spirit and force, so that his work must be regarded as a 
distinctly useful addition to the polemics of religion, and will be undoubtedly 
read with attention and respect by all, irrespective of their feeling in the 
matter. The work ends with a powerful and masterly disquisition on the 
prophetic spirit in the Christian dispensation.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


. - J J 
The Truth of the Christian Religion, as 
Established by the Miracles of Christ. By Banoo RAM 
CHANDRA Bose. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
**Baboo Ram Chandra Bose is a teacher at whose feet Englishmen may 
sit with certainty of profit, and whose work amongst his owa countrymen 
must be of the highest value.” —Cozygrevationalist. 
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= 18 |A CROWN OF FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures. 
sters isa COLLECTED FROM THE PAGES OF THE “GIRL’S OWN PAPER.” 
ither."— With an Illustration on every page. Forming a most attractive volume for a birthday present. 
tion. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. With numerous Illustrations, 
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cage By the Rev. W. FARREN WHITE, ™.a., Vicar of Stonehouse. 
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Recently published. Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 255. in morocco. 


SEA PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. 
The New Volume of the *‘ Pen and Pencil Series,” uniform in size and style with ‘‘ English Pictures,” ‘‘ Those Holy 
Fields,” ‘*The Land of the Pharaohs,’ etc. With numerous Engravings from Drawings and Paintings by GusTAve Dork, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., DAVIDSON KNOWLES, A. LABY, STANILAND, and other Artists. 


“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 
before, and Shes put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourself most familiar.”— Zhe Times. 





Recently published. Crown 8vo. 


With Illustrations. 


45. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, ma, 


Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury; author of ‘‘The Origin of Nations,” “The Five 
Great Monarchies,” etc. 





With Eighty-four Illustrations. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS 


Quarto. 


IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


105. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


By RICHARD HEATH, Author of ‘‘ Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings,” etc. 


“ They are well chosen and told with spirit, and the book will be a useful one to many,”—Guardian. 


“* The task is heavy, but Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well. . . . 


The work is carefully carried out.”—Saturday Review. 


‘Calculated at once to give a bird’s-eye view of history, and to impress its most important events strongly on the memory.”—Standard. 
* ae a most acceptable gift-book to the student of Christian history, and will by no means be devoid of interest to the general reader." — Western 


Morning News. 














THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S RECENT BOOKS. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. A Guide to the Study of 
the Chronology, Harmony, and Purpose of the Gospels. By Eustace 
R. ConDER, M.A., D.D. With Map prepared by Captain C. ConpsR, R.E., 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

_ “The value of Mr. Conder’s thoughtful and learned little book is of 

inverse ratio to its size. It would be difficult to find so much that is 

valuable in so small a compass.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The Human Sympathies of Christ. By the Rev. A. 

ConsTABLE GEIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Contents:—Christ’s Sympathy with Nature—Christ’s Love for His Mother 

—Christ's Sympathy with Children—Christ’s Friendship—Christ’s Sympathy 

with Human Suffering—Sympathy with the Poor—Christ and the Centurion 

—Christ’s Knowledge of Affairs—Sympathy with Doubters—Sympathy with 

the Tempted—Sympathy with the Fallen—Sympathy with Those who do 

their Best—Christ’s Gratitude—Christ’s Anxiety to Save, and Sympathy 
with Lest Souls. ; 

Voices from Calvary. A Series of Homilies. > the Rev. 
CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of ‘‘Symbols of Christ,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 

*‘Abounding in beautiful thoughts, forcefully and sweetly expressed, 
calculated to speak conviction to the sinner, consolation to the saint, and 
confirmation to the wavering. We have read 4 4 = with delight, and 


even now their echoes linger in our soul.”—Rev. C. PURGEON, in Sword 

and Trowel, 

Rest from Sorrow; or, the Ministry of Suffering. By the 

Rev, Witttam Gugst, F.G.s. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

Contents :—The Divine Recognition of Human Sorrow—Suffering a 

Method of Development—Blessing Growing out of Trial--Divine De'ays— 

Life a School of Testing—Varied Intentions of Suffering—Adequate Conso- 

lation only in God. 


Parables of the Spring; or, the Resurrection and the Life. 
By the late Professor GausseN, of Geneva. With a Biographical Sketch 
ofthe Author. Illustrated. Small gto. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“The memoir of the writer imparts additional interest to these thoughtful 
parables, whose purpose is to afford consolation to the bereaved and suffer- 
ing. "—Bookseller, 

The Christian Garland. A Popular Exposition of 
2 Peteri. 5-7, By the Rev. F. A. C. Littincston, M.a., of Holloway. 

wn 8vo. as. bevelled boards, red edges. 

“ Admirable and very thoughtful. We highly esteem this exposition of a 
very important passage of Scripture.” —Record. 





Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Examination 
of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Rosert C. JENKINS, M.A., 
Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

"It is not a mere refurbishing of the old armour, but the introduction of 
new weapons of offence and of defence as required by the great changes 
which have taken place in the pleas, excuses, and enlarged developments of 
the advocates of Rome. This volume should prove an acceptable addition 
to every clerical library in the kingdom.” —English Churchman. 


Critical Handbook. A Guide to the Study of the Greek 
New Testament. By E. C. MiTcHELL, D.p. Map, Diagrams, etc. 
. 6d. cloth boards. 

t has practically as much information upon its subject as ordinary 
manuals of three or four times its size, because the matter is carefully chosen 
and sifted: and hardly a superfluous word isused, Itisnearly ‘written-up” 
to the present state of | Biblical science in all departments, and is well adapted 
to the use of theological students.” —Literary Churchman. 


The Religious Topography of England. By S. R. 
PaTTISON. Price 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 
“Mr. Pattison’s book is necessarily scrappy, but it is not uninteresting, 
and may suggest much useful work for local and county annalists,”. - 
Manchester Guardian. 


The Interpreter’s House, and what I Learnt there; or, 
New Lessons from an Old School. By the Rev. James E. ARNoLp. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

“ The author has carried his imitation of Bunyan to the extent of adopting 
his quaintness of style, which, as he truly observes, ‘ possesses an ineffable 
charm,’ and as the result has produced a book which is full of good matter 
neatly and pithily expressed.” —Congrezat ionalist. 


Analysis of Butler’s Analogy, and Sermons on Human 
Nature. By Principal ANGus, D.v., author of “‘ Handbook of the English 
Tongue,” ‘‘ The bible Handbook,” etc. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth limp. 

“In our student days we found it useful, and in subsequent work it has 
been of service, and we can commend it from long experience to all students 
of Butler. It will help them ) tery to a right understanding of Butler's 
great argument.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

Better Days for Working People. By Dr. W. G. BLaIxktE, 
author of the ‘* Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone.” Is a valuable and 
suggestive book for all engaged in Christian effort amongst working-men 
and women. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

** It is sensible, friendly, and persuasive in tone ; and the town clergy would 
find much in its pages that would be of use to them.” —Literary Churchman. 
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Just Published. 


A- HYMN BOOK FOR MISSION SERVICES. 


For the Use of City Missionaries and District Visitors. 


CONTAINING 


180 HYMNS PRINTED 


IN GOOD TYPE. 


Price 10s. per hundred in paper cover, or 3¢. each in cloth. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





BIBLE MONOGRAPHS. 





The Book of Ruth. A Popular Exposition. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL Cox, D.p. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards, red edges. 
**An admirable treatise full of thought and the results of research.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


Daniel, Statesman and Prophet. A Study for Young 
Men. By the Rev. H. T. Rosjouns, B.A. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
crown 8vo, 

“ Done carefully and in a good spirit ; while admitting difficulties it never 
deviates from sound exposition.”— Literary Churchman. 


Vox Clamantis. The Life and Ministry of John the Baptist. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEoD SyMINGTON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


**In a simple and practical way Dr. Symington has furnished a popular 
handbook to the Baptist’s career.”"—Britsh Quarterly Review. 





The Story of Esther the Queen. 
SYMINGTON, D.D. 2s. 6d¢. cloth boards. 
‘The book of Esther has had few expounders and illustrators hitherto; ff 
and we are glad to call attention to this popular exposition.”—Jrish Eccle- 
stastical Gazette. 


Nehemiah: His Character and Work. A Practical Ex- 
position. By T. Campse.y FINLayson. 2s. cloth boards. 
‘Well fitted to arouse or to deepen interest in an important but little 
studied period of Jewish history.” 
The Epistle of Paul to Philemon. An Exposition for 
English Readers. By the Rev. A. H. DrysDALE, M.A. 2s. 6d. cloth 


“This little book contains an introduction so good that we imagined it 
might prove the best part of the book—a translation and then the exposition 
itself which is exhaustive. We trust many may be the better for Mr. 
Drysdale’s labour and grateful for it.” —Spectator. 


By the Rev. A. M. 





Fust Published. 
Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History and Times. By the Rev, ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D., author of ‘* The Temple 


and its Services,” etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** A new edition of an invaluable work.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


** Rev. Dr. Edersheim, from his rich store of knowledge, rarely fails to illaminate any point of Biblical history upon which he employs his pen.”’—Non- 


conformist and Independent. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NEW ANNUALS, 
Forming Handsome Presentation Books. 


The Boy’s Own Annual for 1882. The Fourth Volume 
of the ‘‘Boy’s Own Paper.” Dedicated by Special Permission to 
T.R.H. the two Sailor Sons of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Con- 
taining 848 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and 
Instruction. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6a. handsome cloth ; 
gs. gilt. 

The Girl's Own Annual for 1882. The Third Volume 
of the “‘ Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 848 pages of interesting and 
useful reading, profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Price 7s. 6d. 
in handsome cloth ; or gs. with gilt edges. 


’A PRETTY LITTLE PRESENT. 
The Evening and the Morning. An Illuminated Diary. 


With spaces for Memorial Entries, etc. Designed by J. H. Hipstey, 
and printed in Gold and Colours by EpmMunp Evans. Square 16mo. 
1s. 6d. bevelled boards, red edges. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. 


The Franklins; or, the Story of a Convict. 
E. SARGENT, author of ‘‘ The Story of a City Arab,” etc. 
trations. Imperial t6me. 5s. cloth, gilt. 

‘ Cobwebs and Cables. By HessBa STRETTON, author of 
** Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘“‘ A Thorny Path,” etc. With Engravings by 
Gorpon brown. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Under the Old Roof. By HessBa STRETTON, author of 
“No Place like Home,” etc. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 1s. 
cloth. 

Through the Lynn; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. 
Giperng, With Engravings. 3s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Young Refugee. By ANNE BEALE, author of ‘*The 
Queen o’ the May,” etc. With Illustrations. Small gto. 15. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Elsie’s Footprints; or, Jesus your Life,“and your “Life for 


a By Mrs. Lucas SHADWELL, author of ‘‘ Golden Sheaves,” etc. 
ith Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


By GEORGE 
With Ilus- 


By AGNES 


Hid in the Cevennes; or, the Mountain Refuge. By 


BLANCHE MoccGripGcg. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


boards, gilt. 


Minatoo ; or, Little Frankie’s Bearer. A Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. Author of ‘* Ethel Graham's Victory,” 
etc. Wiboan forthe Yoeng. No. 137. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 

1s. cloth boards, 


Drierstock. A Tale of American Frontier Life. 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Next-Door Neighbours. By AGNEs GIBERNE, author of 
** Through the Lynn,” etc. Monthly Volume for the Young. No. 136. 
With lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


3s. cloth 


With Illus- 





THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 
Vol. 1., Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. 


Illustrated from original drawings by M. E. Epwarps. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Vol. Il., The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Puitus 


Browne. 1s. cloth boards, 


Vol. Ill., The Queen o’ the May. By ANNIE BEALE, 
author of ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Young Refugee,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. cleth boards, bevelled edges. : 


Profusely 
Imperial 16mo. 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Katie Brightside, and how she made the Best of Everything. 
By Rutu Lams, author of ‘‘ Thoughtful Joe,” etc. In Large Type, 
we. eT by Rosert Barnes. Quarto. as. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


The Child’s Companion Annual for 1882. 
Engravings and Oleograph Frontispiece. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth elegant. 


COLOURED LABELS. 


Presentation Labels. For inserting in School Prizes, etc. 
‘Iwo Handsome Illuminated Designs in Gold and Colours, comprising 
the words “‘ Presented to,” and with space for Names. In Two Sizes :— 

Label A—6 by 43 inches, 2s. per dozen, or 50 for 7s. 6d. 
Label B—s} by 3} inches, 1s. per dozen, or 50 for 3s. 6d. 


COLOURED PICTURES—SCRIPTURE SCENES. 


A beautiful Series, printed in Oil Colours, in a superior style, 
and on the best paper. Suited for Cottage Parlours, School 
Rooms, etc, Size 17 inches by 13 inches. Price 6d. each. 
(Reduced from 1s. each.) These pictures may also be had 
mounted on stout cardboard with printed imitation frame and 
varnished, 1s. 4d.; or stretched on canvas upon wooden 
Srame and varnished, 2s. f 


Good Samaritan. 17. The Sower. 
. The Child Timothy. 18. Noah leaving the Ark. 
. Jacob and his Sons, 19. Enemy Sowing Tares. 
—- blessing Joseph’s Sons. 20. Gathering of the Manna. 
avid the Shepherd’s Boy. 21. Widow's Oil Multiplied. 
. The Prodigal's Return. 22. Ek and Samuel. 
Moses on the Mount. 23. Mordecai Advanced. 
. David slaying the Lion. 24. Paul at Melita. 
. Shepherds of Bethlehem. 25. Trial of Abraham’s Faith. 
. The Little Captive Maid. 26. Bereans and the Scriptures. 
Pharisee and Publican. 27. Man Without a Wedding Gar- 
. Ananias and Sapphira. ment. 
. Paul at Athens. 28. David’s Charge to Solomon, 
4. The Lame Man at the Temple. 29. Paul and Lydia. 
. — Coat of Many Colours. | 30. Prodigal’s Resolve. 
. Lhe Ten Virgins. 


Superior 


1s. 6d. in gover; 2s. cloth 
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A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the RELIGIous Tract SocIETy’s. RETAIL DePOTs— 


LONDON: 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD (offosite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. 


18, SLATER STREET. 


LIVERPOOL i 
BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES exceed - £6,600,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - =- = = £2,207,986 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds - - - £300,000 
CLAIMS PAID ntarly- - - - - - £7,000,000 
BONUSES DECLARED - - - - £2,342,000 
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50, REGENT STREET, 
AND 14, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 




















NOUVELLO, EWER & CO., Printers. 69 & 70, Dean Street, Sobo, Loudon 
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Provident 
LIFE OFFICE. 


ele | FOUNDED 1806, e+ 


90, REGENT STREET, W., 
AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., 


; LONDON. 























HIS OFFICE, established more than 76 years ago, has now 
a Fund belonging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS. 


It has paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared Bonuses amounting 








to no less than 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high class 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of November, 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in’ Cash, by way of Bonus, to 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. ; 








The Premium ceased to be payable five years since; a small 
portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same. 


The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be 
augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus. 
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Open to the Clergy and their Lay Relatives. 


VPNVVWVWANWADADADAAA 


His GracE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Patrons-— 


President—THE RT. Hon. AND RT. REv. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esa. 
Physician—Dr. STONE, 14, DEAN’s Yarp, S.W. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esa. 





Attention ts particularly requested to the following points respecting 





this Society, as being of special importance to Clergymen and their Lay 


relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 


1. SECURITY.—The security offered by this Society for the due fulfilment of its 
engagements consists of Funds, amounting to nearly £2,883,000, created from Premiums 
accumulated at compound interest, together with an Annual Income derived from Premiums 
and interest on these funds exceeding £332,500. The average rate of interest yielded by 
the Society’s Invested Funds during the past year was £4. 3S. 6d. per cent. The invest- 
ments comprise Mortgages of Freehold Estates in England and Wales, of long Leaseholds 
in the cities of London and Westminster, of Rates under Acts of Parliament, and of Life 
Interests and Reversions; Railway, Gas, and Waterworks Debenture Stocks; and Loans 
on the Society’s Policies within the surrender values. 




















Cc. AND E. LAYTON, LONDON. 

















The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





2. BONUS.—This Society being purely mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently 
no Proprietors’ Fund upon which to pay interest. All the Profits are the property of 
the Assured Members. The total Profits realized and divided since the establishment 
of the Society amount to 41,619,812, of which £437,347 was distributed at the last 
Quinquennial Bonus among 7,882 Policies. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, 
not Only altogether released from the payment of Annual Premiums, but had, in almost 
every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 


Examp.es.—A. B. took out a Policy with the Society in 1846 for £1000, at an Annual Premium 
of £20. 1s. 8d., his age then being 25. The Premium was reduced, by successive Bonuses, in 1876, to 
43. 18s. 4d. In 1881, A. B., at the age of 60, has not only no further Premiums to pay, but has an 
addition of £50 made to the original amount of his tolicy. 
C. D. took out a Policy five years later, viz., in 1851, for the same amount, at an Annual 
Premium of £26. 105., his age then being 35. The Premium was reduced, by successive Bonuses, in 
1576, to £6. 10s. 8d. _/n 1881, C. D., at the age of 65, has not only no further Premiums to pay, but 
has an addition of $65 made to the original amount of his Policy. 
And, in the event of A. B. and C. D. being alive at the next Bonus in 1886, further large 
additions will be made to each of their Policies. 
Profits have in no way been anticipated in the valuation made of the Society’s assets 
and liabilities; so that intending Assurers may, with every confidence, take the past 
experience of the Society as a guide to the benefits which they may expect to derive froin 


future Bonus. See Bonus TABLE, p. 3. 


3. PREMIUMS.—In consequence of the superior longevity of the Clergy, the rates of 
Premium for which assurances may be effected in this Society are less than those charged by the 
great majority of Life Assurance Offices. One-fifth of the Annual Premium may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Assurances upon life are granted for any amount hot exceeding £7,500. (See page 4.) 


4. MANAGEMENT.—This Society neither employs Agents nor allows Commission 
for the introduction of new business. The general expenses of management were in the past 
financial year only £3. 10s. per cent. of the Total Revenue, and £5. 7s. 5d. per cent. of the 
Premium Revenue. So that, for £5. 7s. 5d. out of every £100 received for Premiums, — 
which is very little more than the most moderate allowance paid by other Offices for 
Commission alone,—the whole business of this Society is conducted. 


QUALIFICATION. 


The following may make an Assurance upon his or her own Life, and also for his or her 
own benefit upon the Life of any other person, provided He or She may have an interest in 
such Life to the amount of the capital sum to be assured :— 

x. Any Clergyman of the respective Churches of England and Ireland, or of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in Scotland. — 
2. Any Wife, Widow, Child or Grandchild, or any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, 
Nephew or Niece of any such Clergyman. 

3. Any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, Nephew or Niece of the Wife or Widow of any 

such Clergyman. 

4. The Wife or Widow of any Son, or the Husband or Widower of any Daughter, of any such Clergyman. 

5. Any Director, or other person holding any office in the Society. 

Any person not thus qualified may make Assurances upon Life, if the persons upon whose 
lives such Assurances are to be made, are themselves qualified. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








Copies of the 53rd Annual Report, giving full particulars of the Society’s 
financial position as at 1st of June, 1882. Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had 
upon application to the Offices, 1 & 2, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
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The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





Extract from “THe Times” of roth Fuly, 1882. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Fifty-third Annual Report of this Society, admission to which is open to the Clergy and their Lay 
relatives, was on Thursday submitted to the General Meeting, held at 3, the Sanctuary, Westminster, under 
the presidency of the Archdeacon of Westminster. 


The claims caused by death, although both as to number and amount larger in the last financial year than 
in any former year, are stated to have been again below what might have been expected by the mortality table 
upon which the Society’s rates of premiums are based. It is further stated that the sums originally assured 
by 57 out of 147 policies which became claims during the year, amounting in the aggregate to £55,149, were 
increased by bonus additions to £81,075, or by 47 per cent., the annual premiums having also been wholly 
extinguished, and that to this result the bonus of 1881 materially contributed. The great benefits derived 
from bonus allotted to policies effected in this Society are shown in the fact, that not only have annual 

remiums become from time to time greatly and permanently diminished, but that in 1,070 cases they have 
en completely extinguished, while additions have also been made to the original amount of the policies. 


The total income of the Society was £329,039, and the expenses of management £3. 10s. per cent. of 
this amount. 

The total funds amounted on the rst of June last to £2,882,853, and the average rate of interest obtained 
on the Society’s investments is £4. 3s. 6d. per cent. 


It is stated that the strong financial position of the Society has been attained by reliance on its intrinsic 
merits alone, and that no portion of any members’ premiums has ever been absorbed either in commission or in 
allowance to agents. As a consequence, for very little more than the most moderate allowance paid by other 
offices for commission alone, the whole of the Society’s business is conducted. 





TABLE showing the effect of the full Five Years’ Bonus, on Policies of £1000 
each, appropriated by the Three Methods allowed by the Society :— 

















1 2 3 4 
Age. Reduction of Premium. Fag —otees Immediate Cash Payment. 
ee Ge 4 eh 
30 rs F 59 26 16 4 
35 116 0 66 3 2 
40 2 § 5 71 37 12 7 
45 216 7 75 4216 8 
50 2 32° 6 80 49 I 3 
55 418 7 87 58 3 0 
60 7 46 IOI 72 3 2 
65 2 8 6 136 103 19 9 
70 a i 9 176 143 90 5 
75 38 1 10 238 203 4 5 











NotE.—This Table applies to all Policies which have, been in force for five full years. 
The Bonus is altogether independent of any previous Bonus or Bonuses. 


Members insured for the full period of five years, and who will be of the ages stated 
in Col. 1 at date of next division, viz., on Ist June, 1886, can find, in a line with their 
respective ages in Col. 2, or Col. 3, or Col. 4, what their probable Bonus will then be. 


Members can also form by this Table an estimate of the increased effect of Bonus on 
their Policies at each successive quinquennial division of profits. Thus, those who entered 
the Society at the age of 30, will have their Annual Premiums (which from the first were 
less than those charged by the great majority of life assurance offices) reduced, at the age 
of 35, by the amount in Col. 2 ina line with that age ; still further reduced at the age of 40, 
by the amount in Col. 2 in a line with that age ; still further reduced at the age of 45, by 
the amount in Col. 2 in a line with that age; and so on, until the reduction exceeds the 
original Premium, when additions will be made to the sums assured. In the same manner, 
additions which may be made to sums assured in Col. 3, at successive divisions of profits, 
can also be ascertained. The like remark applies to cash payments in Col. 4. 


Members assured for a less period than five years, share proportionately in the profits, 


But all expectations as above will depend for their realization upon the total amount of 
surplus capital in 1886, and at any date afterwards, being in full proportion to that of 1881. 



































Ghe Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 








ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £100 FOR 


THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE. 





Age next 
Birthday. 


14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


ESBS 


eS Be SRERES BRAYBAG 
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40 











£100 Age next 
due at Death. Birthday. 
4 S. a. 
110 4 41 
28 oO - 
rer-s - 
112 6 ” 
113 4 45 
zig 2 46 
115 0 * 
116 0 8 
49 
117 0 
118 Oo 50 
119 0 5I 
202 a 
a a - 
226 - 
2 310 55 
2 5 0 56 
264 ; 
ao 6 
28 8 ” 
210 0 60 
211 6 61 
62 
4 i3 © 
214 8 : 
216 6 
218 4 65 
2 @ 4 66 
67 
Ss 2 3 





£100 
due at Death. 
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One-fifth of the above Premiums may remain as a charge on the Policy, 
to be repaid by Bonus allotted at Quinquennial Divisions of Profits. 
explanation of the working of this plan, apply for the Society’s Prospectus. 
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13, St. James’s Square, London, $.W. 





SECURITY, 


The Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society has 
throughout its career been careful to see that the Assurance Fund accumulated to 
meet its liability has been abundantly sufficient for the purpose. Its consequent 
condition of remarkable strength was conclusively demonstrated by 





The last Valuation of the Liabilities, 





as at June 30th, 1881. This, as in 1876, was made by a most stringent table of 
Mortality—the Institute of Actuaries HM Table: a low rate of Interest—3 per cent.; 
and the bare mathematical premiums only which correspond to these data. Calculated 
by these rigorous elements, the sum required 


To provide for the Assurance and Annuity contracts was ee £1,970,019 
To which were added additional reserves amounting to os 116,684 
MAKING THE TOTAL RESERVES os ee ~~ we £2,086,703 


which together furnished a degree of Security not to-be exceeded by any known to 
assurance practice, 


PROFIT. 


Notwithstanding these abundant provisions for the future, 





The Net Surplus was £346,604, 





of which was divided in January, 1882, £345,000,—a sum larger by £45,000 than 
any previously distributed. 


The Sum added to the Policies was £406,755, 





as compared with £357,014 in 1877, and averaged 54 per cent. on the premiums 
received on them in the Quinquennium, whilst the 


Cash Bonus was 32 per cent. on the premiums, 





against 30 per cent. in 1877 and 29 per cent. in 1872, the highest previous percentages. 
These large benefits, as well as the equivalent reductions of premium, are clearly 
illustrated by the following 


SPECIMEN TABLE OF BONUSES allotted in 1882 to Policies of £1,000 each, effected at 
various Ages, and of five full years’ duration. 





(Pees eee l i 
| Office Age | Additionto | ach | Life 
at Entry. | Sum Assured. | : | Reduction. 





4 i ged} £02 
o (| 7 6 
0 | ° 
| 
° 
oO 


30 
40 
50 
60 


118 Io 
163 10 
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City Branch: Mansion Bouse Buildings, E6.C. 








SURRENDER VALUES. 


FEW questions are of more practical importance than that of surrender values. 





It is 
only too certain that in some cases Policies cannot be continued, as it is that in others the 


need for keeping them in force will pass away, and surrender become necessary. 


It is obvious that as offices cannot return what they do not possess, only those whose 
reserves are large can afford to give large returns on surrender. The reserves of the 


Clerical, Medical and General give it the power, and the Directors have always had 








the disposition, to deal with those who have thus to withdraw from the Society with the 





utmost liberality consistent with the obligation to protect the interests of continuing 





members. The.following table will serve to illustrate by way of example what, so long 
as the valuations of the Society are made on their present basis, are the values 
which may be expected on surrender of Policies (1) when devoid of Bonus, and (2) when, 


as at January, 1882, full of Bonus :— 


SPECIMEN CASH VALUES AND EQUIVALENT PAID-UP POLICIES given on Surrender of 
Ordinary Whole-Term Policies for $1,000 on Healthy Lives, taken out at the 
commencement of a BONUS PERIOD, 





(1.) Bonuses CoMMUTED. (2.) BoNUSES ALL ADDED, 





Actual| Annual 
Age |Premium, 
at With 

Profits. 


Policy in Force Policy in Force Policy in Force 
20 Years. 10 Y 


Policy in Force 
fears, 20 Years. 


10 Years. 








Entry. 
| Cash Cash Cash Cash 


Paid-up 


Value. | Policy. 





Value. 


Paid-up 
Policy. 


Paid-up 
Value. | Policy. 


Paid-up 


Value. | Policy. 











Ei. os £ £ £ £ £ 
20 8 70 209 158 127 337 277 
25 5 83 227 185 149 364 323 
30 96 243 173 388 374 
35 7 114 266 204 423 431 
40 135 239 456 499 
45 158 279 484 570 
50 184 329 522 659 


458 
483 
510 


214 
248 
286 
324 
364 


289 
3097 
328 


540 
565 


848 


909 





























Between these minimum and maximum values, the value of any Policy will range 


whatever its condition as regards Bonus, 
This table does not apply to Invalid Policies, which are specially dealt with on 
surrender, (See new full Prospectus.) 


wee 


BONUS, 1887. 





The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1887, and Persons who 
effect New Policies before the end of June, 1883, will be entitled at that Division 


to rank for Four full Years’ Bonus, and so obtain one year's additional share of Profits. 




















Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Sorietp. 





NEW AND LIBERAL 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 








To give the Society an increased title to public confidence, the Directors have lately 
carefully revised the conditions of its assurances, and provided additional facilities. 


The various alterations, as embodied and explained in a New Prospectus, to which 
attention is specially invited, may be briefly epitomized as follows :— 


1°. The practical abolition, so far as concerns the bulk both of new entrants and 
existing assured, of all restrictions on residence, travel and occupation. 








2°. Affording increased facilities, by extension, on certain conditions, of the 
ordinary period of grace, for maintaining Policies in force. 








°, Increasing the facilities for reviving Policies allowed to temporarily lapse. 


w 


°, The publication of specimen minimum and maximum surrender values, and 
thus affording to the assured the nearest approach to guaranteed maximum 
values that is possible. (See abridged Table within.) 


> 








°, The holding, in the case of a lapsed™Policy, at the disposition of the assured 
during a period of two years from the date of forfeiture, of any surrender 
value which may have attached to it. 


wn 








If to these new conditions be added those previously in operation for lending freely 
on Policies to the extent of nine-tenths of their surrender value, and for paying all claims 
immediately on proof of death and title, it will be seen that the arrangements of the 
Society for preserving the equitable rights of its Policyholders under all circumstances 
are complete. 








With a view of making the Society still more attractive, the Directors have 


1°, added a new option, by which Bonuses may in 1887 and at subsequent 
divisions be applied in limiting the number of future payments, so that 
they may wholly cease at a stated age; 








2°, printed in their prospectus Tables of Premiums for whole-life assurances 
payable during a limited number of years only, by virtue of which the 
assurances after the second payment become what are termed ‘ NON- 
FORFEITABLE"’—each annual premium paid absolutely securing such 
a proportion of the sum originally assured as it bears to the whole 
number originally payable; and 

















3°, reduced the Non-Profit Rates for all whole-term and endowment assurances, 
so that those who prefer to assure at the outset for the largest possible 
sum may now do so to the best advantage, the same premium as is 
needed for a Profit Policy sufficing to assure an amount without profits 
so much greater that the difference of itself constitutes a large immediate 
bonus. 











By these means the Directors have, as they conceive, placed the Society, already so 
successful, in the front rank of liberal and progressive offices. 








The Bonus and Annual Reports, Returns to the Board of Trade, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 


B. NEWBATT, 


13, St. JAMEs’s Square, S.W Actuary and Secretary. 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 


























Age Annual 
ext Premium pay- 
irth- able during 
day. Life. 
21 £116 3 
22 116 9 
23 237° :2 
24 132 7 
25 118 0 
26 118 6 
27 13.3 
28 119 11 
29 20 8 
*30 2°23: 3 
31 22 6 
32 3.3 °:5 
33 246 
34 2 Ot 
35 2 610 
36 28 2 
37 29 8 
38 211 3 
39 2 12 11 
+40 214 9 
41 216 8 
42 218 8 
43 38 011 
ad 3 3 38 
45 38 5 9 
46 3 8 5 
47 811 5 
, 48 314 8 
49 318 1 
50 te ae 
51 4 5 6 
52 49 5 
53 413 5 
54 417 8 
55 eo i 
56 5 6 4 
57 5 10 11 
58 515 9 
59 | 6 1 0 
60 6 6 7 








ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
Single next 
Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment, ‘aan 
Payments. Payments. Payments. . 
£210 6 | £3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 
211 0 38 5 9 511 0 33 5 10 22 
211 6 8 6 5 63g 2 33 11 2 23 
212 1 38 611 513 1 33 16 5 24 
212 6 3 7 8 514 0 34 2 0 25 
213 0 3 710 5 14 11 34 8 2 26 
213 6 es -7 5 15 11 3416 1 27 
214 1 3 9 5 5 1 85 4 9 28 
214 8 310 3 518 6 35 14 1 29 
215 4 311 2 fee. Mae | 86 4 0 *30 
216 2 812 1 6 110 36 14 6 31 
, et ge 3813 2 6 3 8 87 5 5 32 
218 0 314 4 6 5 8 87.17 2 33 
219 0 315 7 Ce Fich aa oO 7 34 
8 0 2 3 16 11 610 0 39 2 9 35 
3 1 5 318 4 612 5 39 16 11 36 
82 9 3 19 11 615 0 4012 4 37 
38 4 8 417 617 9 a 8 7 38 
38 5 9 43 4 y Aes | ee 42 5 4 39 
aw See 45 2 y ee Se 48 210 +40 
8 9 2 7 2 7 6 8 44 011 41 
et Gate | oe ee 7 OH 4419 9 42 
3813 1 411 5 Set ae 4519 3 43 
315 3 413 10 716 9 4619 7 ad 
317 6 416 4 8. 0.7 48 0 8 45 
40 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
42 8 ie Be! 8 8 8 50 5 8 47 
45 8 5 5 4 813 2 51 9 7 48 
48 9 5 8 9 817 56214 1 49 
412 1 512 4 9 210 53 19 3 50 
415 5 516 1 ee 55 4 «5 51 
418 10 5 19 11 918 1 56 9 0 52 
5 2 5 6 311 918 3 57 12 11 53 
5 6 3 6 8 0 10 3 5 58 17 2 54 
510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 
sbetion 614 9 1013 7 61 3 8 56 
wiaeek 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 57 
7 2-9 11 310 63 9 4 58 
ee : ee See a. 99 64 12 11 59 
ee: 712 0 1114 3 65 16 9 60 

















* Exampie.—A person of 80 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 


OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 


which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. ] 


£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 


t At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1000, £33:14:z, being about the same as most 


Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 











R. & R. CLARK, PRINTERS, 





715s. 

















MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE 447ru Annual Meeting was held on 29th March. 
The following are Extracts from the REPORT of the Business :— 


New Assurances effected . ° . £1,063,109 

New Premiums (besides £18,185 for Annuities) £38,338 

Total Receipts of the year, including Interest . £579,032 

The Realised Funds amounted to . . £4,201,930 
The Increase during the year being £288,678. 


The ACCUMULATED Funp has increased in the last nine years by 
upwards of Two Millions; and it may be noted that of a hundred ‘Offices 
not more than four (all of much longer standing) have as large a Fund. 


THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from other Offices. 


INSTEAD of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from 
the first as large an assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear— 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those members who have lived long 
enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1200 or 
£1250 may be secured from the first for the same yearly payment which would 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only,—the difference being equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain “ Bonus” of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe, 
equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a loss, The 5th Seprennrat INvestTIGaTION showed a SURPLUS 
of £624,473, which, after reserving £208,158 for future division, was divided among 
6662 Policies entitled. Policies of £1000 sharing a first time were increased to 
sums varying from £1180 to £1300 or more. Other Policies were raised to £1400, 
£1500, and upwards. A few of the early Policies have been doubled. 


Copies of the Report with StaTEMENT of PRINCIPLES may be had on application. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

LONDON OFFICE-17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
GLASGOW—29 8t.. Vincent Place. LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 
ABERDEEN—S Union Terrace, LIVERPOOL—25 Castle Street. 
DUNDEE—6 Panmure Street. MANCHESTER—19 Brazenose Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—9865 Colmore Row. NEWCASTLE—22 Market Street. 
BRISTOL—S1 Clare Street. BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 


DUBLIN OFFICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN. 

















